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Optnionum commenta delet dies, vaturæ judicia confir mat. 
28 | mY e 


Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and con- 
firms the deciſions of nature. 


accommodated to particular circumſtances or 

characters, and enter the heart on that ſide where 
the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. A lady ſeldom 
liſtens with attention to any praiſe but that of her 
beauty; a merchant always expects to heat of his in- 
fluence at the bank, his importance on the exchange, 
the height of his credit, and the extent of his traffic : 
and the author will ſcarcely be pleaſed without lamen- 
tations of the neglect of learning, the conſpiracies 
againſt genius, and the flow progreſs of merit, or 
ſome praiſes of the magnanimity of thoſe who en- 
counter poverty and coutempt in the cauſe of know- 
ledge, and truſt for the reward of their labours to 
the judgment and gratitude of poſterity, 


]: is neceflary to the ſucceſs of flattery, that it be 
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A aſſurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
reputation, is the ſettled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers. 'To raiſe monuments more du- 
rable than braſi, and more conſpicuous than pyramids, 
has been long the common boaſt of literature; but 
among the innumerable architects that erect columns 
to themſelves, far the greater part, either for want 
of durable materials, or of art,to diſpoſe them, ſee 
their edifices periſh as my are towering to comple- 
tion, and thoſe few 8 a while attract the eye 
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of mankind, are generally weak in the foundation, 


and ſoon fink by the ſaps of time. 


No place affords a more ſtriking conviction of the 


vanity of human hopes, than a public library; for 


who can ſee the wall crowded on every ſide by migh- 
ty volumes, the works of laborious meditation, and 
accurate enquiry, now ſcarcely known but by the 
catalogue, and preſerved only to increaſe the pomp 
of learning, without conſidering how many hours 
have been waſted in vain endeavours, how often 
imagination has anticipated the praiſes of futurity, 
how many ſtatues have riſen to the eye of vanity, 


how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, how 


often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his 
antagoniſts, and dogmatiſm has delighted in the 
gradual advances of his authority, the immutability 
of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his power? 


Non unquam dedit 
Documenta fors majora, quam fragili loco 
 Starent ſuperbi. | 


Inſulting chance ne'er call'd with louder voice, 
On ſwelling mortals to be proud no more, 


Ox the innumerable authors whoſe performances 
are thus treaſured up in magnificent obſcurity, moſt 
are forgotten, becauſe they never delerved to be re- 
membered, and owed the honours which they once 
obtained, not to judgment or to genius, to labour 


or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the ſtrata- 


gem of intrigue, or the ſervility of adulation. 


| NoTHiNG is more common than to find men 
whoſe works are now totally neglected, mentioned 
with praiſes by their contemporaries, as the oracles 
of their age, and the legiſlators of ſcience, Curio- 
fity is naturally excited, their volumes after long 
£nquiry are found, but ſeldom reward the labour of 
| | | | 3 


a while by the breath of faſhion, and then break at 
once, and are annihilated, The learned often be- 
wail the loſs of ancient writers whoſe characters 


have ſuryived their works; but, perhaps, if we 


could now retrieve them,' we {hall find them only 
the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepaeys, and Shet- 
fields of their time, and wonder by what infatuation 
or caprice they could be raiſed to notice. 

IT cannot, however, be denied, that many have 
ſunk into oblivion, whom it were unjuſt to number 
with this deſpicable claſs. Various kinds of literary 
fame ſeem deſtined to various meaſures of duration. 
Some ſpread into exuberance with a very be rn 
growth, but ſoon wither and decay; ſome riſe more 
ſlowly, but laſt long. Parnaſſus has its flowers of 
tranſient fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering 
height, and its laurels of eternal verdure. 


AMONG thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſted in a 
ſhort time by its own luxuriance, are the writers 
who take advantage of preſent incidents or charac- 
ters which ſtrongly intereſt the paſſions, and engage 
univerſal attention, It is not difficult to obtain 
readers, when we difcuſs a queſtion which every 
one is deſirous to underſtand, which is debated in 
every aflembly, and has divided the nation into par- 
ties; or when we diſplay the faults or virtues of him 
whole public conduct has made almoſt every man 
his enemy or his friend. To the quick circulation 
of ſuch productions all the motives of intereſt and 
vaaity concur ; the diſputant enlarges his knowledge, 
the zealot animates his paſſion, and every man is 
deſirous to inform himſelf concerning affairs ſo 
vehemently agitated and variouſly repreſented, 


IT is ſcarcely to be imagined, through how many 
ſubordinations of intereſt, the ardour of party is 


B 2 diffuſed ; 
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the ſearch. Every period of time has produced 
theſe bubbles of artificial fame, which are kept up 
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diffuſed ; and what multitudes fancy themſelves af- 
fected by every ſatire or panegyric on a man of 
eminence. Whoever has, at any time, taken occaſion 
to mention him with praife or blame, whoever hap- 
pens to love or hate any of his adherents, as he wiſhes 
to confirm his opinion, and to ſtrengthen his party, 
will diligently peruſe — paper from which he can 
hope for ſentiments like his own An object, how- 
ever ſmall in ittelft, if placed near to the eye, will 
engroſs all the rays of light; and a tranſaction; 
however trivial, ſwells into importance, when it 
preſſes immediately on our attention. He that ſhall 
peruſe the political pamphlets of any paſt reign, will 
wonder why they were 1 eagerly read, or ſo loudly 
praiſed. Many ofthe performances which had power 
to inflame factions, and fill a kingdom with confu- 
fion, have now very little effect upon a frigid critics 
and the time is coming, when the compoſitions of 
later hirelings ſhall lie equally deſpiſed. In propor- 
tion as thoſe who write on temporary ſubjects, are ex- 
alted above thcir merit at firſt, they are afterwards 
depreſſed below it; nor can the brighteſt elegance 
of diction, or moſt artful ſubtlety of reaſoning, hope 


for much eſteem from thoſe whoſe regard is no 


longer quickened by curioſity or pride, 


' IT is indeed the fate of controvertiſts, even 
when they contend for philoſophical or theological 
truth, to be ſoon laid afide and flighted. Either the 
queſtion is decided, and there is no more place for 
doubt and oppoſition; or mankind deſpair of under- 
ſtanding it, and grow weary of diſturbance, con- 


tent themſelves with quiet ignorance, and refuſe - 


to be haraſſed with labours which they have no 
hopes of recompenſing with knowledge. 


Tat authors of new diſcoveries may ſurely ex- 


pect to be reckoned among thoſe, whole writings | 


are ſecure of veneration : yet it often happens that 
the general reception of a doctrine obſcures the 
| | books 
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books in which it was delivered. When any tenet 
is generally received and adopted as an incontro- 
vertible principle, we ſeldom look back to the ar- 
guments upon which it was firſt eſtabliſhed, or can 
bear that tediouſneſs of deduction, and multiplicity 
of evidence, by which its author was forced to re- 
concile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakneſs 
of novelty, againſt obſtinacy and envy. 


IT is well known how much of our philoſophy is 
derived from Boyle's diſcovery of the qualities of the 
air; yet of thoſe who now adopt or enlarge his theo- 
ry, very few have read the detail of his experiments. 
His name is indeed reverenced; but his works are 
negleted, We are contented to know, that he 
conquered his opponents, without enquiring what 


cavils were produced againſt him, or by what proofs 
they were confuted. 


1 


SoME writers apply themſelves to ſtudies bound- 
leſs and inexhauſtible, as experiments and natural 
philoſophy. Theſe are always loſt in ſucceſſive 
compilations as new advances are made, and former 
obſervations become more familiar. Others ſpend 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquitics, and only afford materials for lexico- 
graphers and commentators, who are themſelves 
overwhelmed by ſubſequent collectors, that equally 
deftroy the memory of their predeceſſors by ampli- 
fication, tranſpoſition, or contraftion, Every new 
ſyſtem 2f nature gives birth to a ſwarm of expoſi- 
tors, Whoſe buſineſs is to explain arid illuſtrate it, 
and who can hope to exiſt no longer than the 
founder of their ſect preſerves his reputation. 


TrERE are indeed few kinds of compoſition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, can 


hope a long continuance of fame, He who has 
carefully ſtudied human nature, and can well de- 


{cribe it, may with moſt reafon flatter his ambition. 
5 3 Bacon, 
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Bacon, among all his pretenſions to the regard of by 
poſterity, ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf chiefly with Y 
his eflays, which come home to mens buſineſs and bo- re 
fame, and of which, therefore, he declares his ex- m 
pectation, that they will live as long as books laſt. Lic 


It may however ſatisfy an honeſt and benevolent 
mind to have been uſeful, though leſs conſpicuous ; 
nor will he that extends his hope to higher rewards, 
be ſo much anxious to obtain praiſe, as to diſcharge 


the duty which providence afligns him. "7 
NOK: 7 | | ſu 
 Nums. 107. Tus DAT, March 26. 1751. cf 
Te | nc 
Alternis igitur contendere verſibus ambo Pa 
Crpere : alternos muſe meminiſſe volebant. V1RG, al 
On themes alternate now the ſwains recite: by 
| The muſes in alternate themes delight. 
| | 7 5 ELPHINSTON. 
> 5 5 . | th 
N MONG the various cenfures, which the un- W. 
avoidable compariſon of my performances ur 
| with thoſe of my predeceſſors has produced, there th 
; is none more general than that of uniformity. Ma- It 
ny of my readers remark the want of thoſe changes hi 
of colours, which formerly fed the attention with lit 
unexhauſted novelty, and of that intermixture of tr 
j ſubjects, or alternation of manner, by which other te 
43 writers relieved wearineſs, and awakened expecta- th 
tion. 3 by 
| 3 5 is 
I Have indeed hitherto avoided the practice of w. 
uniting gay and ſolemn ſubjects in the ſame paper, * 
| becauſe it feems abſurd for an author to counteract m 
himſelf, to preſs at once with equal force upon both 
|; arts of the intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
which, like the double poiſon of Dryden, deſtroy * 
the force of one another. I have endeavoured ſome- gr 
= times to divert, and fometimes to elevate; but have yy 
imagined it an uſeleſs attempt to diſturb merriment n 


by 
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by ſolemnity, or interrupt ſeriouſneſs by drollery, 
Yet I ſhall this day publith two letters of very diffe- 
rent tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, 
may chance to pleaſe even when they are not cri- 
tically approved. | 


To the RAMBLER. 


Dear SIR, ae” 
"HOUGH, as my mamma tells me, I am too 
young to talk at the table, I have great plea- 
ſure in liſtening to the converſation of learned men, 
eſpecially when they diſcourſe of things which I do 
not underſtand ; and have, therefore, been of late 
particularly delighted with many difputes about the 
alteration of the ftile, which, they lay, is to be made 
by act of parliament. 


Ox day, when my mamma was gone out of 
the room, I aſked a very great ſcholar what the ſtile 
was. He told me, he was afraid, I ſhould hardly 
underſtand him when he informed me, that it was 
the ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I ſhould underſtand 
him; for I never yet knew time computed in my 
life, nor can imagine why we ſhould be at ſo much 
trouble to count what we cannot keep. He did not 
tell me whether we are to count the time paſt, or 
the time to come; but I have conſidered them both 
by myſelf, and think it as fooliſh to count time that 
is gone, as money that is ſpent; and as for the time 
which is to come, it only ſeems farther off by count- 
ing; and therefore when any pleaſure is promiſed _ 
me, 1 always think of the time as little as I can. 


I nav fince liſtened very attentively to every 
one that talked upon this ſubje&, of whom the 
greater part ſeem not to underſtand it better than 
myſelf ; for though they often hint how much the 
nation has been miſtaken, and rejoice that we are 

at 
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at laſt growing wiſer than our anceſtors, I have ne- 
ver been able to diſcover from them that any body 
has dicd ſooner, or been married later, for counting 


time wrong; and therefore, I began to fancy, that 
there was great buſtle with little conſequence. _ 


Ar laſt, two friends of my papa, Mr Cycle and 
Mr Starlight, being, it ſeems, both of high learn- 
ing, and able to make an almanack, began to talk 
about tLe new ſtile. Sweet Mr Starlight—I1 am 
fare I ſhall love his name as long as I live; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we 
ſhould never be right without a year of conſuſien. 
Dear Mr Rambler, did you ever hear any thing fo 
charming? a whole year of confuſion! When there 
has been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one 
night of confuſion worth a thouſand nights of reft; 
and if I can but ſee a year of confuſion, a whole 
year of cards in one room, and dancings in another, 
here a feaſt, and there a maſquerade, and plays, 
and coaches, and hurries, and meſſages, and milli- 
ners, and raps at the door, and viſits, and frolics, 
and new faſhions, I ſhall not care what they do 
with the reſt of the time, nor whether they count 


it by the old ſtile or the new; for I am reſolved to 


break looſe from the nurſery in the tumult, and 
play my part among the reſt; and it will be ſtrange 
if I cannot get a huſband and a chariot in the year 


of confuſion. 


_ CrcrLx, who is neither ſo young nor ſo handſome 
as Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the 
perplexity-may be avoided by leaping over eleven 


days in the reckoning; and indeed if it ſhould come 


only to this, I think the new ſtile is a delightful 
thing; for my mamma ſays, I ſhall go to court when 
I am ſixteen, and if they can but contrive often to 
leap over eleven. days together, the months of re- 
ſtraint will ſoon be at an end. It is ſtrange, that 
with all the plots that have been laid againſt time, 

: they 
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they could never kill it by act of parliament before. 
Dear fir, if you have any vote or intereſt, get them 
but for once to deſtroy eleven months, and then I 
ſhall be as old as ſome married ladies. But this is 
deſired only if you think they will not comply with 
Mr Starlight's ſcheme; for nothing ſurely could 
pleaſe me like a year of confuſion, when I ſhall no 
longer be fixed this hour to my pen, and the next to 
my needle, or wane at home for the dancing-maſter 
one day, and th= next for the muſic-maſter, but 
run from ball to ball, and from drum to drum; 
and ſpend all my time without taſks, and without 
account, and go out without telling whither, and 
come home without regard to preſcribed hours, or 

fa mily - rules. 
4 am, Sir, ; a 


Your humble Servant, 
PROPER ANTIA. 


Mr RAMBTER, 
1 WAS ſeized this morning with an unuſual pen» 
ſiveneſs, and finding that books only ſerved to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and invigoration from the kennels of the 
air, and brightneſs of the fun. 


As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
were ſtruck with the A for the reception of 
deſerted infants, which 1 ſurveyed with pleaſure, 
till, by a natural train of ſentiment, I began to re- 
flect on the fate of the mothers. For to what ſhel- 
ter can they fly? Only to the arms of their betray- 
er, which perhaps are now no longer open to re- 
ceive them; and then how quick muſt be the 
tranſition from deluded virtue to ſhameleſs guilt, 


and from ſhamelcfs guilt to hopeleſs wretchedneſs ? 


Tet anguiſh that I felt left me no reſt, till 1 had, 
by your means, addreſſed my ſelf to the public _ 
beha 
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behalf of thoſe forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town; whoſe milery here might ſatisfy the moſt 


- rigorous cenſor, and whoſe participation of our com- 


mon nature might ſurely induce us to endeavour, 
at leaſt, their preſervation from eternal puniſhment. 


Task were all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt 
innocent; and might ſtill have continued blameleſs 
and eaſy, but for the arts and inſinuations of thoſe 
whoſe rank, fortune, or <cducation, furniſhed them 
with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 
libertine reflect a moment on the ſituation of that 
woman, who, being fortaken by her betrayer, is re- 
duced to the neceſſity of turning proſtitute for 
bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the 
evils which it produces. | 


IT cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 


this dreadful courſe of life, with ſhame, horror, and 
regret; but where can they hope for refuge? “ The 
« world is not their friend, nor the world's law.” 


Their ſighs, and tears, and groans, are criminal in 


the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, 
who fatten on their milcry, and threaten them with 
want or a goal, it they ſhew the leaſt deſign of eſca- 
ping from their bondage. 


«© To wipe all tears from off all faces,” is a taſk 
too hard for mortals; but to alleviate misfortunes 


is often within the moſt limited power: yet the op- 


portunities, which every day affords of relieving the 
moſt wretched of human beings, are overlooked 
and neglected, with equal diſregard of policy and 
goodneſs. 1 


Tugxx are places, indeed, ſet apart, to which 
theſe unhappy creatures may red, when the diſ- 
eaſes of incontinence ſeize upon them; but it they 


obtain a cure, to what are they reduced? Either to 


return, With the {mall remains of beauty, to their 
former 
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former guilt, or periſh in the ſtreets with naked- 


neſs and hunger, 


Ho frequently have the gay and thoughtleſs, 
in their evening frolics, ſeen a band of theſe miſe- 
rable females, covered with rags, ſhivering with 
cold, and pining with hunger ; and, without either 
pitying their calamities, or reflecting upon the 
cruelty of thoſe who perhaps firſt ſeduced them by 
careſſes of fondneſs, or magnificence of promiſes, 


go on to reduce others to the ſame wretchedneſs by 
the ſame means. | 


To ſtop the increaſe of this deplorable multitude, . 


is undoubtedly the firſt and moſt prefling conſidera» 
tion. To prevent evil is the great end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilance and ſeverity are 
properly employed, But ſurely thoſe whom paſ- 
ſion or intereſt have already depraved, have ſome 
claim to compaſſion, from beings equally frail and 
fallible with themſelves. Nor will they long groan 
in their preſent afflictions, if none were to refuſe 
them relief, but theſe that owe. their exemption 


from the ſame diſtreſs only to their wiſdom and 
their virtue, 


J am, &c, t 
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Nums. 108. SaruxDAv, March 30. 1751. 


Sapere aude, 
Inc ige. * ivend; recte qui prorogat horam, 
 Rufticus expectat dum defluat amnis : at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volttbilis æ vum. Ho R. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be i: 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay, 


be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 
CowLEY. 


N ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcontente d at 
the preſent ſtate of things, which his ſyſtem 


of opinions obliged him to repreſent in its worſt 


form, has obſerved of the earth, © that its greater 
part is covered by the uninbabitable ocean; that 
de of the reſt ſome is encumbered with naked moun- 
©« tains, and ſome loſt under barren ſands ; ſome 
0 ſcorched with unintermitted heat, and ſome pe- 


« trified with perpetual froſt; ſo that only a few re- 


“ gions remains for the production of fruits, the 
“ paſture of cattle, and the accommodation of man.“ 


Tur ſame obſervation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our preſent ſtate. When we 


have deducted all that is abſorbed in fleep, all that 
is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, 


or irrefiſtibly engroſſed by the tyranny of cuſtom; 


all that paſſes in regulating the ſuperficial decora- 
tions of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of 
civility to the diſpoſal of others ; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of diſeaſe, or ſtolen imper- 
ceptibly away by laſſitude and languor; we ſhall 
find that part of our duration very ſmall of which 
we can truly call ourſelves maſters, or which 
we can ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
our * are loſt! in a rotation of petty cares, in a 

conſtant 


Till the whole ſtream, which bu kf bim, ſhould 
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conſtant recurrence of the ſame employments; ma- 
ny of our proviſions for eaſe or happineſs are always 


exhauſted by the preſent day; and a great part of 


our exiſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, than that of 
enabling us to enjoy the reſt, 


Or the few moments which are left in our diſpo- 
ſal, it may reaſonably be expected, that we ſhould 


be ſo frugal, as to let none of them flip from us 


without ſome equivalent; and perhaps it might be 
found, that as the earth, however ſtraitened by 
rocks and waters, is capable of producing more 
than all its inhabitants are able to conſume, our 
lives, though much contracted by incidental diſtrac- 
ction, would yet afford us a large {pace vacant to 
the exerciſe of reaſon and virtue ; that we want not 
time, but diligence, for great performances; and 
that we ſquander much of our allowance, even 
while we think it ſparing and inſufficient. 


Tunis natural and neceſſary comminution of our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us inſenſible of the ne- 
gligence with which we ſuffer them to flide away. 
We never conſider ourlelvcs as pofi:fled at once of 
time ſufficient for any great delign, and therefore 
indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſements, We 
think it unneceſſary to take an account of a few ſu- 
pernumerary moments, which, however employed, 
could have produced little advantage, and which 
were expoſed to a thouſand chances of diſturbance 
and interruption. 


IT is obſervable, that either by nature or by ha- 
bit, our faculties are fitted to images of a certain 
extent, to which we adjuſt great things by diviſion, 
and little things by accumulation. OF extenlive 
ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the parts ſue- 
cezd one another; and atoms we cannot perceive, 
till they are united into maſſes. Thus we break the 
vaſt periods of- time into centuries and years; 4nd 


VorL. III. C I thus, | 7: ; 
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thus, if we would know the amount of moments, 
we muſt agglomerate them into days and weeks. 


Tux proverbial oracles of our parſimonious an- 
ceſtors have informed us, that the fatal waſte of for- 
tune is by ſmall expences, by the profuſion of ſums 
too little ſingly to alarm our caution, and which we 
never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider together. Of the 
ſame kind is the prodigality of life; he that hopes to 
look back hereafter with ſatis faction upon paſt years, 
muſt learn to know the preſent value of ſingle mi- 
nutes, and endeavour to let no particle of time fall 
uſeleſs to the ground. | 


IT is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the at- 
tainment of any new qualification, to look upon 
themſelves as required to change the general courſe 
of their conduct, to diſmils buſineſs, and exclude 
pleaſure, and to devote their days and nights to a 
particular attention. But all common degrees of ex- 
cellence are attainable at a lower price; he that 
ſhould ſteadily and reſolutely aflign to any ſcience 
or language thoſe interſtitial vacancies which inter- 
vene in the molt crowded varicty of diverſion or 
employment, would find every day new irradiations 
of knowledge, and diſcover how much more is to 
be hoped from frequency and perſeverance, than 
from violent efforts, aud ſudden deſires; efforts 


which are ſoon remitted when they encounter dif- 


ficulty, and detires which, if they are indulged too 
often, will ſhake off the authority of reaſon, and 
range capriciouſly from one object to another. 


Tux diſpoſition to defer every important deſign 
to a'time of leiſure, and a ſtate of ſettled unitormi- 
ty, proceeds generally from a falſe eſtimate of the 
human powers. If we except thoſe gigantic and 
ſtupendous intelligences, who are ſaid to graſp a ſy- 
ſtem by intuirion, and bound forward from one ſe- 
Fics of concluſions to another, without regular ſteps, 


through 
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through intermediate propoſitions, the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtudents make their advances in knowledge 
by ſhort flights, between each of which the mind 
may lie at reſt. For every ſingle act of progreſſion 
a ſhort time is ſufficient; and it is only neceſſary, 


that whenever that time is afforded, it be well em- 
ployed. 


Fa w minds will be long confined to ſevere and 


laborious meditation; and when a ſucceſsful attack 
on knowledge has been made, the ſtudent recreates 
himſelf with the contemplation of his conqueſt, 
and forbears another incurſion, till the new- acqui- 
red truth has become familiar, and his curioſity calls 
upon him for freſh gratifications. Whether the 
time of intermiſſion is ſpent in company, or in ſol» 

tude, in neceſſary buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, 
the underſtanding is equally abſtracted from the 
object of enquiry; but, perhaps, it it be detained 
by occupations lets pleaſing, it returns again to ſtu— 
dy with greater alacrity, than when it is glutted with 
ideal pleaſures, and furteited with intemperance of 
application. He that will not ſuffer himſelf to be 
diſcouraged by fancied impoſlibilities, may ſome- 
times find his abilities invigorated by the ncceſſity 
of exerting them in ſhort intervals, as the force ot a 


current is increaſed by the contraction of its chan- 
nel. 


From ſome cauſe like this, it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among thoſe who have contributed to 
the advancement of learning, many have riſen to 
eminence in oppolition to all the obſtacles which 
external circumitances could place in their way, a- 
midſt the tumults of bufinets, the diſtreſſes of po- 
verty, or the diſſipations of a wandering and unſet- 
tled ſtate. A great part of the life of Eraſmus was 
one continual peregrination : ill ſupplied with the 
gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, and 
trom kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of pa- 
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trons and preferment, hopes which always flattered 
and always deceived him; he yet found means, 
by unſhaken conſtancy, and a vigilant improve- 
ment of thoſe hours, which, in the midſt of 
the moſt reſtleſs activity, will remain unengaged, 
to write more than another, in the ſame condition, 
would have hoped to read. Compelled by want to 
attendance and ſolicitation, and fo much verſed in 
common life, that he has tranſmitted to us the moſt 
perfect delineation of the manners of his age, he 
Joined to his knowledge of the world, ſuch applica- 
tion to books, that he will ſtand for ever in the firſt 
rank of literary heroes. How this proficiency was 
obtained, he ſufficiently diſcovers, by informing us, 


that the Praz/e of Fully, one of his moſt celebrated 


performances, was compoſed by him on the road 
to Italy; ne totum illud tempus quo equo ſuit in ſiden- 
dum, illiteratis fabulis terreretur, leſt the hours 
which he was obliged to ſpend on horſeback, 
ſhould be tattled away without regard to literature. 


An Italian philoſopher exprefled in his motto, 
that time was his eftate; an eſtate indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will 
always abundantly repay the labours of induftry, 
and ſatisfy the moſt extenſive deſires, if no part of 
it be ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be over- 
run with noxious plants, or laid out for ſhew ra- 
ther than for ule. | 


NuuB, 
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NuMs. og. TugsDay, April 2. 1751. 


Gratum eſt, quod patriæ civem, populoque dediſti, 

Si facis ut patriæ fit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Ultilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis. 
Plurimumenim intererit,quibus artibas, et quibus hunc tu 
Mor ibus inflitutas. | Juv. 


Grateful the gift! a memher to the ſtate, 

If you that member uſeful ſhall create; Fo 

Train'd both to war, and when the war ſhall ceaſe, 

As fond as fit t' improve the arts of peace. 
For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

The hopeful object of your future joy. ELPHIN« 


7 the RA MB L E R. 


S 1 n, | i 
HOUGH you ſeem to have taken a view 
ſufficiently extenſive of the miſeries of life, 

and have employed much of your ſpeculation on 
mouratul ſubjects, you have not yet exhauſted the 
whole ſtock of human infelicity. There is ſtill a 
ſpecies of wretchedneſs which eſcapes your obſerva- 


tion, though it might ſupply you with many ſage re- 


marks, and ſalutary cautions. 


I canNnoT but imagine the ftart of attention 


awakened by this welcome hint; and at this inftant 
{ee the Rambler ſnuffing his candle, rubbing his ſpec- 
tacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out interruption, and 
lettling himiclf in his ealy chair, that he may enjoy 


a new calamity without diſturbance. For whether. 


it be, that continucd ick rs or misfortune has ac- 
quainted you only with the bittcrnets of being; 
or that you imagine none but yourielt able to diſco- 
ver what I ſuppole has been ſcen aud felt by all the 
inhabitants of the world : whether you intend your 
Writings as antidotal to the levity and merriment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attract the fa- 


vour of the public; or tancy that you have ſome par- 
| C. 
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ticular powers of dolorous declamation, and warble 
out your groans with uncommon elegance or energy; 
it is certain, that whatever be your ſubject, melan- 
choly for the moſt part burſts in upon your ſpe- 
culation, your gaiety is quickly overcaſt, and 
though your readers may be flattered with hopes af 

pleaſantry, they are ſeldom diſmiſſed but with hea- 
vy hearts. | 


TrarT I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tion of your own ſyllables of ſadneſs, I will inform 
you, that I was condemned by ſome diſaſtrous influ- 
ence to be an only fon, born to the apparent proſpect 
of a large fortune, and allotted to my parents at that 
time of life, when ſatiety of common diverſions al- 
lows the mind to indulge parental affection with 
greater intenſeneſs. My birth was celebrated by 
the tenants with feaſts, and dances, and bagpipes ; 
congratulations were ſent from every family within 
ten miles round; and my parents diſcovered in my 
 Hrſt cries ſuch tokens of future virtue and under- 
ſtanding, that they declared themſelves determi- 
ned to devote the remaining part of life to my hap- 
pineſs, and the increaſe of their eſtate, 


TRE abilities of my father and mother were not 


perceptibly unequal, and education had given nei- 
ther much advantage over the other. They had both 
kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittered 
in play-houſes, and danced at court, and were both 
Expert in the games that were in their time called 
in as auxiharics againſt the intruſion of thought. 


WHEN there is ſuch a parity between two perſons 
aſſociated for life, the dejcction which the huſband, 
if he be not completely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer 


for want of ſuperiority, finks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 


My mamma therefore governed the family without 
controul; and except that my father ſtil] retained 
ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, 


** 
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after a ſupernumerary bottle, broke a looking: glaſs, 
or china diſh, to prove his ſovereignty, the whole 
courſe of the year was regulated by her direction, 
the ſervants received from her all their orders, and 
the tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at her diſ- 
cretion. 2 | 


SHE therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſu- * 
perintendance of her ſon's education; and when my 
father, at the inſtigation of the parſon, faintly pro- 
poſed that] ſhould be ſent to ſchool, very potitively 
told him, that ſhe would not ſuffer ſo fine a child to 
be ruined ; that the never knew any boys at a gram- 
mar- ſchool that could come into a room without 
bluſhing, or fit at the table without ſome awkward 
uneaſineſs ; that they were always putting them- 
felves into danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiating 
their behaviour with mean company; and that, for 
her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave than 
ſee me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, 
and ſneak about with, dirty thoes, and blotted fin- 
gers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 
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Mr father, who had no other end in his propo- 
fal than to appear wile and manly, ſoon acquieſced, 
fince I was not to live by my learning; for indeed 
he had known very few ſtudents that had not ſome 
ſtiffneſs in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be procured, and hired 

an honeſt gentleman of mean converfation and nar- 
row ſentiments, but whom having paſſed the com- 
mon forms of literary education, they implicitly con- 
cluded qualified to teach all that was to be learned 
from a ſchool. He thought himſelf ſufficiently ex- 
alted by being placed at the ſame table with his pu- 
pil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his: 
felicity by the utmoſt flexibility of ſubmiſſion to all 
my mother's opinions and caprices. He frequently 
took away my book, leſt I ſhould mope with too 
much application, charged me never to write with- 


Out 
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out turning up my ruffles, and generally bruſhed 
my coat before he diſmiſſed me into the parlour, 


He had no Cen to b of too burden- 
ſome an employment; for my mother very judi- 
ciouſly conſidered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and ſuffered me not to paſs 
any more time in his apartment than my leſſon re- 
quired. When 1 was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe 
enjoined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, 
who was ſeldom mentioned before me but for prac- 
tices to be avoided. I was every moment admoniſh- 
ed not to lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing 
my hands like my tutor; and once my mother very 
ſeriouſly deliberated upon his total diſmiſſion, be- 
cauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, to learn his manner of 
ſticking on my hat, and had his bend in my ſhoul- 
ders, and his totter in my gait, 


SUCH, however, was her care, that I eſcaped all 
theſe depravities ; and when I was only twelve years 
old, had rid myſelf of every appearance of childiſh 
diffidence. I was celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of my remarks, and the quicknets of 
my replies; and many a ſcholar five years older 
than myſelf have I daſhed into contution by the 
ſteadineſs of my countenance, ſilenced by my readi- 
neſs of repartee, and tortured with envy by the ad- 
dreſs with which I picked up a tan, preſented a 
{nutt-box, or received an empty tea- cup. 


Ar fourteen I was 3 fkilled in all the 
niceties of dreſs, and I could not only enumerate 
all the variety of ſilks, and diſtinguith the product 
of a French loom, but dart my eye through a nume- 
rous company, and obſcrve every deviation trom 
the reigning mode. I was univerially ikiltul in all 
the changes of expentive finery; but as every one, 
they ſay, has ſomething to which he is particularly 
born, was eminently Knowing in Bruſſel's * 

HE 
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Tas next year ſaw me advanced to the truſt and 
power of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly, 
All received their partners from my hand, and to 
me every ſtranger applied for introduction. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a tutor, who 
was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for life, and left 
me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myſelf. 


IN a ſhort time I came to London, and as my fa- 
ther was well known among the higher claſſes of 
life, ſoon obtained admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid 
aſſemblies, and moſt crowded card-tables. Here TI 
found myſelf univerſally carefled and applauded, 
The ladies praiſed the fancy of my clothes, the beau- 
ty of my form, and the ſoftneſs of my voice; en- 
deavoured in every place to force themſelves to my 
notice; and invited, by a thouſand oblique tolicita- 
tions, my attendance to the play-houſe, and my fa- 
lutations in the park. I was now happy to the ut- 
moſt extent of my conception; I paſſed every morn- 
ing in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, and every 
night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where neither care 
nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 


AFTER a few years, however, theſe delights be- 
came familiar, and I had leifure to look round me 
with more attention. I then found, that my flatter- 
ers had very little power to relieve the languor of 
ſatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſement; 
and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the ſphere of 
my pleaſures, and to try what ſatis faction might be 
found in the ſociety of men. I will not deny the 
mortification with which I perceived that every man, 
whoſe name I had heard mentioned with reſpect, re- 
ceived me with a kind of tenderneſs nearly border- 
ing on compaſſion; and that thoſe whoſe reputation 
was not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceflary to 
juſtify their underſtandings, by treating me with 
contempt. One of theſe witlings elevated his creſt, 
by aſking me; in a full coffechoule, the price of 

| patches; 
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patches; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 
why Mits Friſk did not keep me that afternoon to 


watch her ſquirrel. 


Wurm I found myſelf thus hunted from all maf- 


culine converſation by thole who were, themſelves 


barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and retol- 
ved to dedicate my life to their ſervice, and their 
-pleature. Bur I find that I have now loſt my charms, 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay world, tome 
are married, ſome have retired, and ſome have ſo 


much changed their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay 
any regard to my civilities, it there is any other 


man in the place. The new flight ot beauties to 
- whom I have made my addrefles, ſuffer me to pay 


the treat, and then titter with boys. So that I now 
find myſelf welcome only to a few grave ladies, 


who, unzcquainted with all that gives cither uſe or 


dignity to lite, are content to pals their hours be- 
tween their bed and their cards, without eſteem 
from the old, or reverence from the young. 


I cANNOT but think, Mr Rambler, that I have 
reaſon to complain; for turely the females ought 
to pay ſome regard to the age of him whole youth 
was pafled in endeavours to pleaſe them. They 
that encourage tully in the boy, have no right 10 


puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, that though they 


lavith their firſt tondneſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, 
they ſoon transfer their regard to other qualities, 
and ungratefully abandon their adorers to dream 
out their laſt years in ſtupidity and contempt, 


Jam, &c. 


FLORENTULUS. 
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NuMB. 110. SATURDAY, April 6. 1751, 


At bis vite dominum querentibus unum 

Lux iter eft, et clara dies, et gratia fimnplex. 

Spem ſequimur, gradimurque fide, fruimurque futuris, 

Ad que non veniunt preſentis gaudia vit e, 

Nec currunt pariter capta, et capienda voluptas. 
PkUDENTIUS, 

We through this maze of life one Lord pbey ; 

Whole light and grace unerring, lead the way. 

By hope and faith ſecure of future bliſs 

Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs : 


For baffled mortals (till attempt in vain, 
Preſent and future bliſs at once to pain. 


F. LEWIS. 


_— to pleaſe the Lord and Father of the 


univerſe, is the ſupreme intereſt of created 


and dependent beings, as it is eaſily proved, has 


een univerlally confeſſed; and ſince all rational 
agents are conſcious of having n-glected or violated 
the duties preſcribed to them, the fear of being re- 


jected, or punith-d by God, has always burdened. 


the human mind. The expiation of crimes, and 
renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine favour, 
the retore conſtitutes a large part of every religion, 


Tus various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and intereſt tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may ſometimes reproach or 


d: grade humanity, at leaſt ſhew the general conſent 


of all ages and nations, in their opinion of the pla- 
cability of the divine nature. That God will for- 
give, may indeed be eſtabliſhed as the firſt and fun- 
damental truth of religion; for though the know- 
ledge of his exiſtence is the origin of philoſophy, 
yet without the belief of his mercy, it would have 
little influence upon our moral conduct There 
could be no proipect of enyoz.ng the protection or 


regard 
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regard of him, whom the leaſt deviation, from rec- 
titude made inexorable for ever; and *every man 
would naturally withdraw his thoughts from the 
contemplation of a Creator, whom he muſt conſi- 
der as a governor too pure to be pleaſed, and too 
ſevere to be pacified; as an enemy infinitely wile, 
and infinitely powerful, whom he could neither 
deceive, eſcape, nor reſiſt. 


WHERE there is no hope, there can be no endea- 
vour. A conſtant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terreſtrial diligence; and therefore the 
progreſs of life could only have been the natural 
deſcent of negligent deſpair from crime to crime, 
had not the univerſal perſuaſion of forgiveneſs, to be 
obtained by proper means of reconciliation, recalled 
thoſe to the paths of virtue whom their paſſions had 
ſolicited aſide; and animated to new attempts, and 
firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom difficulty had dif- 
couraged, or negligence ſurpriſed. | 


Ix times and regions fo disjoined from each other, 
that there can {ſcarcely be imagined any communica- 
tion of ſentiments either by commerce or tradition, 
has prevailed a general and uniform expectation of 
propitiating God by corporal auſterities, of anticipa- 
ting his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and ap- 


peaſing his juſtice by a ſpeedy and cheerful ſubmiſ- 


non to a leſs penalty when a greater is incurred. 


INCORPORATED minds will always feel ſome in- 
clination towards exterior acts, and ritual obſervan- 
ces. Ideas not repreſented by ſenſible objects, are fleet- 
ing, variable, and evaneſcent. We are not able to 
judge of the degree of conviction which operated at 
any particular time upon our own thoughts, but as it 
is recorded by ſome certain and definite effect, He 
that reviews his life in order to determine the pro- 
bability of his acceptance with God, if he could 


once citabliſh the neceflary proportion between 
crimes 
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crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely reſt upon his 
performance of the expiation; but while ſafety re- 
mains the reward only of mental purity, he is always 
afraid left he ſhould decide too ſoon in his own fa- 
your, leſt he ſhould not have felt the pangs of true 
contrition; leſt he ſhould miſtake ſatiety for deteſta- 
tion, or imagine that his paſſions are ſubdued when 
they are only ſleeping. 


FRo M this natural and reaſonable diffidence aroſe, 
in humble and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to con- 


found penance with repentance, to repoſe on hu- 


man determinations, and to receive from ſome ju- 


dicial ſentence the ſtated and regular aſſi gn ment of 


reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be 
without reſource: we ſeek, in the knowledge of 
others, a ſuccour for our own ignorance; and are 
ready to truſt any that will undertake to direct us, 
when we have no confidence in ourlclves. 


Tars deſire to aſcertain, by ſome outward marks, 
the {tate of the ſoul, and this willingneſs to calm 
the conſcience by ſome ſettled method, have pro- 
duced, as they are diverſified in their effects by va - 
rious tempers and principles, moſt of the diſquiſi- 
tions and rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that have 
embarraſſed the loctrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
ſcruples concerning the neceſſary meaſures of ſor-· 
row, and adequate degrees of ſelf- abhorrence; and 
theſe rules corrupted by fraud, or debaſed by cre- 
dulity, have, by the common retiliency ot the 
mind from one extreme to another, incited others 
to an open contempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, 
all prudential caution, and tae whole diſcipline of 
regulated piety, 


| ReyexTANCE, however difficult to be practiſed, 
is, it it be explained without ſuperſtition, eatily 
vnderſtood. Repentance is the relinquiſhment of any 


Vol. III. D 1 Practice, 
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practice, from the convittion that it has offended God. 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet they are too 
cloſely connected with it, to be eaſily ſeparated 
for they not only mark its ſincerity, but promote 
its efficacy. 1 | 

No man commits any act of negligence or obſti- 
nacy, by which his ſafety or happineſs in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re— 
morſe. He who is fully convinced, that he ſuffers 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miſcarriage to its firſt cauſe, to image to himſelf 
a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary reſo- 
lutions againſt the like fault, even when he knows 
that he ſhall never again have the power of com- 
mitting it. Danger conſidered as imminent natural- 
ly produces ſuch trepidations of impatience as leave 
all human means of ſafety behind them. He that 
has once caught an alarm of terror, is every moment 
ſeized with uſeleſs anxieties, adding one ſecurity to 
another, trembling with ſudden doubts, and diſtract- 
ed by the perpetual occurrence of new expedients. 
If therefore he whoſe crimes have deprived him of 
the favour of God, can reflect upon his conduct 
without diſturbance, or can at will baniſh the re- 
flection; if he who conſiders himſelf as ſuſpended 
over the abyſs of eternal perdition only by the thread 
of life, which muſt ſoon part by its own weakneſs, 
and which the wing of every minute may divide, 
Can caſt his eyes round him without ſhuddering 
with-horror, or panting with ſecurity ; what can 
he judge of himſelf, but that he is not yetawakened 
to ſufficient conviction, ſince every loſs is more la- 
mented than the loſs of the divine favour, and every 
danger more dreadcd than the danger of final con- 
demanation ? | 


RETIREMENT from the cares and pleaſures of 
the world has been often recemmended as uſeful to 
JEPENTANCEs 


Ff 


7 
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repentance. This at leaſt is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occaſions: and ſurely the retro- 
ſp..& of life, the ditentanglement of actions compli- 
cated with innumerable circumſtances, and ditfu- 
ſed in various relations, the ditcovery of the prima- 
ry movements of the heart, and the extirpation of 
luſts and appetites deeply rooted and widely ſpread, 
may be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſſion from {port 
and noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpention 
of common affairs, ſome pauſe of temporal pain 
and pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that de- 
liberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
in which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, and exa- 


mining the only queſtion in which miſtake cannot 
be rectified. 


AUSTERITIES and mortifications are means by 
which the mind is invigorated and rouſed, by which 
the attractions of pleaſures are interrupted, and the 
chains of ſenſuality are broken. It is obſerved by 
one of the fathers, that he 1/9 reftrdins himſelf in the 
uſe of things lawſul, will never encroach upsn things 
forbidden. Abitinence, if nothing more, is, at leaſt, 
a cautious retreat from the utmoſt verge of per- 
mifſion, and confers that ſecurity which cannot be 
realonably hoped by him that dares always to hover 
over the precipice of deſtruction, or delights to ap- 
proach the pleaiures which he knows it fatal to par- 
take. Auſterity is the proper antidote to indulgence; 
the diſeaſes of mind, as well as body, are cured by 
contraries, and to contraries we ſhould readily have 
recourſe, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 


THe cempletion and ſum of repentance is a 
change of life. That ſorrow which dictates no cau- 
tion, that fear which does not quicken our eſcape, 
that auſterity which fails to rectify our affections, 


are vain and nnavailing. But forrow and terror muſt 


naturally precede reformation; for what other cauſe 
| D 2 can 
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can produce it? He therefore that feels himſelf a- 
larmed by his conſcience, anxious for the attain- 
ment of a better ſtate, and afflicted by the memory 
of his paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, that the 
great work of repentance is begun; and hope, by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of ſtrengthening his conviction, to impreſs 
upon his mind ſuch a ſenſe of the divine preſence, 
as may overpower the blandiſhments of ſecular de- 
lights, and enable him to advance from one degree 
of holineſs to another, till death thall ſet him tree 
from doubt and conteſt, miſery and tempintions 
8. 
What better can we do, than proſt rate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confeſs 


Humbly our faults, and pardon bep, with tears 


Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of . unfeigu'd, and humiliation meek ? 


— 


UE 
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®poveiv yap ot THYEig, BY ROPAAEILS. $0rHOC. 


Diſaſter always waits on early wit. 


T has been obſerved, by long experience, that 

lite ſprings produce the greateſt plenty. 'The de- 
lay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, 
is for the moſt part liberally recompenſed by the 
exuberance and fecundity of the enſuing ſeaſons; 
the bloſſoms which lie concealed till the year is ad- 
vanced, and the ſun is high, eſcape thole chilling 
blaſts, av nocturnal froſts, which are often fatal 
to early luxuriance, prey upon the firſt ſmiles of 
vernal beauty, deſtroy the feeble principles of vege- 
table life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and beat 
down the flowers unopened to the ground. 


I 
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I aM afraid there is little hope of perſuading the 
young and ſprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the ſpring naturally forces my attention, to learn 
from the great proceſs of nature, the difference 
between diligence and hurry, between ſpeed and 
precipitation; to proſecute their deſigns with calm- 
neſs, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make. Youth is the time of enterpriſe and 
hope ; having yet no occaſion of comparing our 
force with any oppoſing power, we naturally form 
preſumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obſtruction and impediment will give way before us. 
The firſt repulſes rather inflame vehemence than 
teach prudence; a brave and generous mind is long 
before it ſuſpects its own weakneſs, or ſubmits to 
ſap the difficulties which it expected to ſubdue by 
ſtorm. Before diſappointments have enforced the 
dictates of philoſophy, we believe it in our power 
to ſhorten the interval between the firſt cauſe and 
the laſt effect; we laugh at the timorous” delays of 
plodding induſtry, and fancy, that by increaſing the 
tire, we can at pleaſure accelerate the projection. 


AT our entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promiſes of time ſufficient for the 
regular maturation of our ſchemes, and a long en- 
joy ment of our acquiſitions, we are eager to ſeize 
the preſent moment; we pluck every gratification 
within our reach, without ſuffering it to ripen into 
perfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight 
into a narrow compals: but age ſeldom fails to 
change our conduct; we grow negligent of time in 
proportion as we have leſs remaining, and ſuffer the 
laſt part of life to ſteal from us in languid prepara- 
tions for future undertakings, or flow approaches to 
remote advantages, in weak hopes of tome fortui- 
tous occurrence, or drowly equilibrations. of unde- 
termined counſel, Whether it be that the aged, 
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having taſted the pleaſure of man's condition, and 


found them deluſive, become leſs anxious for their 


attainment z: or that frequent miſcarriages have de- 


preſſed them to deſpair, and frozen them to inacti- 


vity ; or that death ſhocks them more as it advances 
upon them, and they are afraid to remind themſelves 
of their decay, or to diſcover to their own hearts, 
that the time of trifling is paſt. 


A PERPETUAL conflict with natural defires ſeems 
to be the lot of our preſent ſtate. In youth we re- 
quire ſomething of the tardineſs and frigidity of 
age; and in age, we muſt labour to recall the fire 
and impetuoſity of youth; in youth we muſt learn 
to expect, and in age to enjoy. | 


Tu torment of expectation is, indeed, not eaſi- 
ly to be borne at a time when every idea of gratifica- 


tion fires the blood, and flaſhes on the fancy; when 


the heart is vacant to every freſh form of de- 
light, and has no rival engagements to withdraw it 
from the importunities of a new deſire. Yet ſince 
the fear of miſſing what we ſeek muſt always be 
proportionable to the happineſs expected from poſ- 
ſeſſing it, the paſſions, even in this tempeſtuous 
ſtate, might be ſomewhat moderated by frequent 
inculcation of the miſchief of temerity, and the 
hazard of loſing that which we endeavour to ſeize 
before our tine. | | 


Hs that too early aſpires to honours, muſt reſolve 
to encounter not only the oppoſition of intereſt, but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven- 
tures, and uncertain projects; and he that haſtens 
too ſpeedily to reputation, often raiſes his character 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himſelf in colours 


which quickly fade, or in plumes which accident 


may ſhake off, or competition pluck away. 


THE 
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THE danger of early eminence has been extend- 
ed by ſome, even to the gifts of nature; and an opi- 
nion has been long conceived, that quickneſs of in- 
vention, accuracy of judgment, or extent of know- 
ledge, appearing before the uſual time, preſage a 
ſhort life. Even thoſe who are leſs inclined to 
form general concluſions, from inſtances which by 
their own nature muſt be rare, have yet been incli- 
ned to prognoſticate no ſuitable progreſs from the 
firſt ſallies of rapid wits ; but have obſerved, that 
after a ſhort effort, they either loiter or faint, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the even 
and regular perſeverance of flower underſtand- 
* | 


IT frequently happens, that applauſe abates di- 
ligence. Whoever finds himſelf to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to ſpare 
the labour of unncceſſary performances, and fit 
down to enjoy at cate his ſuperfluities of honour. 
He whom jucceſs has made confident of bis abili- 
ties, quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and 
looks contemptuouſly on the gradual advances of a 
rival, whom he imagines himſelf able to leave be- 
hind whenever he thall again ſummon his force to 
the conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure diſſipate 
attention, and weaken conſtancy ; nor is it ealy for 
him that has ſunk from diligence into ſloth to roule 
out of his. lethargy, to recollect his notions, re- 
kindle his curioſity, and engage with his former 
ardour in the toils of ſtudy. 


EveN that friendſhip which intends the reward 
of genius, too often tends to obſtruct it. The plea- 
ſure of being careſſed, diſtinguiſhed, and admired, 
eaſily ſeduces the ſtudent from literary ſolitude. 
He is ready to follow the call which ſummons him 
to hear his own praiſe, and which, perhaps, at orice 
Hatters his appetite with certainty of pleaſures, and 
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his ambition with hopes of patronage; "pleaſures 
which he conceives inexhauſtible, and hopes which 
he has not yet learned to diſtruſt. | | 

THEsE evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature, or conſidered as inſeparable from 
an early diſplay of uncommon abilities. They may 
be certainly eſcaped by prudence and reſolution, and 
muſt therefore be recounted rather as conſolations 
to thoſe who are leis liberally endowed, than as 
diſcouragements to ſuch as are born with uncom- 
mon qualities, Beauty is well known to draw after 
it the perſecutions of impertinence, to incite the 
artifices of envy, and to, raiſe the flames of unlaw- 
ful love; yet among the ladies whom prudence or 
modeſty have made moſt eminent, who has ever 
complained of the inconveniencies of an amiable 
form? or would have purchaſed ſafety by the loſs 
of charms ? 


NerTHneR grace of perſon, nor vigour of under- 
ſtanding, are to be regarded otherwiſe than as bleſſ- 
ings, as means of happineſs indulged by the Su— 
preme Benefactor; but the advantages of either 
may be loſt by too much eagerneſs to obtain them. 
A thouſand beauties in their firſt bloſſom, by an im- 
prudent expoſure to the open world, have ſuddenly 
withered at the blaſt of infamy; and men who 
might have ſubjected new regions to the empire of 
learning have been lured. by the praiſe of their firſt 
productions from academical retirement, and wa- 
ſted their days in vice and dependence. The vir- 
gin who too ſoon aſpires to celebrity and conqueſt, 
periſhes by childiſh vanity, ignorant incredulity, 
or guiltleſs indiſcretion. The genius who catches 
at laurels and preferment before his time, mocks 
the hopes that he had excited, and loſes thoſe years 
which might have been moſt uſefully employed, the 
years of youth, of ſpirit, and vivacity, 


IT 
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Ir is one of the innumerable abſurdities of pride, 
that we are never more impatient of direction, than 
in that part of life when we need it moſt; we are in 
haſte to meet enemies whom we have not ſtrength 
to overcome, and to undertake taſks which we can- 
not perform; and as he that once miſcarries, does 
not eaſily perſuade mankind to favour another at- 
tempt, an ineffectual ſtruggle for fame is often fol- 
lowed by perpetual oblcurity, . 


7 
— 
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In mea veſanas habui diſpendia vires, 
Et valui penas ſortis in ip/e meas. Ovis. 


Of ſtrength pernicious to myſelf I boaſt ; 
The pow'rs I have were giv'n me to my coſt, 
. | F. LEWIS. 


W E are taught by Celſus, that health is beſt pre- 

ſerved by avoiding ſettled habits of life, and 
deviating ſometimes into ſlight aberrations from the 
laws of medicine; by varying the proportions of 
food and exercife, interrupting the ſucceſſions of reſt 
and labour, and mingling hardſhips with indulgence. 
The body long accuſtomed to ſtated quantities, and 
uniform periods, is diſordered by the ſmalleſt irregu- 
larity z and fince we cannot adjuſt every day by the. 
balance or barometer, it is fit ſometimes to depart 
from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to comply 
with neceſſary atiairs, or ſtrong inclinations. He 
that too long obſerves nice punctualities, condemns 
himſelf to voluntary imbecillity, and will not long 
eſcape the milcries of diſeaſe. 


Tux ſame laxity of regimen is equally neceſſary 
to intellectual health, and to a perpetual ſuſceptibi- 
lity of occaſional pleaſure. Long confinement to 
the lame company, which perhaps ſimilitude of taſte 

ef hs brought 
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brought firſt together, quickly contracts his faculties, 


and makes a thouſand things offenſive that are in 
themſelves indifferent; a man accuſtomed to hear 
only the echo of his own ſentiments, ſoon bars all 
the common avenues of delight, and has no part in 
the general gratifications of mankind. _ < 


In things which are not immediately ſubject to 
religious or moral conſideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Senſibility may, 
by an inceſſant attention to elegance and propriety, 
be quickened to a tenderneſs inconſiſtent with the 
condition of humanity, irritable by the ſmalleſt 
aſperity, and vulnerable by the gentleſt touch. He 
that pleaſes himſelf too much with minute exactneſs, 
and ſubmits to endure nothing in accommodations, 
attendance, or addreſs, below the point of perfection, 
will, whenever he enters the crowd of life, be ha- 
raſſed with innumerable diſtreſſes from which thoſe 
who have not in the ſame manner increaſed their 
ſenſations find no diſturbance. His exotic ſoftneſs 
will ſhrink at the coarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, like 
a plant tranſplanted to northern nurieries, from the 
dews and ſunſhine of the tropical regions. 


THERE will always be a wide interval between 
practical and jdcal excellence; and therefore if we 
allow not ourſclves to be ſatisfied while we can per- 
ecive any error or detect, we muſt refer our hopes 
of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence, It is well 
known, that, ex;of:d to a microſcopc, the ſmootheſt 
poliſh of the moſt ſolid bodies diſcovers cavities and 
prominencies ; and that the ſofteſt bloom ot roſcate 
virginity, repels the eye with cxcreſcencies and diſ- 
colourations. The perceptions, as well as the ſenſes, 
may be improved to our own diſquict z and we may, 
by diligent cultivation of the powers of diſlike, raiſe 
in time an artificial faſtidiouſueſs, which ſhall fill the 
imagina ion with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew us 
the naked ſkeleton of every delight, and preſent > 

only 
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only with the pains of pleaſure, and the deformities 
of beauty. 


PEEVvISHNESS, indeed, would perhaps very 1 
diſturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
conſequence of ſuperfluous delicacy for it is the 
privilege only of deep reflection, or lively fancy, to 
deſtroy happineſs by art and refinement. But by 
continual indulgence of a particular humour, or by 
long enjoyment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the dull 
and thoughtleſs may likewiſe acquire the power of 
tormenting themſelves, and others, and become ſuf- 
ficiently ridiculous or hateful to thoſe who are 
within fight of their conduct, or reach of their in- 
fluence. 


THEY that have grown old in a fingle ſtate, are 
generally found to be moroſe, fretful, and captious; 
tenacious of their own practices and maxims; foon 
offended by contradiction or negligence ; and im- 
patient of any aſſociation, but with thoſe that will 
watch their nod, and ſubmit themſelves to unlimit- 
ed authority. Such is the effect of having lived 


without the neceflity of conſulting any inclination 
but their own, 


Tx iraſcibility of this claſs of tyrants is gene- 
rally exerted upon petty provocations, fuch as are 
incident to underſtandings not far extended beyond 
the inſtincts of animal life; but unhappily he that 
fixes his attention on things always betore him, will 
never have long ceflations of anger. There are 
many veterans of luxury, upon whom every noon 
brings a paroxyim of violence, fury, and execration; 
they never ſit down to their dinner without finding 
the meat ſo injudiciouſly bought, or ſo unſkiltully 
dreſſed, ſuch blunders in the ſeaſoning, or ſuch im- 
propietics in the ſauce, as can ſcarcely be expiated 
without blood; and, in the tranſports of reſent- 
ment, make very little diſtinctions between guilt and 
innocence, but let fly their menaces, or growl out 
their 
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their difcontent upon all whom fortune expoſes to 
the ſtorm. 


IT i is not eaſy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependence on a peeviſh man. In 
every other ſtate of interiority, the certainty of plea- 
fing is perpetually increaſed by a fuller knowledge of 

our duty; and kindneſs and confidence are ſtrength- 
ened by every new act of truſt, and proof of fidelity, 
But peeviſhnelſs ſacrifices to a momentary offence, 
the obſequiouſneſs or uſefulneſs of half a life, and 
and as more is | perfor med increaſes her exactions. 


ee gained a fortune by trade, and re- 
tired into the country; and, having a brother bur- 
dened by the number of his children, adopted one 
of his ſons. The boy was diſmiffed with many pru- 
dent admonitions; informed of his father's inabi- 
lity to maintain him in his native rank ; cautioned 
againſt all oppoſition to the opinions or precepts of 
his uncle; and animated to perſeverance by the 
hopes of ſupporting the honour of the family, and 
overtopping his elder brother. He had a natural 
ductility of mind, without much warmth of affec- 
tion, orelevation of ſentiment; and therefore readily 
complied with every variety of caprice; patiently 
endured contradictory reproots; heard falſe accu- 
ſations without pain, and opprobrious reproaches 
without reply; laughed obſtreperouſly at the nine- 
ticth repetition of a joke; aſked queitions about the 
univerſal decay of trade; admired the ſtrength of 
thoſe heads by which the price of ſtocks is changed 
and adjuſted ; and behaved with ſuch prudence and 
circumſpection, that after fix years the will was 
made, and Juvenculus was declared heir, But un- 
happily, a month atterwards, retiring at night from 
his uncle's chamber, he left the door open behind 
him ;* the old man tore his will, and being then per- 
ceptibly declining, for want of time to deliberate, 
kit his money to a tradipg company. 

. WHEN 
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WHEN female minds are imbittered by age or ſo- 
litude, their malignity is generally exerted in a rigo- 
rous and ſpiteful ſuperintendence of domeſtic trifles. 
Eriphile has employed ber eloquence for twenty 
years upon the degeneracy of ſervants, the naſtineſs 
of her houſe, the ruin of her furniture, the difficulty 
of preſerving tapeſtry from the moths, and the care- 
I:fneſs of the ſluts whom ſhe employs in bruſhing it. 


It is her buſineſs every morning to viſit all the rooms, 


in hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a win- 
dow {hut or open contrary to her orders, a ſpot on 
the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that the reſt 
of the day may be juſtifiably ſpent in taunts of 
contempt, and vociferations of anger. She lives for 
no other purpoſe but to preſerve the neatneſs of a 
houſe and gardens, and feels neither inclination to 
pleaſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, while ſhe is en- 
groſſed by the great employment of keeping gra- 
vel from graſs, and wainſcot from duſt. Of three 
amiable nieces, ſhe has declared herſelf an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip 
with her hoop to another, becauſe the ſpilt her 
coffee on a turkey carpet; and to the third, becauſe 
ſhe let a wet dog run into the parlour. She has 
broken off her intercourſe of vitits, becauſe com- 
pany makes a houſe dirty ; and reſolves to confine 
herſelf more to her own affairs, and to live no long- 
er in mire by foolith lenity. N 


PEEvISHNESS is generally the vice of narrow 
minds; and, except when it is the effect of anguiſh 
and diſeaſe, by which the reſolution is broken, and 
the mind made too fecble to bear the lighteſt addi- 
tion to its miſeries, proceeds from an unreaſonable 
perſuaſiom of the importance of trifles. The proper 
remedy againſt it is, to conſider the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the folly of ſuffering perturba- 
tion and uncaſineſs from cauſes unworthy of our 
notice. | ? 
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He that reugus his peace to little caſualties, and 


ſuffers the courſe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies or offences, delivers up 
himſelf to the direction of the wind, and loſes all 
that conſtancy and equanimity which conſtitute the 
chief praiſe of a wile man. / : | 


Tre province of prudence lies between the great- 
eſt things and the leaſt; ſome ſurpaſs our power by 
their magnitude, and ſome eſcape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indiſpenſible 
buſineſs of life will afford ſufficient exerciſe to every 
underſtanding ; and ſuch is the limitation of the 
human powers, that, by attention to trifles, we muſt 
let things of importance paſs unobſerved : when we 
examine a mite with a glaſs, we ſee nothing but a mite. 


TB Ar it is every man's intereſt to be pleaſed, will 
need little proof: that it is his intereſt to pleaſe o- 
thers, experience will inform him. Ir is therefore 
not leſs neceſſary to happineſs than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of paſſions which make him uneaſy 
to himſelf, and hateful to the world, which enchain 
his intellects, and obſtruct his improvement. 


Nou. 113. TUESDAY, April 16. 1751, 


— Uxorem, Pofthume ducis ? 
Die, qua Tiſiphone, quibus exagitare colubris ? Juv. 


A ſober man like thee to change his life! 
What fury wou'd poſſeſs thee with a wife ? Davy. 


Te the RAMBLER. 


VB: m4 
Know not whether it is always a proof of inno- 
cence to treat cenſure with contempt. We owe 
{0 much reverence to the wiſdom of mankind, as 


juſtly 


* * 2 


"if 
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juſtly to wiſh, that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the concurrence of other ſuffra- 
ges; and ſince guilt and intamy mult have the ſame 
ei: upon intelligences unable to pierce beyond ex- 
ternal appearance, and influenced otten rather by 
example than precept, we are obliged to retute a 
falſc charge, lett we ſhould countenance the crime 
which we have never committed. To turn away 
from an accuſation with tupercilious fitence, 1s 
equally in the power of him that is hardened by 
villainy, and inſpirited by innocence. The wall of 
brais which Horace erects upon a clear conſcience, 
may be ſometimes raiſed by impudence or power; 
and we ſhould always with to preſerve the dignity 
ot virtue, by adorning her with graces which wick 
edneſs cannot allume, 


For this reaſon I have determined no longer to 
endure, with either patient or ſullen reſignation, a 
reproach, which is, at leatt in my opinion, unjuſt; 
but will lay my cafe honeitly before you, that you 
or your readers may at length decide it. 


WHETHER you will be able to preſerve your 
boalted impartiality, when you hear, that lam con— 
ſidcred as an adverlary by halt the female world, 
you may fuicly pardon me for doubting, notwith- 
ttanding the veneration to which you may imagine 
yourſelt entitled by your age, your learning, your 
ab{tract! , 1, or your virtue. Beauty, Mr Ramvicr, | 
has often overpowered the reſolutions of the him, 
and the reatonings of the wile, rouſed the old to 
icnfidility, and ſubdued the rigoruus to toftneis. 

x \ 

I AM one of thoſe unhappy beings, who have 
been marked out as huibands tor many different 
WOmen, and dauliberated a hundred times on the 
brink of matrimony, I have diſcuſſed all the nup- 
tial preliminaries fo often, that I can repeat the 
torms in which jointers are ſettled, pin money ſe- 
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cured, and proviſions for younger children aſcer- 
tained 3 but am at laſt doomed, by general conſent, 
to everlaſting ſolitude, and excluded, by an irrever- 
ble decree, from all of hopes connubial felicity. I 
am pointed out by every mother, as a man whoſe 
viſits cannot be admitted without reproach; who 
raiſes hopes only to embitter diſappointment, and 
makes offers only to ſeduce girls into a waſte of that 
part of life, in which they might gain advanta- 
geous matches, and become miſtreſſes and mothers. 


Incrx you will think, that ſome part of this pe- 
nal ſeverity may juſtly be remitted, when I inform 
you, that I never yet profeſſed love to a woman 
without ſincere intentions of marriage; that I have 
never continued an appearance of intimacy from the 
hour that my inclination changed, but to preſerve 
her whom I was leaving from the ſhock of abrupt- 
neſs, or the ignominy of contempt; that 1 always 
endeavoured to give the ladies an opportunity of 
ſeeming to diſcard me; and that I never forſook a 
miſtreſs for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but 
becauſe I diſcovered ſome irregularity in her con- 
duct, cr ſome depravity in her mind; not becauſe 
I was charmed by another, but becauſe I was of- 


fended by herſelf. 


I was very early tired of that ſucceſſion of amuſe- 
ments by which the thoughts of moſt young men are 


diſſipated; and had not long glittered in che ſplen- 


dour of an ample patrimony, before I wiſhed for the 
calm of domeſtic happineſs. Youth is naturally de- 
lighted with ſprightlineſs and ardour; and therefore 
I breathed out the ſighs of my firſt affection at the 
feet of the gay, the ſparkling, the vivacious Ferocula. 
I fancied to myſelf a perpetual ſource of happineſs 
in wit never exhauſted, and ſpirit never deprefled 
looked with veneration on her readineſs of expedi- 
ents, contempt of difficulty, aſſurance of addreſs, and 
promptitude of reply; conſidered her as mon by 

ome 
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ſome prerogative of nature from the weakneſs and 
timidity of female minds: and congratulated myſelf 
upon a companion ſuperior to all common troubles 
and embarraſſments. I was indeed ſomewhat di- 
ſturbed by the unſhaken perſeverance with which ſhe 
enforced her demands ot an unreaſonable ſettlement; 

et I ſhould have conſented to paſs my life in union 
with her, had not my curioſity led me to a crowd 
gathered in the ſtreet, where [ found Ferocula, in 
the preſence of hundreds, diſputing for ſixpence 
with a chairman. I ſaw her in ſo little need of 
aſſiſtance, that it was no breach of the laws of chi- 
valry to forbear interpoſition, and I ſpared myſelf 
the thame of owning her acquaintance. I forgot 
ſome point of ceremony at our next interview, and 
ſoon provoked her to forbid me her preſence. 


Mr next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
nence for learning and philotophy. 1 had trequently 
oblerved the barrennels and uniformity of connubial 
converſation, and therefore thought highly of my 
own prudence and diſcernment, when I ſelected, from 
a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep-read Mi- 
ſothea, who declared herſelf the inexorable enemy of 
ignorant pertneſs, and puerile levity; and ſcarcely 
condeſcended to make tea, but for the linguiſt, the 
geometrician, the aſtronomer, or the poet. The 
queen of the Amazons was only to be gained by the + 
hero who could conquer her in fingle combat; and 


Miſothea's heart was only to bleſs the ſcholar, who 


could overpower her by diſputation. Amidſt the 
fondeſt tranſports of courtſhip, ſhe could call for a 
definition of terms, and treated every argument with, 
contempt, that could not be reduced to regular ſyl- 
logiſm. Lou may caſily imagine, that I wiſhed 
this courtſhip at an end; but when I deſired her to 
ſhorten my torments, and fix the day of my felicity, 
we were led into a long converſation, in which Mi- 
ſothea endeavoured to demonſtrate the folly of at- 


tributing choice and ſelt- direction to any human 


E 3 being. 
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being. It was not difficult to diſcover the danger of 


committing myſelf for ever to the arms of one who 
might at any time miſtake the dictates of paſſion, or 
the calls of appetite, for the decree of fate; or con- 
fider cuckeldom as neceſſary to the general ſyſtem, 
as a link in the everlaſting chain of ſucceflive cauſes. 
I therefore told her, that deſtiny had ordained vs 
to part; and that nothing ſhould have torn me 
from her, but the talons of neceſſity. 


I THEN ſolicited the regard of the calm, the pru- 


dent, the œconomical Sophronia; a lady who conſi- 


dered wit as dangerous, and learning as ſuperfluous; 
and thought, that the woman who kept her houſe 


clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts for every 


payment, and could find them at a ſudden call, en- 
quired nicely after the condition of the tenants, read 


the price of ſtocks once a- week, and purchaſed 


every thing at the beſt market, could want no ac- 
compliſhments neceſſary to the happineſs of a wiſe 
man. She diſcourſed with great folemnity on the 
care and vigilance which the ſuperintendence of a 
family demands; obſerved how many were ruined 
by confidence in ſervants ; and told me, that ſhe 
never expected honeſty, but from a ſtrong cheſt, 
and that the beſt ſtorekeeper was the miſtrets's eye. 
Many ſuch oracles of generoſity the uttered, and 
made every day new improvements in her ſchemes 
for the regulation of her ſervants, and the diſtribution 
of her time. I was convinced, that whatever I might 


ſafer from Sophronia, I ſhould eſcape poverty; and 


we therefore proceeded to adjuſt the ſettlements 
ing to her own rule, air and ſoftly. But one 
morning her maid came to me in tears, to intreat my 
Intereſt for a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who had 
turned her out at night for breaking ſix tceth in a 
tortoiſe-ſhell comb: ſhe had attended her lady from 


a diſtant province, and having not lived long enough 


to ſave much money, was deſtitute among ſtrangers; 


in 


and though of a good ſamily, in danger of periſhing 
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in the ſtreets, or of being compelled by hunger to 
proſtitution. I made no ſcruple ot.promiting to 
reſtore her; but upon my firſt application to Sophro- 
nia, was anſwered with an air which called for ap- 
probation, that if ſhe neglected her own atfairs, I 
might ſuſpect her of neglecting mine; that the comb 
ſtood her in three halt-crowns; that no fervant 
ſhould wrong her twice; and that indeed the took 
the firſt opportunity of parting with Phyllida, be- 
cauſe, though ſhe was honeſt, her conſticution was 
bad, and ſhe thought her very likely to tall ſick. 
Of our conference, I nced not tell you the effect; 
it ſurely may be forgiven me, if, on this occaſion, I 
forgot the decency of common forms. | 


FroM two more ladies I was diſengaged, by find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the ſame 
time, and determined their choice by tlie liberality 
of our ſettlements. Another I thought myſelf ju- 
ſtified in forſaking, becauſe the gave my attorney-a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain ; another, becauie 
I could never ſoften her to tenderneis, till the heard 
that moſt of my family had died young; and an- 
other, becaule to encreaie her fortune by expecta- 
tions, {he repreſented her ſiſter as languiſhing and 
coniumptive. 


I SHALL, in another letter, give the remaining 
part of my hiſtory of courtihip. I pretume, that J 
ihould hitherto have injuied the majeſty of female 
virtue, had I not hoped to transfer my affection to 
higher merit. 

Jam, 8c, 


HYMENAUS., 


Nu us. 


: 
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NuMB. 114. SATURDAY, April 20. 1751, 


Audi, 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa eff. 
| Jo V. 


when man's life is in debate, 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. Davp, 


OWER and ſuperiority are ſo flattering and 
| delightful, that, fraught with temptation, and 
expoſed to danger, as they are, ſcarcely any virtue 
is ſo cautious, or any prudence ſo timorous, as to 
decline them. Even thoſe that have moſt reverence 
for the laws of right, are pleated with ſhewing, that 
not fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour; and 
would be thought to comply, rather than obey. We 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not 
wiſh to paſs; and, as the Roman fatyrift remarks, 
he that has no deſign to take the life of another, is 
yet glad to have it in his hands. 


FroM the ſame principle, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the deſire of 
inveſting lawful authority with terror, and govern- 
ing by force, rather than perfuaſion. Pride is un- 
willing to believe the neceſſity of aſſigning any other 
reaſon than her own will; and would rather main- 
tain the moſt equitable claims by violence and pe- 
nalties, than deſcend, from the dignity of command, 
to diſpute and expoſtulation. 


IT may, I think, be ſuſpected, that this political 
arrogance has ſometimes fonnd-its way into legifla- 
tive aſſemblies, and mingled with deliberations up- 
on property and life. A flight peruſal of the laws 
by which the meaſures ot vindictive and coercive 

juſtice are eſtabliſhed, will diſcover ſo many diſpro- 
portions between crimes and puniſhments, ſuch ca- 
pricious diſtinctions of guilt, and ſuch contuſion of 
remiſſneſs and ſeverity, as can ſcarcely be believed 

ro 
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to have been produced by public wiſdom, fincerely 
and calmly ſtudious of public happincts. ES 


Tu learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
relates, that he never ſaw a criminal dragged to ex- 
ecution without aſking himſelf, * Who knows 
« whether this man is not leſs culpable than me?“ 
On the days when the priſons of this city are empti- 
ed into the grave, let every ſpectator of the drcad- 
ful proceflion put the fame queſtion to his own 
heart, Few among thoſe that crowd in thoutands to 
the legal maſſaere, and look with careleſſneſs, per- 
haps with triumph, on the utmoſt eFacerbatior.s of 
human miſery, would then be able to return with- 
out horror and dejection. For who can congratu- 
late himſelf upon a life paſſed without ſome act 
more miſchievous to the peace or proſperity ef 
others, than the theft of a piece of money ? 


IT has been always the practice, when any par- 
ticular ſpecies of robbery becomes prevalent and 
common, to endeavour its ſuppreſſion by capital 
denunciations. Thus, one generation of malefac- 
tors is commonly cut off, and their ſucceſſors are 
frighted into new expedients; the art of thievery ts 
augmented with greater variety of fraud, and ſub- 
tilized to higher degrees of dexterity, and more 
occult methods of conveyance. The law then re- 
news the purſuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes 
the offender again with death. By this practice, 
capital inflictions are multiplied, and crimes, very 
different in their degrees of enormity, are equally 
ſubjected to the ſevereſt puniſhment that man has 
the power of exerciſing upon man. | 


Tre lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eſtimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the lofs 
or pain which ſingle acts may produce, but by the 
general alarm and anxicty ariting from the fear of 
miſchief, and inſecurity of poſſcſſion: he therefore 
| exerciſes 
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exerciſes the right which ſocieties are ſuppoſed to 
have over the lives of thoſe that compoſe them, not 
ſimply to puniſh a tranſgreſſion, but to maintain or- 
der, and preſerve quiet; he enforces thoſe laws with 
ſeverity that are moſt in danger of violation, as the 
commander of a garriſon doubles the warn on that 
fide which is threatened by the enemy. | 


_ Tr1s method has been long tried, but tried with 
ſo little ſucceſs, that rapine and violence are hourly 
increaſing: yet few ſeem willing to deſpair of its 
efficacy ; and of thoſe who employ their ipecula- 
tions upon the preſent corruption of the people, 
ſome propole the introduction of more horrid, lin- 
gering, and terrific puniſhments; ſome are inclined 
to accelerate the executions; ſome to diſcourage 
pardons; and all ſeem to think, that lenity has gi- 
ven confidence to wickedneſs, and that we can only 
be reſcued from the talons of robbery by EATEN 
rigour, and ſanguinary juſtice. 


Ver ſince the right of ſetting an uncertain, and 
arbitrary value upon life has been diſputed; and 
ſince experience of paſt times gives us little reaton 
to hope that any reformation will be ette&ted by a 
periodical havoc of our fcllow-beings ; perhaps it 
will not be uicleſs to conſider what conſequences 
might ariſe from relaxations of the law, and a more 


rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to 
offences. 


Darn is, as one of the ancients obſerves, 73 28. 
poCrpor poCepuralory of dreadjul things the moſt dreadjul ; 
an evil beyond which nothing can be threatened by 
ſublunary power, or feared from human enmity 
or vengsance. This terror ſhouid therefore be 
relerved as the laſt refort or authority, as the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt operative of prohibitory ſanctions, and 


placed before the treature of life, to guard from in- 
vation what cannot be reſtored, To equal rob- 


bery 


— 
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bery with murder, is to reduce murder to robbery; 
to confound, in common minds, the gradations of 
iniquity, and incite the commiſſion of a greater 
crime to prevent the detection of a leſs. If only 
murder were puniſhed with death, very few robbers 
would ſtain their hands in blood ; but when, by the 
laſt act of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, and 
greater ſecurity may be obtained, upon what prin- 
ciple ſhall we bid them forbear. 


IT may be urged, that the ſentence is often mi- 
tigated to ſimple robbery : but ſurely this is to con- 
fels, that our laws are unreaſonable in our own 
opinion: and, indeed, it may be obſerved, that all 
but murderers have, at their laſt hour, the common 
ſenſations of mankind pleading in their favour. 


FRroM this conviction of the inequality of the pu- 
niſhment to the offence, proceeds the frequent ſoli- 
citation of pardons. They who would rejoice at 
the correction of a thief, are yet ſhocked at the 
thought of deſtroying him. His crime ſhrinks 10 
nothing, compared with his miſery; and ſeverity 
defeats itſelf by exciting pity. 


THE gibbet, indeed, certainly diſables thoſe who 
die upon it from infeſting the community; but 
their death ſcems not to contribute more to the re- 
formation of their aſſociates than any other method 
of ſeparation. A thief ſeldom patles much of kis 
time in recollection or anticipation, but from rob- 
be ry haſtens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, 
when the grave cloſes upon his companion, has any 
Other care than to find another. 


Tae frequency of capital puniſhments therefore 
rarely hinders the commiſſion of a crime, but na- 
turally and commonly prevents its detection; and 
is, if we proceed only upon prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reaſon to be avoided. Whatever 

| may 
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may be urged by caſuiſts or politicians, the greater 
part of mankind, as they can never think, that to 
pick the pocket, and to pierce the heart, is equally 
criminal, will ſcarcely believe that two malefactors, 
ſo different in guilt, can be juſtly doomed to the ſame 
puniſhment : nor is the neceſſity of ſubmitting the 
conſcience to human laws ſo plainly evinced, fo 
clearly ſtated, or ſo generally allowed, but that the 


pious, the tender, and the Juſt, will always ſcruple 


to concur with the community in an act which their 
private judgment cannot approve. 


He who knows not how often rigorous laws pro- 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are con- 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the offend- 
er to that ſtate in which there is no repentance, 
has converſed very little with mankind.” And what- 
ever cpithets of reproach or contempt this compaſ- 
ſion may incur from thoſe who confound cruelty 
with firmneſs, I know not whether any wiſe man 
would with it leis powerful, or leſs extenſive, | 


Ir thoſe whom the wiſdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudiments 
of robbery, they might, by proper diſcipline, and uſe- 
ful labour, have been diſentangled from their ha- 
bits; they might have eſcaped all the temptations to 
ſubſequent crimes, and paſſed their days in repara- 
tion and penitence z and detected they might all 
have been, had the proſecutors been certain, that 
their lives would have been ſpared. I believe, every 

thief will confeſs, that he has been more than once 
ſeized and diſmifled; and that he has ſometimes 
ventured upon capital crimes, becauſe he knew, 
that thoſe whom he injured would rather connive 
at his eſcape, than cloud their minds with the hor- 
rors of his death. 


- 


ALL laws againſt wickedneſs are ineffectual, un- 
leſs tome will inform, and ſome will proſecute j bat 
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till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations of 
property, information will always be hated, and 
proſecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punithing a flight 
injury with death ; eſpecially when he remembers, 
that the thief might have procured ſafety by another 
crime, from which he was reſtrained only by his re- 
maining virtue. T8 WET 


Tux obligations to aſſiſt the exerciſe of public 
juſtice are indeed ſtrong ; but they will certainly be 
overpowered by tenderneſs for life. What is pu- 
niſhed with ſevgrity contrary to our ideas of ade- 
quate retribution, will be ſeldom diſcovered; and 
multitudes will be ſuffered to advance from crime to 
crime, till they deſerve death, becauſe if they had 
been ſooner proſecuted, they would have ſuffered 
death before they deſerved it. 


Tris ſcheme of invigorating the laws by relaxa- 
tion, and extirpating wickedneſs by lenity, is fo re- 
mote from common practice, that I might reaſon» 
ably fear to expoſe it to the public, could it be fup- 
ported only by my own obſervations : I ſhall there- 
fore, by aſcribing it to its author, Sir Thomas 
More, endeavour to procure it that attention, which 
I wiſh always paid to prudence, to juſtice, and to 
mercy. 


Voz. III. F } N VMB, | 
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Quedam parva guidem, ſed non toleranda maritis. Juv, 
Some faults, tho' ſmall, intolerable grow. DRrp. 


To the RAMBLER. 


S1R, 


TF SIT down, in purſuance of my late engagement, 


to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that befel me in my long queſt of conjugal felicity, 
which, though I have not yet becÞ$ ſo happy as to 
obtain it, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve by 
unwearied diligence, without ſuffering, from repeat- 
ed diſappointments, any abatement of my hope, or 
repreſſion of my activity. 8 


You muſt have obſerved in the world a ſpecies of 
mortals who employ themſelves in promoting ma- 
trimony, and without any viſible motive of intereſt 
or vanity, without any diſcoverable impulſe of ma- 
lice or benevolence, without any reaſon, but that 
they want objects of attention, and topics of conver- 
ſation, are inceſſantly buſy in procuring wives and 
huſbands. They fill the ears of every ſingle man 
and woman with ſome convenient match; and when 
they are informed of your age and fortune, offer a 
Partner of life with the ſame readineſs, and the 
lame indifference, as a ſaleſman, when he has 
taken meaſure by his eye, fits his cuſtomer with a 
_ Coat. | 


IT might be expected that they ſhould ſoon be 
diſcouraged from this officious interpoſition by re- 
ſentment or contempt ; and that every man ſhould 
determine the choice on which ſo much of his hap- 
pineſs muſt depend, by his own judgment and ob- 
ſervation : yet it happens, that as theſe propofals are 


generally made with a thew of kindneſs, they ſel- 


dom 


* 
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dom provoke anger, but are at worſt heard with pa- 
tience and forgotten. They influence weak minds 
to approbation; for many are ſure to find in a new: 
acquaintance, whatever qualities report has taught 
them to expect; and in more powerful and active 
underſtandings they excite curioſity, and ſometimes, 
by a lucky chance, bring perſons of fimilar tempers 
within the attraction of each other. 


I was known to poſſeſs a fortune, and to want a 
wife; and therefore was frequently attended bx 
theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, with whole importunity 1 
was ſometimes diverted, and ſometimes perplexed 
for they contended for me as vultures for a carcaſe; 
each employi.s all his eloquence, and all his artifi- 
ces, to enforce and promote his own ſcheme, from. 
the ſucceſs of which he was to receive no other ad- 
vantage than the pleaſure of defeating others equal-' 
ly eager, and equally induſtrious. | 


AN invitation to ſup with one of thoſe buſy 
friends, made me, by a concerted chance, acquainted» 
with Camilla, by whom it was expected, that I 
ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly enſlaved. The 
lady, whom the fame kindneſs had brought, without 
her own concurrence, into the liſts of love, ſeemed” 
to think me at leaſt worthy of the honour of capti- 
vity 3 and exerted the power, both of her eyes and 
wit, with ſo much art and ſpirit, that though I had 
been too often deceived by appearances to devote 
myſelf irrevocably at the firſt interview, yet I could 
not ſuppreſs ſome raptures of admiration, and flut- 

ers of defire. I was eafily perſuaded to make near- 

er approaches; but ſoon diſcovered, that an union 
with Camilla was not much to be wiſhed. Camilla 
profeſſed a boundleſs contempt for the folly, levity, 
Ignorance, and impertinence of her own ſex; and 

very frequently expreſſed her wonder, that men of 
learning or experience could ſubmit to trifle away 
life, with beings incapable of ſolid thought. In. 

_ mixed. 
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mixed companies, ſhe always aſſociated with the 
men, and declared her ſatisfaction when the ladies 
retired. If any ſhort excurſion into the country 
was propoſed, the commonly inſiſted upon the ex- 
cluſion of women trom the party; becauſe, where 
they were admitted, the time was waſted in frothy 
compliments, weak indulgencies, and idle ceremo- 
nies. To thew the greatneſs of her mind, the avoid- 
ed all compliance with the faſhion ; and to boaſt the 
protundity of her knowledge, miſtook the various 
textures of ſilk, confounded tabbics with damaiks, 

and ſent for ribbands by wrong names. She deſpi- 
ſed the commerce of ſtated viſits, a farce of empty 
form without inſtruction; and congratulated her- 
ſelf, that ſhe never learned to write «weflage-cards, 
She often applauded the noble ſentiment of Plato, 
who rejoiced that he was born a man rather than a 
woman; proclaimed her approbation of Swift's opi- 
nion, that women are only a higher ſpecies of mon- 
kies; and confeſſed, that when ſhe conſidered the 
behaviour, or heard the converſation of her ſex, ſhe 
could not but forgive the Turks for ſuſpecting them 
to want ſouls. | | 


IT was the joy and pride of Camilla to have pro- 
voked, by this inſolence, all the rage of hatred, and 
all the perlecutions of calumny; nor was ſhe ever 


more elevated with her own ſuperiority, than when 


ihe talked of female anger, and female cunning. 
Well, ſays ſhe, has nature provided that ſuch viru- 
lence ſhould be diſabled by folly, and ſuch cruelty 
be reſtrained by impotence. | 


CAMILLA doubtleſs expected, that what ſhe loſt 
on one fide, ſhe thould gain on the other; and 
imagined, that every male heart would be open to a 
lady, who made ſuch generous advances to the bor- 
ders of virility. But man, ungrateful man, inſtead 
of ſpringing forward to meet her, ſhrunk back at 
her approach. She was perſecuted by the ladies as 


a ; 


. _- 
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a deſerter, and at beſt received by the men only as 
a fugitive. I, for my part, amuſed myſelf a while 
with her fopperies; but novelty ſoon gave way to 
deteſtation, for nothing out of the common order 
of nature can be long borne. I had no inclination 
to a wife who had the ruggedneſs of a man without 
his force, and the ignorance of a woman without 
her ſoftneſs; nor could I think my quiet and honour 
to be entruſted to ſuch audacious virtue as was 
hourly courting danger, and ſoliciting aſſault. 


Mr next miſtreſs was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien, and ſoft voice, always ſpeaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from thoſe with whom 
chance had brought her into company. In Nitella 
I promiſed myſelf an eaſy friend, with whom I might 
loiter away the day without diſturbance or alterca- 
tion. I therefore ſoon reſolved to addreſs her, but 
was diſcouraged from proſecuting my courtſhip by 
obſerving, that her apartments were ſuperſtitiouſly 
regular; and that, unleſs ſhe had notice of my vi- 
fit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. There is a kind of 
anxious cleanlineſs which I have always noted. as 
the characteriſtic of a ſlattern ; it is the ſuperfluous 
{crupuloſiy of guilt, dreading diſcovery, and ſhun- 
ning ſuſpicion: it is the violence of an effort againſt 
habit, which, being impelled by external motives, 
cannot ſtop at the middle point. 


NiTELLA was always tricked out rather with 
nicety than elegance; and ſeldom could forbear to 
diſcover, by her uneaſineſs and conſtraint, that her 
attention was burdened, and her imagination en- 


groſſed : I therefore concluded, that being only oc- 


caſionally and ambitiouſly drefled, ſhe was not fa» 
miliarized to her own ornaments, There are ſo- 
many competitors for the fame of cleanlineſs, that 
it is not hard to gain information of thoſe that fail 
from thoſe that defire to excel: 1 quickly found, 
that Nitella paſſed her time between finery and dirt; 

3 
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and was always in a wrapper, night-cap, and ſlippers, 
when ſhe was not decorated for immediate ſhew. 


I was then led by my evil deſtiny to Chazybdis, 


who never neglected an opportunity of ſeizing a 


new prey whenat came within her reach. I thought 
myſelf quickly made happy by permiſſion to attend 
her to public places; and pleaſed my own vanity 
with imagining the envy which I fhould raiſe in a 
thouſand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged 
favourite of Charybdis. She ſoon after hinted ber 
intention to take a ramble for a fortnight into a 
_ of the kingdom which ſhe had never ſeen. I 
olicited the happineſs of accompanying her, which, 
after a ſhort reluctance, was indulged me. She had 
no other curiofity in her journey, than after all 
poſſible means of expence; and was every moment 
taking occaſion to mention ſome delicacy, which 
I knew it my duty upon ſuch notices to procure. . 


AFTER our return, being now more familiar, ſhe 
told me, whenever we met, of ſome new diverſion 
at night ſhe had notice of a charming company that 
would breakfaſt in the gardens; and in the morn- 
ing had been informed of ſome new fong in the 
opera, ſome new dreſs at the play-houſe, or ſome 
3 at a concert whom ſhe longed to hear. 

er intelligence was ſuch, that there never was a 
Mew, to which ſhe did not ſummon me on the ſe- 
cond day; and as ſhe hated a crowd, and could not 
go alone, I was obliged to attend at ſome interme- 
diate hour, and pay the price of a whole company. 
When we paſſed the ſtreets, the was often charmed 
with ſome trinket in the toy-fhops; and from mo- 
derate deſires of ſeals and ſnuti-boxes, roſe, by de- 
grees, to gold and diamonds. I now began to find 
the ſmile of Charybdis too coſtly for a private purſe, 

and added one more to fix and forty lovers, whoſe 
fortune and patience her rapacity had exbauſted, 
| EN þ IMPERTS 
1 | 
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IMPERIA then took poſſeſſion of my affections ; 
but kept them only for a thort time. She had newly 
inherited a large fortune; and having ſpent the early 
part of her life inthe peruſal of romances, hrought 
with her life into the gay world all the pride of 


Cleopatra; expected nothing leſs than vows, altars, ©-_ 


and ſacrifices ; and thought her charms difſhonour- 
ed, and her power infringed, by the ſofteſt oppoſi- 
tion to her ſentiments, or the ſmalleſt tranſgreflion 
of her commands. Time might indeed cure this 
ſpecies of pride in a mind not naturally undiſcern- 
ing, and vitiated only by falſe repreſentations : but 
the operations of time are flow; and I therefore 
left her to grow wile at leiſure, or to continue in 
error at her own expence. | 


Thus I have hitherto, in ſpite of myſelf, paſſed 
my life in frozen celibacy. My friends indeed of- 
ten tell me, that I flatter my imagination with high- 
er hopes than human nature can gratify; that I 
dreſs up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of pers 
fection, and then enter the world to look for the 
fame excellence in corporeal beauty, But ſurely, 
Mr Rambler, it is not madneſs to hope for ſome 
terreſtrial lady unſtained with the ſpots which I 
have, been deſcribing; at leaſt, I am reſolved to 

or I am fo far from thinking 
meanly of marriage, that J believe it able to afford 
tNe higheſt happineſs decreed to our preſent ſtate 
and it, after all theſe miſcarriages, I find a woman 
that fills up my expectation, you ſhall hear once 
more from 


Yours, &c. 


HYMENAUS 


Nu us. 
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Nux. 116. SATURDAY, April 27. 1751. 


Oßptat ephippia bos piger; optat arare caballas. Hos, 


Thus the flow ox wou'd gaudy trappin gs claim; 
The ſprightly horſe wou'd plongh— 


FRANCIS. 


To the RAMBLER, 
S-1 Ry 7 


1 Was the ſecond ſon of a country gentleman by 


the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. 
My father having by his marriage freed the eſtate 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid his fiſters their 
portions, thought himſelf diſcharged from all obli- 


gation to further thought, and entitled to ſpend the 


reſt of his life in rural pleaſures. He therefore 


ſpared nothing that might contribute to the com- 
pletion of his felicity; he procured the beſt guns 


and horſes that the kingdom could ſupply, paid 


large ſalaries to his groom and huntſman, and be- 


came the envy of the country for the diſcipline of 
his hounds. But above all his other attainments, 
he was eminent for a breed of pointers and ſetting- 
dogs, which, by long and vigilant cultivation, he had 
ſo much improved, that not a partridge or heath- 
cock could reſt in ſecurity, and game of what- 
ever ſpecies that dare to light upon his manor, 
was beaten down by his ſhot, or covered with his 
Nets. ; 


Mr elder brother was very early initiated in the 
chace, and at an age when other boys are creeping 
like ſnails unwillingly to ſchool, he could wind the 
horn, beat the buthes, bound over hedges, and 
fwim rivers. When the huntſman one day broke 
his leg, he ſupplicd his place with equal, abilities, 
and came home with the ſcut in his hat, amidſt the 

| acclamations. 
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acclamations of the whole village. 1 being either 
delicate or timorous, leſs defirous of honour, or 
leſs capable of ſylvan heroiſm, was always the fa- 
vourite of my mother ; becauſe I kept my coat 
clean, and my complexion free from freckles, and 
did not come home like my brother mired and tan- 
ned, nor carry corn in my hat to the horſe, nor 
bring dirty curs into the parlour, | 


Mr mother had not been taught to amuſe herſelf 
with books, and being much inclined to deſpiſe the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, diſ - 
dained to learn their ſentiments or converſation, 
and had made no addition to the notions which ſhe 
had brought from the precincts of Cornhill. She was 
therefore always recounting the glories of the city; 
enumerating the ſuccefſion-of mayors; celebrating 
the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall ; and 
relating the civilities paid her at the companies 
feaſts by men of whom ſome are now made alder- 
men, ſome have fined for ſheriffs, and none are 
worth leſs than forty thouſand pounds. She fre- 
quently difplayed her father's greatnets; told of the 
large bills which he had paid at ſight; of the ſums 
for which his word would paſs upon the Exchange; 
the heaps of gold which he uſed on Saturday night 
to toſs about with a ſhovel ; the extent of his ware- 
houſe, and the ſtrength of his doors; and when 
ſhe relaxed her imagination with lower ſubjeQs, 
deſcribed the furniture of their country: houſe, or + 
repeated the wit of the clerks and porters, 


By theſe narratives I was fired with the ſplendor 
and dignity of London, and of trade. I therefore 
devoted myſelf to a ſhop, and warmed my imagi- 
nation from year to year with enquiries about the 
privileges of a freeman, the power of the common 
council, the dignity of a wholefale-dealer, and the 
grandeur of mayoralty, to which my mother aured 

. Ine 
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me that many had arrived, who began the world 
with lefs than myſelf. k 


I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to fuch honour and felicity ; but was forced for. 
a time to endure ſome repreſſion of my 'eagernels ; 
for it was my grandfather's maxim, that à young: 


man ſeldom makes much money, who is, out of his time 


before two and twenty. They thought it neceſſary 
therefore to keep me at home till the proper age, 
without any other employment than that of learn» 
ing merchants accounts, and the art of - regulating 
books; but at length the tedious days; elapſed, I 
was tranſplanted to town, and, with great ſatisfac- 
tion to myſelf, bound to a haberdaſher. 


My maſter, who had no conception of any vir- 


tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
all the good qualities which naturally ariſe from a 


cloſe and unwearied attention to the main chance. 
His deſire to gain wealth, was ſo well tempered: by: 
the vanity of ſhewing it, that without any other 


principle of action, he lived in the eſteem of the 
whole commercial world; and was always treated 
with reſpect by the only men, whoſe good opinion 
he valued or ſolicited, thoſe who were univerſally 
allowed to be richer than himſelf. | 


By his inſtructions I learned in a few weeks to 


handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 


neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
Parcels with exact frugality of paper and pack- 

thread; and ſoon caught, from my fellow-appren- 
tices, the true grace of a counter - bow, the careleſs 
air with which a ſmall pair of ſcales is to be held be- 
tween the fingers, and the vigour and ſprightlineſs 
with which the box, after the ribband has been cut, 
is returned into its place. Having no deſire of any 


higher employment, and therefore applying all my 


powers 
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powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
maſter of all that could be known, became a critic 
in ſmall wares, contrived new variations of figures, 
and new mixtures of colours, and was ſometimes 


conſulted by the weavers, when they nn fa- 
ſhions for the enſuing ſpring. 


Wirz all theſe accompliſhments, in the fourth 
year of my apprenticeſhip, I paid a viſit to my friends 
in the country, where I expected to be received as 
a new ornament of the family, and conſulted by 
the neighbouring gentlemen, as a maſter of pecu- 
niary knowledge, and by the ladies, as an oracle of 
the mode. But unhappily, at the firſt public table 
to which J was invited, appeared a ſtudent of the 
Temple, and an officer of the guards, who looked 
upon me with a ſmile of contempt, which deſtroyed 
at once all my hopes of diſtinction; ſo that I durſt 
hardly raiſe my eyes, for fear of encountering their 
ſuperiority of mien. Nor was my courage revived 
by any opportunities of diſplaying my knowledge; 
for the templar entertained the company for part of 
the day with hiſtorical narratives, and political ob- 
ſervations; and the colonel afterwards detailed the 
adventures of a birth-night, told the claims and 
expectations of the courtiers, and gave an account 
of aſſemblies, gardens, and diverſions. I indeed 
eſſayed to fill up a pauſe in a parliamentary de- 
bate, with a faint mention of trade, and Spaniards; 
and once attempted, with ſome warmth, to correct 
a groſs miſtake about a filver breaſt knot; but nei- 
ther of my antagoniſts ſeemed to think a reply ne- 
ceſſary z they reſumed their diſcourſe without emo- 
tion, and again engroſſed the attention of the com- 
pany. Nor did one of the ladies appear defirous 
to know my opinion of her dreſs, or to hear how 
long the carnation ſhot with white, that was then 
new amongſt them, had been antiquated in town. 
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As I knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had 
more money than myſelf, I could not diſcover what 
had depreſſed me in their preſence; nor why they 
were conſidered by others as more worthy of atten- 
tion and reſpect; and therefore reſolved, when we 
met again, to rouſe my ſpirit, and force _ myſelf 
into notice. I went very early to the next weekly 
meeting, and-was entertaining a ſmall circle very 
ſucceſsfully, with a minute repreſentation of my 
lord mayor's ſhow, when the colonel entered care- 


leſs and gay, ſat down with a kind of unceremani- 


ous civility, and, without appearing to intend any 
interruption, drew my audience away to the other 
part of the room, to which I had not the courage 
to follow them. Soon after came in the lawyer; 
not indeed with the ſame attraction of mien, but 
with greater powers of language ; and by one or 
other, the company was ſo happily amuſed, that I 
was neither heard nor ſeen, nor was able to pive 
any other proof of my exiſtence, than that I put 


round the glaſs, and was, in my turn, permitted to 


name the toaſt. L 


Mr mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me 
in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps theſe 


ſhowy talkers were hardly able to pay every one his. 


own; that he who has money in his pocket needs 
not care what any man ſays of him; that if 1 
minded my trade, the time will come when lawyers 
and ſoldiers would be glad to borrow out of my 
purſe; and that it is fine when a man can ſet his 
hands to his ſides, and ſay he is worth forty thouſand 
pounds every day of the year. Theſe, and many 
more ſuch conſolations and encouragements, I 
received from my good mother, which however did 
not much allay my uneaſinefs; for having by ſome 
accident he-rd, that the country ladies deſpiſed her 
as a cit, I had therefore no longer much reverence 
for her opinions, but conſidered her as one whoſe 
ignorance and prejudice had hurried me, though 
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without ill intentions, into a ſtate of meanneſs and 


ignominy, from which I could not find any poſſibi- 


lity of riſing to the rank which my anceſtors had 
always held. | . 


I RETURNED however to my maſter, and bufied 
myſelf among thread, and ſilks, and laces, but with- 
out my foriner cheer fulneſs and alacrity. I had now 
no longer any felicity in contemplating the exact 
diſpoſition of my powdered curls, the cqual plaits 
of my ruffles, or the glofly blackneſs of my ſhoes; 
nor heard, with my former elevation, thoſe compli- 
ments which ladies ſometimes condetcended to pay me 
upon my readinels in twiſting a paper, or counting 
out the change. The term of Young man, with which 
I was ſometimes honoured, as | carried a parcel to 
the door of a coach, tortured my imagination. I 
grew negligent ot my perſon, and fullen in my tem- 
per; otten miſtook the demands of the cuſtomers, 
treated their caprices and objections with contempt, 
and received and diſmiſſed them with ſurly ſilence. 


Myr maſter was afraid leſt the ſhop ſhould ſuffer 
by this change of my behaviour; and therefore, 
atter ſome expoſtulations, poſted me in the ware- 
houle, and preſerved me from the danger and re- 
proach of deſertion, to which my liſcontent would 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any longer 
bchind the counter, 


In the ſixth year of my ſervitude, my brother 
died of drunken joy, for having run down a fox 
that had baffled all the packs in the province. I 
was now heir, and with the hearty conſent of my 
maſter, commenced gentleman. The adventures 
in which my new character engaged me, ſhall be 


communicated in another letter, by, vir, 


e ML. - 


|  MISOCAPELUS. 
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 Noums. 117. TutsDay, April 30. 1751. 


"Oorgxy in oe lei ac Fi At e in "Ooon ö 
TInAtov E7vOTIQUAAGY, Th Leaves apbaros tin. Ho MRR. 


The gods they challenge, and aftect the ſkies 
Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Oſſa ſtood ; 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood. Pops, 


To the R AM B L E R. 


SIR, 


OTHING has more retarded the advance- 

ment of learning, than the diſpoſition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule and vilify what they cannot 
comprehend. All induſtry muſt be excited by hope; 
and as the ſtudent often propoſes no other reward 
to himfelf than praile, he is eafily diſcouraged by 
contempt nd iniult. He who brings with him into 
a clamorous multitude the timidity of recluſe ſpecu- 
lation, and has never hardened his front in public 
lite, or accuſtomed his paſſions to the viciſſitudes 
and accidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed 


converſation, will bluſh at the ſtare of petulant in- 


credulity, and ſufler hiniſelf to be driven, by a burſt 


of laughter, from the fortreſſes of demonſtration. 


The mechaniſt will be afraid to aſſert before hardy 


contradiction, the -poffibility of tearing down bul- 


warks with a ſilʒk-worm's thread; and the aſtrono- 
mcr of relating the rapidity of light, the diſtance 
of the fixed ſtars, and the height of the lunar 


mountains. 


Ir I could, by any efforts, have ſhaken off this 
cowardice, I had not ſheltered myſelf under a bor. 


rowed name, nor applied to you for the means of 


communicating to the public the theory of a garr &; 
a ſubject which, except ſome ſlight and tranſient 
ſtrictures, 
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ſtrictures, has been hitherto neglected by thoſe who 
were beſt qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
iciſure to proſecute the various reſearches in which 
a nice diſcuſſion muſt engage them, or becaufe it 
requires ſuch diverſity of knowledge, and ſuch ex- 
tent of curiofity, as is ſcarcely to be found in any 
ſingle intellect: or perhaps others foreſaw the tu- 
mults which would be raiſed againſt them, and 
confined their knowledge to their own breaſts, and 
abandoned prejudice and folly to the direction of 
chance, 5 


THAT the profeſſors of literature generally reſide 
in the higheſt ſtories, has been immemorially ob- 
ſerved. The wiſdom of the ancients was well ac- 
quainted with the intellectual advantages of an ele- 
vated fituation : why elſe were the muſes ſtationed 
on Olympus or Parnaſſus, by thoſe who could with 
equal right have raiſed them bowers in the vale of 
Tempe, or erected their altars among the flexures 
of Meander? Why was Jove himſelf nurſed upon 


a mountain? or why did the goddeſſæs, when the 


prize of beauty was conteſted, try the cauſe upon 
the top of Ida? Such were the fictions by which 
the great maſters of the carlicr ages endeavoured to 
inculcate to poſterity the importance of a garret, 


which, though they had been long obſcured by the 


negligence and ignorance of ſucceeding times, 
were well enforced by the celebrated ſymbol of Py- 
thagoras, &vudr aviivrov Thy 5x6 rpooxwn; when the 
© wind blows, worthip its echo.” This could not 


but be underſtood by his diſciples as an' inviolable 


injunction to live in a garret, which I have found 
frequently viſited by the echo and the wind. Nor 
was the tradition wholly obliterated in the age of 
Auguſtus; for Tibullus cvideatly congratulates him- 
ſelf upon his garret, not without ſome alluſion to 
the Pythagorean precept. 
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Quam juvat immites ventos audis e cubantem -—— 
Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit auſter, 
Securum ſomnos, imbre juvante, ſequi! 


How ſweet in fleep to pals the careleſs hours, 


Lull'd by the beating winds and datbing ſhow'rs! 


AND it is impoſſible not to diſcover the fondneſs 
of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a garret, in his 
deſcription of the lofty towers of ſerene learning, 
and of the pleaſure with which a wiſe man looks 
down upon the confuſed and erratic ſtate of the 
world moving below hun. 


k 
Sed nil dulcius eft, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina ſapientum templa ſerena ; 
Deſpicere unde gueas alios, paſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quarere vite. 


Tis ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guide 
To virtue's heights, with wiſdom well tupply'd, 
And all the magazines of learning fortity'd : 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Davp. 


Txx inſtitution has indeed continued to our own 
time; the garret is ſtill the utual receptacle of the 
philoſopher and poet; but this, like many ancient 


cuſtoms, is perpetuated only by an accidental imi- 


tation, without knowledge of the original reaſon 
for which it was eſtabliſhed. 
Cauſa latet ; res eſt netiſſima. 
The cauſe is ſecret, but the effe& is known. 
; Applsox. 


ConJECTURES have indeed been advanced con- 
cerning theſe habitations of literature, but without 


much ſatisfaction to the judicious enquirer. Some 


have imagined, that the garret is generally choſen 


by the wits, as moſt caſily rented; and concluded, 
that no man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the 


days of payment, Others ſuſpect, that a garret 
| 15 
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is chiefly convenient, as it is remoter than any other 
part of the houſe from the outer door, which is 
often obſerved to be infeſted by viſitants, who talk 
inceſſantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat 
the ſame ſounds every morning, and ſometimes 
again in the afternoon, without any variation, ex- 
cept that they grow daily more importunate and. 
clamorous, and raiſe their voices in time fronx 
mournful murmurs to. raging vociferations. This 
eternal monotomy is always deteſtible to a man 
whoſe chief pleaſure is to enlarge his knowledge, 
and vary his ideas. Others talk of freedom from 
noiſe, and abſtraction from common buſineſs or 
amuſements; and ſome yet more viſionary, tell us 
that the faculties are enlarged by open proſpects, 
and that the fancy is more at liberty, when the 
eye ranges without confinement, 


TuksE conveniencies may perhaps all be found 
in a well choſen garret; but furcly they cannot be 
ſuppoſed ſufficiently important to have operated un- 
variably upon different climates, diſtant ages, and 
ſeparate nations. Of an univerſal practice, there 
muſt {till be preſumed an univerſal caute, which, 
however recondite and abſtruſe, may be perhaps 
reſcrved to make me illuſtrious by its diſcovery, and 
you by its promulgation.. 


IT is univerſally known, that the faculties of the 
mind are invigorated or weakened. by the ſtate of 
the body; and that the body is, in a great meaſure, 
regulated by the various compreſſions of the ambient 
element. The effects of the air in the production 
or cure of corporal maladies have been acknowled- 
ged from the time of Hippocrates ;. but no man has 
yet ſufficiently conſidered how far it may influence 
the operations of the genius, though every day af- 
tors inſtances of local underſtanding, of wits and. 
reatoners, whoſe faculties are adapted to tome ſingle: 
Ipot, and who, when they are removed to any other 
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place, fink at once into filence and ſtupidity. I have 


. diſcovered, by a long feries ofobſervations, that in- 
vention and elocution ſuffer great impediments from 


denſe and impure vapours; and that the tenuity of 
a defecated air, at a proper diſtance from the ſurface 
of the earth, accelerates the fancy, and ſets at liberty 
thoſe intellectual powers, which were.before ſhack- 
led by too ffrong attraction, and unable to expand 


| themſelves under the preſſure of a groſs atmoſphere, 


I have found dulneſs to quicken into ſentiment in a 
thin ether, as water, though not very hot, boils in 
a receiver partly exhauſted ; and heads, in appear- 
ance empty, have teemed with notions upon riting 
ground, as the flaccid ſides of a foot- ball would have 
1wellcd out into ſtiflneis and extenſion. 


For this reaſon I never think myſelf qualified to 
judge deciſively of any man's faculties, whom 1 have 
only 'known in, one degree of elevation; but take 
ſome opportunity of attending him from the cellar 
to the garret, and try upon him all the variovs de- 
grees of rarefraction and condenſation, tenſion and 
laxity, If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor ſerious 
below, I then conſider him as hopeleſs ; but as it 
ſeldom happens, that I do not find the temper to 
which the texture of his brain is fitted, I accom- 
modate him in time with a tube of mercury, firſt 
marking the point moſt favourable to his intclleGs, 
according to rules which I have long ſtudied, and 
which 1 may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a com- 
plete treatiſe of barometrical pncumatology. 


ANOTHER cauſe of the gaiety and ſprightlineſs 
of the dwellers in garrets, is probably the increaſe of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we are carried 
round by the diurnal revlution of the earth. The 
power of agitation upon the ſpirits is well known; 
every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid ve- 
hicle, or on a galloping horſe; and nothing is plainer, 
than that he who towers to the ſiſch ſtory, is whirled 

through 
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through more ſpace by every circumrotation, than 
another that grovels upon the ground floor. The 
nations between the tropics are known to be ficry, 
inconſtant, inventive, and fanciful; becauſe, living 
at the utmoſt length of the earth's diameter, they 
are carried about with more ſwiftneſs than thoſe 
whom nature has placed nearer to the poles; and 
therefore, as it becomes a wiſe man to ſiruggle with 
the inconveniencies of his country, whenever cele- 
rity and acuteneſs are requiſite, we muſt actuate our 
lauguor by taking a few turns round the center ina 
garret. 


Tr you imagine, that I aſcribe to air and motion 
elfects which they cannot produce, I deſire you to 
conſult your own memory, and conſider whether 
you have ever known a man acquire reputation in 
his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 
placed him upon the firit floor, he -was unable tg 
maintain; and who never recovered his former vi- 
gour of underſtanding, till he was reſtored to his o- 
riginal ſituation, That a garret will make every 
man a wit, I am very far from ſuppoſing ; I kn 
there are ſome who would continue blockheads e- 
ven on the ſummit of the Andes, or on the peak of 
Teneriffe. But let not any man be conſidered as 
unimprovable, till this potent remedy has been tri- 
ed; for perhaps he was formed to be preat only in 
a garret, as the joiner of Aretzus was rational in 
no other place but his own ſhop. 


I THINK a frequent removal to various diſtances 
from the center ſo neceſſary to a juſt eſtimate of in- 
tellectual abilities, and contequently of ſo great uſe 
in education, that if I hoped that the public could 
be perſuaded to ſo expenſive an experiment, I would 
propoſe, that there ſhould be a cavern dug, and a 
tower erected, like thoſe which Bacon deſcribes in 
Solomon's houſe, for the expanſion and concentra- 
tion of underſtanding, according to the exigence — dif- 

g rent 
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ferent employments or conſtitutions. Perhaps ſome 
that fume away in meditations upon time and ſpace 
m the tower, might compoſe tables of intereſt at a 
certain depth; and he that upon level ground ſtag- 
nates in filence, or creeps in narrative, might, at 
the height of half a mile, ferment into merriment, 
fparkle with repartee, and froth with declamation. 


ADD1soN obſerves, that we may find the heat of 


Virgil's climate, in ſome lines of his Georgic : fo, 
when I read a compoſition, I immediately deter- 
mine the height of our author's habitation. As an 
elaborate performance is commonly faid to ſmell of 
the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a 
ſprightly fally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
freſh from the garret; an expreſſion which would 
break from me upon the peruſal of moſt of your 
papers, did I not believe, that you ſometimes quit 
the garret, and aſcend into the cock loft. 
HYPERTATUS 


—— 


* 
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— Omnes llacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa | 
Node. Ho RACE. 


In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown. 
| _ Francis. 


ICERO has, with his uſual elegance and 
magnificence of language, attempted, in his 
relation of the dream of Scipio, to depreciate thoſe 
honours for which he himfelf appears to have pant- 
ed with reſtieis ſolicitude, by ſhewing within what 
narrow limits all that fame and celebrity which man 
can hope from men is circumicribed. 


« You ſee,” ſays Africanus, pointing at the earth 
from the celeſtial regions, © that the globe aſſigned 
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« to the reſidence and habitation of human beings 
« is of {mall dimenſions: how then can you obtain 
from the praiſe of men, any glory worthy of a 
« wiſh ? Of this little world the inhabited parts are 
neither numerous nor wide; even the ſpots where 
« men are to be found are broken by intervening 
« deſarts; and the nations are fo ſeparated, as that 
« nothing can be tranſmitted from one to another. 
« With the people of the ſouth by whom the op- 
« polite part of the earth is poſſeſſed, you have no 
« intercourſe; and by how ſmall a track do you 
« communicate with the countries of the north ? 
« The territory which you inhabit is no more than 
« a ſcanty ifland, ;ncloſed by a ſmall body of water, 
« to which you give the name of the Great ſea, and 
te the Atlantic ocean. And even in this known 
« and frequented continent, what hope can you 
« entertain, that your rcnown will paſs the ſtream 
« of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucaſus ? or by whom 
« wilt your name be uttered in the extremities of 
« the north or ſouth, towards the rifing or the ſet- 
« ting ſun ? So narrow is the ſpare to which your 
« fame can be propagated, and even there how 
« long will it remain?“ 


He then proceeds to aſſign natural cauſes why 
fame is not only narrow in its extent, but thort in 
its duration; he obſerves the difference between the 
computation of time in earth and heaven, and de- 
clares, that, according to the celeſtial chronology, no 
human honours can laſt a fingle year. 


SUCH are the objections by which Tully has made 
a ſhew of diſcouraging the purſuit of fame; objec- 
tions which ſufficiently diſcover his tenderneſs and 
regard for his darling phantom. Homer, when the 
plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus ne- 
ceflary, reſolved, atleaſt, that he ſhould die with ho- 
nour; and therefore brought down againft him the 
patron god of Troy, and lett to Hector only the Bo 

ta 
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taſk of giving the laſt blow to an enemy whom a 
divine hand had diſabled from reſiſtance. Thus 
'Tully ennobles fame, which he profefſes to degrade, 
by oppoling it to celcſtial happineis; he confines 
Not its extent but by the boundarics of nature, nor 
contracts its duration but by repreſenting it ſmall 
in the eſtimation of ſuperior beings. He {till admits 
it the higheſt and nobleſt of terreſtrial objects, and 
alledges little more againſt it, than that it is ncither 
without end, nor without limits, 


War might be the effect of theſe obſervation, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman under- 
ſtandings, cannot be determined; but few of thoſe 
who ſhall in the preſent age read my humble verſion, 


will find themſelves much depreſſed in their hopes, 


or retarded in their deſigns; for I am not inclined 
to believe, that they who among us pals their lives 
in the cultivation of knowledge, or acquiſition of 
power, have very anxiouſly enquired what opinions 
prevail on the further banks of the Ganges, or invi- 
gorated any effort by the deſire of ſpreading their 
renown among, the clans of Caucaſus. The hopes 
and fears of modern minds are content to range in 
a narrower compaſs; a fingle nation, and a fcw 
years, have generally ſufficient amplitude to fill our 
imaginations. 


A LITTLE conſideration will indeed teach us, 
that fame has other limits than mountains and 
oceans; and that he who places happineſs in the fre- 
quent repetition of his name, may ſpend his life in 
- propagating it, without any danger of weeping for 

new worlds, or neceſſity of paſſing the Atlantic ſea. 


Tut numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or cvil can be derived by the greateſt power, 
or moſt active diligence, are inconſiderable; and 
where neither benefit nor miſchief operate, the only 
motive to the mention or remembrance of others, is 

curioſity; 
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curioſity; a paſſion, which, though in ſome degree 
univerſally atiociated to reaſon, is eaſily confined, 
overborne, or diverted from any particular object. 


AMONG the lower claſſes of mankind, there will 
be found very little deſire of any other knowledge, 
than what may contribute immediately to the relief 
of ſome preſſing uneaſineſs, or the attainment of 
ſome near advantage. The Turks are ſaid to hear 
with wonder a propoſal to walk out, only that they 
may walk. back; and enquire, why any man ſhould 
labour for nothing: ſo thoſe whoſe condition has 
always reſtrained them to the contemplation of their 
own neceſſities, and who have been accuſtomed to 
look forward only to a {mall diftance, will ſcarcely 
underſtand, why nights and days ſhould be ſpent in 


ſtudies, which end in new ſtudies, and which, ac- 


cording to Malherbe's obſervation, do not tend to 
leſſen the price of bread ; nor will the trader or ma- 
nufacturer eaſily be perſuaded, that much pleaſure 
can ariſe from the mere knowledge oft actions, per- 
formed in remote regions, or in diſtant times; or 
that any thing can delerve their enquiry, of which 
Aeg o Exyopety Ide Triduueyy WE CAN only hear the re» 
port, but which cannot influence our lives by any 
conſequences. 


Tae truth is, that very few have leiſure, from in- 
diſpenſible buſineſs, to employ their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters; and among thoſe to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice, many create to themſelves engage- 
ments by the indulgence of ſome petty ambition, 
the admiſſion of ſome infatiable defire, or the tole- 
ration of ſome predominant paſſion. The man 
whole whole with is to accumulate money, has no 
other care than to collect intereſt, to eſtimate ſecu- 
rities, arid to engage for mortgages : the lover dit- 
Gains to turn his ear to any other name than that of 
Corinna; and the couruer thinksthe hourloſt, which 

is 
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is not ſpent in promoting his intereſt, and facilita. 
ting his advancement. The adventures of valour, 
and the diſcoveries of ſcience, will find a cold re- 
ception, when they are obtruded upon an attention 
thus buſy with its favourite amuſement, and impa- 
tient of interruption or diſturbance, | 


Bu r not only ſuch employments as ſeduce atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promiſes of hap- 
pineſs, may reſtrain the mind from excurſion and 
enquiry ; curioſity may be equally deſtroyed by leſs 
formidable enemies; it may be diſſipated in trifles, 
or congealed by indolence. The tportſmen/and the 
men of dreſs have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horſe-race, a feather or a ball; and live in igno- 
rance of every thing beſide, with as much content 
as he that heaps up gold, or ſolicits preferment, digs 
the ficld, or beats the anvil; and ſome yet lower 
in the ranks of intellect, dream out their days with- 
out pleaſure or buſineis, without joy or ſorrow, nor 
ever route from their lethargy to hear or think. 


Even of thoſe who have dedicated themſelves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confincd their 
curioſity to a few objects, and have very little incli- 


nation to promote any. fame, but that which their 


own ſtudics entitle them to partake. The naturaliſt 
has no deſire to know the opinions or conjectures of 
the philologer : the botaniſt looks upon the aſtro- 
nomer as a being unworthy of his regard: the lawyer 
ſcarcely hears the name of a phyſician without con- 
tempt; and he that is growing great and happy by 
electrify ing a bottle, wonders how the world can 
be engaged by trifling prattle about war or peace. 


Ir, therefore, he that imagines the world filled 
with his actions and praiſes, ſhall ſubduct from the 
number ot his encomiaſts, all thoſe who are placed 
below the flight of fame, and who hear in the val- 
lics of life no voice but that of neceſſity; all thoſe 


who 
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who imagine themſelves too important to regard 
him, and conſider the mention of his name, as an 
uſurpation of their time; all who are too much, or 
too little pleaſed with themſelves, to attend to any 
thing external; all who are attracted by pleaſure, or 
chained down by pain, to unvaried ideas; all who 
are with-held from attending his triumph by differ- 
ent purſuits; and all who ſlumber in univerſal ne- 
gligence; he will Bud his renown ſtrengthened by 
nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucaſus, and per- 
ceive that no man can be venerable or formidable, 
but to a ſmall part of his fellow-creatures, 5 

TaaT we may not languiſh in our. endeavours 
after excellence, it is neceflary, that, as Africanus 
counſels his deſcendent, “ we raile our eyes to high- 
« er proſpects, and contemplate our future and e- 
eternal ſtate, without giving up our hearts to the 
« praiſe of crowds, or fixing our hopes on ſuch re- 
« wards as human power can beſtow.“ 


— 


Nous. 119. Tugspay, May 7. 1751. 


Tliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. Horace. 


Faults lay on either fide the Trojan tow'rs. 
ELPHINSTON, 


To te RAM B L E R. 

81 R, : 
8, notwithſtanding all that wit, or malice, or 
pride, or prudence, will be able to ſuggeſt, 
men and women muſt at laſt paſs their lives toge- 
ther, I have never therefore thought thoſe writers 
friends to human happineſs, who endeavour to ex- 
cite in either ſex a general contempt or ſuſpicion of 
the other. To perſuade them who are entering the 
world, and looking abroad for a ſuitable aflociate, 
that they are equally vicious, or equally ridiculous ; 
thar they who truft, are certainly betrayed, and they 
Vor. III H t who. 
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; who eſteem, are always diſappointed ; is not to a. 
waken judgment, but to inflame temerity. With- 
out hope, there can be no caution. Thoſe who are 
convinced, that no reaſon for preference can be 
found, will never haraſs their thoughts with doubt 
and deliberation; they will reſolve, ſince they are 
doomed to miſery, that no needleſs anxiety ſhall 
diſturb their quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into 
the crowd, and ſnatch the firſt hand that ſhall be 
held toward them. | 


THAT the world is over- run with vice, cannot be 
denied; but vice, however predominant, has not 
yet gained an unlimited dominion. Simple and 
unmingled good is not in our power, but we may 
generally eſcape a greater evil by ſuffering a leis; 
and therefore thoſe who undertake to initiate the 
young and ignorant in the knowledge of life, ſhould 
be careful to inculcate the poſſibility of virtue and 
happineſs, and to encourage endeavours by proſpects 
of ſucceſs. | 


You, perhaps, do not ſuſpect, that theſe are the 
ſentiments of one who has been ſubject for many 
vears to all the hardſhips of antiquated virginity; 
has been long accuſtomed to the coldneſs of neglect, 
and the petulance of inſult; has been mortified in 
full aſſemblies by enquiries after forgotten faſhions, 
games long diſuſed, and wits and beauties of ancient 
renown; has been invited, with malicious importu- 
nity, to the ſecond wedding of many acquaintances; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whiſpers intended to be heard; and been long con- 
ſidered by the airy and gay, as tco venerable for fa- 
miliarity, and too wile for pleaſure, It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke anger, and by conti- 
nual repetition to produce an habitual aſperity; yet 
1 have hitherto ſtruggled with ſo much vigilance 
againſt my pride, and my reſer.tment, that I have 
preſerved my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
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made it any part of my employment to collect ſen · 
tences againſt marriage: nor am inclined to leſſen 
the number of the tew friends whom time has left 
me, by obſtructing that happineſs which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation in cenſures, of the 
forwardneſs and indiſcretion of girls, or the incon- 
ſtancy, e and periigy of men. 


IT is indeed not very difficult to bear that con- 
dition to which we are not condemned by neceſſity, 
but induced by obſervation and choice; and there- 
fore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the malignity 
with which a reproach, edged with the appellation of 
old maid, ſwells ſome of thoſe hearts in which it is 
intixed. I was not condemned in my youth to ſo - 
litude, either by indigence or deformity, nor paſſed 
the earlier part of lite without the flattery of court- 
ſhip, and the joys of triumph. I have danced the 
round of gaiety amidſt the murmurs of envy, and 
gratulations of applauſe; been attended from plea- 
lure to pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, and the 
vain z and ſeen my regard ſolicited by the oblequi- 
ouſneſs of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the ti: 
midity of love. If therefore I am yet a ſtranger” 
to nuptial happineſs, I ſuffer only the conſequences 
of my own relolves, and can look back upon the 
jucceiion of lovers whoſe addreſſes I have rejected, 
without grief, and without malice. 


Wurd my name firſt began to be inſcribed upon 
glaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous profeſ- 
tions of the gay Venuſtulus, a gentleman, who, be- 
ing the only ton of a wealthy family, had becn edu- 
cated in all the wantonacts of eX Pence, and ſoftneſs 
ot effeminacy, He was beautiful in his perſon, and 
euſy in his addreſs, and therefore toon gained upon 
my eye at an age when the fight is very little over- 
ruted by the underſtanding. He had not any power 
iu him{clf of gladdening or amuſing; but ſupplied 


his want of converſation by treats and diverſions; 
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and his chief art of courtſhip was to fill the mind of 
his miſtreſs with parties, rambles, muſic, and ſhews, 
We were often engaged in ſhort excurſions, to gar. 
dens and ſeats; and 1 was for a while pleaſed with 
the care which Venuſtulus diſcovered, in ſecuring 
me from any appearance of danger, or poſſibility of 
miſchance. He never failed to recommend caution 
to his coachman, or to promiſe the waterman a re- 
ward if he landed us ſafe; and always contrived to 
return by day- light for fear of robbers. This ex- 
traordinary ſolicitude was repreſented for a time as 
the effect of his tenderneſs for me, but fear is too 
ſtrong for continued hypocriſy. , I ſoon diſcovered, 
that Venuſtulus had the cowardice as well as ele- 
gance of a female. His imagination was perpetually 
clouded with terrors, and he could ſcarcely refrain 
from ſcreams and outcries at any accidental ſurpriſe, 
He durſt not enter a room if a rat was heard be- 
hind the wainſcot, nor croſs a field where the cattle 
were friſking in the ſun-ſhine; the leaſt breeze that 
waved upon the river was a ftorm, and every clamour 
in the ſtreet was a cry of fire. I have ſeen him loſe 
his colour when my fquirrel had broke his chain; 
and was forced to throw water in his face on the 
ſudden entrance of a black cat. Compaſſion once 
obliged me to drive away with my fan, a beetle 
that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off a dog that 
yelped at his heels, to which he would gladly have 
given up me, to facilitate his own eſcape. Women 
naturally expect defence and protection from a lover 
or a huſband ; and therefore you will not think me 
culpable in refuſing a wretch, who would have bur- 
dened lite with unneceflary fears, and flown to me 


for that ſuccour which it. was his duty to have 


given. ; 


Mr next lover was Fungoſa, the ſon of a ſtock- 


jobber, whoſe viſits my friends, by the importunity 
of perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fungoſa 
was no very ſuitable companion; for, having been 
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bred in a counting-houſe, he ſpoke a language un- 
intelligible in any other place. He had no defire of 
any reputation, but that of an acute prognoſticator 
of the changes in the funds; nor had any means of 
railing merriment, but by telling how ſomebody 
was over-reached-in a bargain by his father, He 
was however a youth of great ſobriety and pru- 
' dence, and frequently informed us how carefully he 
would improve my fortune. I was not in haſte to 
conclude the match, but was ſo much awed by my 
parents, that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and might 
perhaps have been doomed for ever to the groſſneſs 
of pedlary, and the jargon of uſury, had not a fraud 
been diſcovered in the ſettlement, which ſet me free 
from the perſecution of grovelling pride, and pecu- 
niary imprudence. 


I was afterwards fix months without any particu- 
lar notice, but at laſt became the idol of the glitter- 
ing Floſculus, who preſcribed the mode of em- 
broidery to all the fops of his time, and varied at 
pleaſure the cock of every hat, and the ſleeve of 
every coat that appeared in faſhionable aſſemblies. 
Floſculus made ſome impreſſion upon my heart by 
a compliment which few ladies can hear without 
emotion; he commended my {kill in dreſs, my judg- 
ment in ſuiting colours, and my art in diſpoſing or- 
naments. But Floſculus was too much engaged by 
his own elegance, to be ſufficiently attentive to the 
duties of a lover, or to pleaſe, with varied praiſe, an 
ear made delicate by riot of adulation. He expecCt- 
ed to be repaid part of his tribute, and ſtaid away 
three days, becauſe I neglected to take notice of a 
new coat. I quickly found, that Floſculus was ra- 
ther a rival than an admirer; and that we ſhould 
probably live tn a perpetual ſtruggle of emolous 


tinery, and ſpend our lives in ſtratagems to be firſt 
in the faſhion. 
„ 85 
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I rap ſoon after the honour, at a feaſt, of at- 
tracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe human 
beings whoſe only happinefs is to dine. Dentatus 
regaled me with foreign varieties, told me of mea- 
ſures that he had laid for procuring the beſt cook 
in France, and entertained me with bills of fare, 
preferibed the arrangement of diſhes, and taught 
me two ſauces invented by himſelf. At length, 
ſuch is the uncertainty of human happineſs, I de- 
clared my opinion too haſtily upon a pie made un- 
der his own direction; after which he grew fo cold 
and negligent, that he was eafily diſmifled. 


Maxx other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove from me, by diſcovering, that 
they had no taſte or knowledge in muſic; three 1 
diſmifled, becauſe they were drunkards ; two, be- 
cauſe they paid their addreſfes at the fame time to 
other ladies; and fix, becauſe they attempted to 
influence my choice, by bribing my maid. Two 
more I diſcarded at the ſecond viſit, for obſcene 

alluſions; and five for drollery on religion. In the 
latter part of my reign, I ſcutenced two to perpe- 
tual exile, for offering me ſettlements, by which 
the children of a former marriage would bave been 
jajured; four, for repreſenting fallely the value of 
their eſtates; three, for concealing their debts 3 and 
one, for raifing the rent of a decrepit tenant, 


IHA now fent you a narrative, which the la- 
dies may oppoſe to the tale of Hymenæus. I mcan 
not to depretiate the fex which has produced poets 
and i ee heroes and martyrs; but will not 
ſufler the riſing gent ration of beauties to be dejected 
by partial ſatire; or to imagine, that thofe who cen- 
tured them, have not likewiſe their follies, and their 
vices, 1 do not yet believe happineſs unattainable in 
marriage, though I have never yct been able to find 
| s 
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a man, with whom I could prudently venture an 2 

inſeparable union. It is neceſſary to expoſe faults, 
that their deformity may be ſeen; but the reproach 
ought not to be extended beyond the crime, nor 
ether ſex to be condemned, becauſe ſome women, 
or men, are indelicate or diſhonelt. | | 


Jam, '&c. 
TRANQUILLA. 
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Redditum Cyri folio Phraaten, 
Diſſidens plebi, numero beatorum 
Eximit virtus : populumgue ſaljis oY 
| Dedocet utt | 


Voacibus. HoRAcE. 


True virtue can the erowd unteach 

Their falſe miſtaken forms of ſpecch ; 

Virtue; to crowds a foe profeſt, 

Diſdains to number with the bleſt 

Phraates, by his flaves ador'd, : 
And to the Parthian crown rettor'd. Francis. 
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N the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
eaſt, in the city ot Samarcand, lived Nouradin 
the merchant, renowned throughout all the regions 
of India, for the extent of his commerce, and the 
integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes were filled 
with all the commodities of the remoteſt nations: 
every rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, what- 
ever was valuable, whatever was uſeful, haſted to 
his hand. 'The ſtreets were crowded with his car- 
riages; the ſea was covered with his ſhips; the 
ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, and 


every breeze of the ſxy wafted wealth to Noura- 
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Ar length Nauradin felt himſelf ſeized with a 
flow malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by luxury 

and indulgence ; but finding his ſtrength every day 
leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and called for help upon 
the ſages of phyſic ; they filled his apartments with 
alexipharmics, reſtoratives, and eflential virtues ; 
the pearls of the ocean were diflolved, the ſpices of 
Arabia were diſtilled, and all the powers of nature 
were employed to give new ſpirits to his nerves, 
and new balſam to his blood. Nouradin was for 
fome time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with 
col dials, or ſoothed with anodynes but the diſ- 
eaſe preyed upon his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered 
with indignation, that health was not to be bought. 
He was confined to his chamber, deſerted by his 
phyſicians, and rarely viſited by his friends; but 
his unwillingneſs to die, flattered him long with 
hopes of lite. 


AT length, having paſſed the night in tedious 


languor, he called to him Almamoulin, his only ſon; 


and, diſmifling his attendants, © My ſon,” ſays he, 


« behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man 
« look backward a few days, thy father was great and 
« happy, freth as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the 
© cedar of the mountain; the nations of Aſia 
&« drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
&« in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me, and ſigh- 
« ed. His root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the depths ; it 
« is watered by the fountains of Oxus; it ſends out 
e branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt; 
« prudence reclines againſt his trunk, and proſperity 
& dances on his top. Now, Almamoulin, look up- 
« on-me withering and proſtrate ; look upon me, 
« and attend. TI have trafficked, I have proſpered, 
% have rioted in gain; my houſe is ſplendid, * my 


&« ſervants are numerous: yet I diſplayed only a 


„ {ſmall part of my riches; the reſt, which 1 was 
& hindered from enjoying, by the ſcar of raiſing 


„ envy, 


%. 
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« envy, or tempting rapacity, I have piled in 
« towers, I have buried in caverns, I have hidden 
ja ſecret repoſitories, which this ſcroll will diſco- 
« yer; My purpole was, after ten months more 
« {pent in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
to a later country; to have given ſeven years to 
« delight and feſtivity, and the remaining part of 
« my days to ſolitude and repentance : but the hand 
« ot death is upon me; a frigorific torpor encroach- 
« es upon my veins; I am no leaving the pro- 


« duce of my toil, which it mult be thy buſineſs to 


« enjoy with wiſdom.” The thought of leaving his 


wealth filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell 


into convulſions, became delirious, and expired. 


AL MAMOULIN, who loved his father, was touch- 
ed a while with honeſt ſorrow, and ſat two hours in 
protound meditation, without peruling the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overbornewith affliction, and there 
read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions; which 
ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no 
longer lamented his father's death. He was now 
ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral of modeſt 
magnificence, ſuitable at once to the rank of Nou- 
radin's profeſſion, and the reputation of his wealth. 
The two next nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower 
and the caverns, and found the treaſures greater to 
his eye than to his imagination. 


ALMAMOULIN had been bred to the practice of | 


exact frugality, and had often looked with envy on 
the finery and expences of other young men: he 
theretore believed that happineſs was now in his 
power, ſince he could obtain all of which he had hi- 
therto been accuſtomed to regret the want. He re- 
ſolved to give a looſe to hisdefires, to revel in enjoy- 
ment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. 


HE 
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Hx immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, 
dre ſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and covered 
his horſes with golden capariſons. He ſhowered 
down filver on the populace, and ſuffered their ac- 
clamations to {well him with inſolence. "The nobles 
ſaw him with anger, the wife men of the ſtate com- 
bined againſt him, the leaders of armies threatened 
his deſtruction. Almamoulin was informed of his 
danger : he put on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
ſence of his enemies, and appeafed them with gold, 
and gems, and ſupplication. 


- Hz then ſought to ſtrengthen himſc1f, by an alli- 
ance with the princes of Tartary, and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents refuſed ; 
but a princeſs of Aſtracan once condefcended to ad- 
mit him to her preſence. She received him fitting 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhi- 
ning with the jewels of Golconda; command ſpark- 
led in her eyes, and dignity towered on her fore- 
head. Almamoulin approached and trembled. She 
ſaw his confuſion and diſdained him. How, ſays 
ſhe, dares the wretch hope my obedience, who thus 
ſhrinks at my glance ? Retire, and enjoy thy riches 


in ſordid oſtentatioa; thou waſt born to be wealthy, 
but never canſt be great. 


He then contracted his deſires to more private 
and domeſtic pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted fureſts, he levelled mountains, opened 
_ proſpects into diſtant regions, poured fountains 


trom the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channcls, 


TnEsk amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but 
languor and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His 
bowers loſt their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
mured without nctice. He purchaſed large tracks * 

| land 
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land in diſtant provinces, adorned them with hou- 
ſes of pleaſure, and diverſified them with accommo- 
dations for different ſeaſons. Change of place at 
firſt relieved his ſatiety, but all the novelties of fitu- 
ation were ſoon exhauſted ; he found his heart va- 
cant, and his deſires, for want of external objects, 
ravaging himſelf. 


He therefore returned to Samarcan, and ſet open 
his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch 
of pleaſure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies z wines of every vintage ſparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps ſcattered per fumes. The 
ſound of the lute, and the voice of the ſinger, cha- 
ſed away ſadneſs; every hour was crowded with 
pleaſure; and the day ended and began with feaſts 
and dances, and revelry and merriment. Alma- 
moulin cried out, “ I have at laſt found the uſe of 
« riches; I am ſurrounded by companions, who 
« view my greatneſs without envy ; and I enjoy at 
« once the raptures of popularity, and the _ of 
an obſcure ſtation. What trouble can he feel, 
hom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they may 
&© be repaid with pleaſure ? What danger can he 
“ dread, to whom every man is a friend?“ 


SUCH were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay aſſembly, 
regaling at his expence; but in the midſt of this 
ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered the houſe, 
and, in the form of legal citation, ſummoned Alma- 
moulin to appear before the emperor. The gueſts 
ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, 
and he was led off without a ſingle voice to witneſs 
his integrity, He now found one of his moſt fre- 
quent viſitants accuſing him of treaſon, in hopes of 
ſharing his confiſcation ; yet unpatronize ] and un- 
ſupported, he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of 
innocence, and the conliſtence of truth; he was 

diſmiſſed 
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diſmiſſed with honour, and his accùſer periſhed in 
priſon. | | 


ALMAMOULIN now perceived with how little rea- 
ſon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe 
who live only to gratify their ſenſes; and, being 
now weary with vain experiments upon life, and 
fruitleſs reſearches after felicity, he had recourſe to 
a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel and 
obſervation, had retired from all human cares, to a 
ſmall habitation on the banks of Oxus, where he 
converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited his counſel. 
« Brother,” faid the philoſopher, thou haſt ſuf- 
« fered thy reaſon to be deluded by idle hopes, and 
« fallacious appearances. Having long looked with 
« defire upon riches, thou had taught thyſelf to 
* think them more valuable than nature deſigned 
* them), and to expect from them, what experience 
« has now taught thee, that they cannot give. 
6 That they do not confer witdom, thou mayſt be 
«& convinced, by conſidering at how dear a price 
« they tempted thee, upon thy firſt entrance into 
« the world, to purchaſe the empty ſound of vulgar 
« acclamation. That they cannot beſtow fortitude 
« or magnanimity, that man may be certain, who 
« ſtood trembling at Aſtracan, before a being not 
«© naturally ſuperior to himſelf. That they will not 
„ ſupply une xhauſted pleaſure, the recollection of 
« fortaken palaces, and neglected gardens, will eaſi- 
« ly inform thee. That they rarely purchaſe friends, 
« thou didſt ſoon diſcover, when thou wert left to 
« ſtand thy trial uncountenanced and alone, Yet 
« think not riches uſeleſs; there are purpoſes, to 
Which a wiſe man may be dclighted to apply 
% them; they may, by a rational diſtribution to 
« thoſe who want them, eaſe the pains of helpleſs 
« diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs anxiety, relieve 
“ innocence from oppreſſion, and raiſe imbecillity 
« to cheerfulneſs and vigour. This they will en- 
able thee to perform, and this will afford the 
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« only happineſs ordained for our preſent ſtate, the 
« confidence of divine favour, and the hope of fu- 
« ture rewards.” | 


GON 


— 


Nums. 121. TUESDAY, May 14. 1751. 


O imitatores, ſervum pecus ! Horace. 


Away, ye imitators, ſervile herd! ELyninsTON. 


HAVE been informed, by a letter from one of 

the unĩverſities, that among the youth from whom 
the next ſwarm of reaſoners is to learn philoſophy, 
and the next flight of beauties to hear elegies and 
ſonnets, there are many, who, inſtead of endea- 
vouring, by books and meditation, to form their own 
opinions, content themſelves with the ſecondary 
knowledge, which a convenient bench in a coffee- 
houſe can ſupply z and, without any examination, 
or diſtinction, adopt the criticiſms and remarks, 
which happen to drop from thoſe who have riſen, 
by merit or fortune, to reputation and authority. 


Tagsg humble retailers of knowledge my cor- 
reſpondent ſtigmatizes with the name of Echoes ; 
and ſeems defirous, that they ſhould be made aſha- 
med of lazy ſubmiſſion, and animated to attempts 
after new diſcoveries, and original ſentiments. 


IT is very natural for young men to bevehement, 
acrimonious, and ſevere. For, as they ſeldom com- 


prehend at once all the conſequences of a polition, 


or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and 
more experienced reaſoners are reſtrained from 
confidence, they form their concluſions with great 
precipitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or 
embarraſs the queſtion, they expect to find their 
own opinion univerſally prevalent, and are inclined 
to impute uncertainty and heſitation to want of ho- 
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neſty, rather than ofknowled ge. I may, perhaps, there- 


fore be reproached by my lively correſpondent, when 


it ſhall be found, that I have no inclination to perſe- 
cute theſe collectors of fortuitous knowledge with 
the ſeverity required; yet, as I am now too old to 
be much pained by haſty cenſure, I ſhall not be a- 
fraid of taking into protection thoſe whom 1 think 
co without a ſufficieat knowledge of their 
caule. | 


He that adopts the ſentiments of another, whom 
he has reaſon to believe wiſer than himſelf, is only 
to be blamed, when he claims the honours which 
are not due but to the author, and endeavours to 
deceive the world into praiſe and veneration : for 
to learn, is the proper buſineſs of youth; and whe- 
ther we increaſe our knowledge by books, or by 
converſation, we are equally indebted to foreign 
aſſiſtance. 


THe greater part of ſtudents are not born with 
abilities to conſtruct ſyſtems, or advance -know- 
ledge; nor can have any hope beyond that of be- 


coming intelligent hearers in the ſchools of art, of 


being able to comprehend what others diſcover, and 
to remember what others teach. Even thoſe to 
whom Providence has allotted greater ſtrength of 
underſtanding, can expect only to improve a fingle 
ſcience. In every other part of learning they muſt 


be content to follow opinions, which they are not 


able to examine; and, even in that which they 
claim as peculiarly their own, can ſeldom add more 
than ſome {mall particle of knowledge, to the here- 
ditary ſtock devolved 'to them from ancient times, 
the collective labour of a thouſand intellects. 


In ſcience, which being fixed and limited, admits 
of no other variety than ſuch as ariſes from new 
methods of diſtribution, or new arts of illuſtration, 
the neceſſity of following the traces of our _—_— 
| ors 
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ſors is indiſputably evident; but there appears no 
reaſon, why imagination ſhould be ſubject to the 
ſame reſtraint, It might be conceived, that of thoſe 
who profefs to forſake the narrow paths of truth, 


every one may deviate towards a different point, 


fince, though rectitude is uniform and fixed, obli- 
quity may be infinitely diverſified. The roads of 
ſcience are narrow, fo that they who travel them, 
mutt either follow or meet one another; but in the 
boundleſs regions of poſſibility, which fiction claims 
for her dominion, there are ſurely a thouſand re- 
ceſſes unexplored, a thoufand flowers unplucked, a 
thouſand fountains unexhauſted, combinations of 
imagery yet unobſerved, and races of ideal inhabi- 
tants not hitherto deſcribed. : | 


YET, whatever hope may perſuade, or reaſon 
evince, experience can boaſt of very few additions 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, and the tra- 
vels of Ulyfles, have furnithed almoſt all ſucceeding 
poets with incidents, characters, and ſentiments. 
The Romans are confefled to have attempted little 
more than to diſplay, in their own tongue, the in- 
ventions of the Greeks. There is, in all their wri- 
tings, ſuch a perpetual recurrence of alluſions to 
the tales of the fabulous age, that they muſt be con- 


felled often to want that power of giving pleaſure 


which novelty ſupplies; nor can we wonder, that 
they excelled ſo much in the graces of diction, 
when we conſider how rarely they were employed 
in {earch of new thoughts. 


Tus warmeſt admirers of the great Mantuan poet 
can extol him for little more than the {kill with 
which he has, by making his hero both a traveller 
and a warrior, united the beauties of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey in one compoſition : yet his judgment was 
perhaps ſometimes overborne by his avarice of the 


Homeric trealures;z and, for fear of ſuffering a a 
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ſparkling ornament to be loſt, he has inſerted it 
where it cannot ſhine-with its original ſplendor, 


Warn Ulyſſes viſited the infernal regions, he 
found, among the heroes that periſhed at ; (nog his 
competitor Ajax, who, when the arms of Achilles 
were adjudged to Ulyſſes, died by his own hand in 
the madneſs of diſappointment. He ſtill appeared 
to reſent, as on earth, his loſs and diſgrace. Ulyſſes 
endeavoured to pacify him with praiſes and ſubmiſ. 
tion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
paſſage has always been conſidered as eminently 
beautiful; becauſe Ajax, the haughty chief, the un- 
lettered ſoldier, of unſhaken courage, of immove- 


able conſtancy, but without the power of recom-. 


mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing 
his aſſertions by any other argument than the ſword, 
had no way of making his anger known, but by 
gloomy ſullenneſs and dumb ferocity. His hatred 
of a man whom he conceived to have defeated him 
only by volubility of tongue, was therefore natu- 
rally ſhewn by ſilence more contemptuous and pier- 
cing than any words that fo rude an orator could 
have found, and by which he gave his enemy no 
opportunity of exerting the only power in which he 
was ſuperior. | 


WHEN LZEneas is ſent by Virgil to the ſhades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his per- 
fidy had hurried to the grave; he accoſts her with 
tenderneſs and excuſes; but the lady turns away 
like Ajax in mute diſdain. She turns away like 
Ajax, but ſhe reſembles him in none of thoſe quali- 
ties which give either dignity or propriety to ſilence. 
She might, without any departure from the tenor 
of her conduct, have burſt out, like other injured 
women, into clamour, reproach, and denunciation 
but Virgil had his imagination full of Ajax, and 
therefore could not prevail on himſelf to teach Di- 


do any other mode of reſentment, : 
| p 
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Iz Virgil could be thus ſeduced by imitation, there 
will be little hope, that common wis ſhould eſcape z 
and accordingly we find, that beſides the univerſal 
and acknowledged practice of copying the ancients, 


there has prevailed in every age a particular ſpecies - 


of fiction. At one time all truth was conveyed in 
allegory z at another, nothing was ſeen but in a vi- 
fi2n; at one period, all the poets followed ſheep, 
and every event produced a paſtoral; at another 
they buſied themſelves wholly in giving directions 
to a painter. | 


IT is indeed eaſy to conceive why any faſhion 
ſhould become popular, by which idleneſs is fa- 
voured, and imbecillity aſſiſted; but ſurely no man 
of genius can much applaud himſelf for repeati 
a tale with which the audience is already tired, an 
which could bring no honour to any but its inven- 
tor. 2 

TERRE are, I think, two ſchemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the preſent time employ 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of ſenſe to all 
the rhymes which our language can ſupply to ſome 
word, that makes the burden of the ſtanza : but 
this, as it has been only uſed in a kind of amorous 
burleſque, can ſcarcely be cenſured with much 
acrimony. The other is the imitation of Spenſer, 
which, by the influence of tome men of learning and 


genius, ſeems likely to gain upon the age, and there- 


tore deierves to be more attentively conſidered. 


To imitate the fictions and ſentiments of Spenſer, 
can 1acur no reproach ; for allegory is perhaps one 
of the moſt pleating vehicles of inſtruction. But FE 
am very far from extending the ſame reſpect to his 
diction or his ſtanza. His ſtile was in his own time 
allowed to be vicious, ſo darkened with old words 
aud peculiarities of phraſe, and ſo remote from 
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common uſe, that Johnſon boldly pronounces him 
to have written no language. His ftanza is at once 
difficult and unpleaſing; tirefome to the ear by its 
uniformity, and to the attention by its length. It 
was at firſt formed in imitation of the Italian poets, 
without due regard to the genius of our language, 
The Italians have little variety of termination, and 
were forced to contrive ſuch a ſtanza as might ad- 
mit the greateſt number of ftimilar rhymes ; but our 
words end with ſo much diverſity, that it is ſeldom 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the 
tame ſound together. If it be juſtly obſerved by 
Milton, that rhyme obliges poets. to expreſs their 
thoughts in improper terms, theſe improprieties muft 
always be multiplicd, as the difficulty of rhyme is in- 
creaſed by long concatenations. | 


THe imitatars of Spenſer are indeed not very ri- 


gid cenſors of themſelves; for they ſeem to conclude, 


that when they have disfigured their lines with a few 
obſolete ſyllables, they have accompliſhed their de- 


ſign, without conſidering that they ought not only 


to admit old words, but to avoid new. The laws 
of imitation are broken by every word introduced 
lince the time of Spenſer, as the character of Hector 
is violated by quoting Ariſtotle in the play. It 
would indeed be difficult to exclude from a long 
poem all modern phraſes, though it is eaſy to ſprin- 


kle it with gleanings of antiquity. Perhaps, how- 


ever, the ſtile of Spenſer might, by long labour, be 
juſtly copied; but life is furely given us for higher 
purpoſes than to gather what our anceſtors have 
witely thrown away, and to learn what is of no va- 
lue, but becauſe it has been forgotten. . 


Nu us. 
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NuMB. 122. SATURDAY, May 18. 1751. 


Ne/cio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cundos | 
Duaucit. | 7 Ovir, 


By ſecret charms our native land attracts. 


OTHING is more ſubje& to miſtake and 
diſappointment, than anticipated judgment 
concerning the eaſineſs or difficulty of any under- 
taking, whether we form our opinion from the per- 
formances of others, or from abſtracted contempla- 
tion of the thing to be attempted. 


WHATEVER is done ſkilfully, appears to be done 
with eaſe; and art, when it is once matured to ha- 
bit, vaniſhes from obſervation. We are therefore 
more powerfully excited to emulation, by thoſe who 
have attained the higheſt degree of excellence, and 
whom we can therefore with leaſt reaſon hope to 
equal, 


Ix adjuſting the probability of ſucceſs by a pre- 
vious conſideration ofthe ur dertaking, we are equal- 
ly in danger of deceiving ourſelves. It is never eaſy, 
nor often poſſible, to compriſe the ſeries of any pro- 
ceſs, with all its circumſtances, incidents, and va- 
riations, in a ſpeculative ſcheme. Experience ſoon 
ſhews us the tortuoſities of imaginary rectitude, the 
complications of ſimplicity, and the alperities of 
ſmoothneſs. Sudden difficulties often ſtart up from 
the ambuſhes of art, ſtop the career of activity, 
repreſs the gaiety of confidence; and when we 
imagine ourſelves almoſt at the end of our labours, 
drive us back to new plans, and different meaſures. 


THERE are many things which we every day ſee 
others unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
ourſelves miſcarricd in attempting, and yet can 
hardly allew to be difficult; nor can we forbear to 
wonder afreſh at cvery new failure, or to promiſe 
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certainty of ſucceſs to our next eſſay; but when we 
try, the fame hindrances recur, the ſame inability 
is perceived, and the vexation of diſappointment 
mult again be ſuffered. | 


Or the various kinds of ſpeaking or writing 
which ſerve neceflity, or promote pleaſure, none 
appears fo artleſs or eaſy as fimple narration; for 
what ſhould make him that knows the whole order 
and progreſs of an affair unable to relate it? Yet we 
hourly find ſuch as endeavour to entertain or in- 
ſtruct us by recitals, clouding the facts which they 
intend to illuſtrate, and loſing themſelves, and the 
auditors, in wilds and mazes, in digreſſion and confu- 


. fon. When we have congratulated ourſelves upon 
a new opportunity of enquiry, and new means of 


information; it often happens, that without defign- 
ing either deceit or concealment, without ignorance 
of the fact, or unwillingneſs to diſcloſe it, the re- 


lator fills the car with empty ſounds, haraſſes the 


attention with fruitleſs impatience, and diſturbs the 
imagination by a tumult of events, without order of 
time, or train of conſequence. 

g | 14, 3803: 


IT is natural to believe, upon the ſame principle, 
that no writer has a more eaſy taſk than the hiſto- 


rian. The philoſopher has the works of omniſcience 


to examine; and is therefore engaged in diſquiſi- 
tions, to which infinite intellects are utterly unequal. 
The poet truſts to his invention, and is not only in 
danger of thoſe inconſiſtencies, to which every one 
is expoſed by departure from truth ; but may be 
cenſured, as well for deficiencies of matter, as for 
irregularity of diſpoſition, or impropriety of orn# 
ment. But the happy hiſtorian has no other labour 
than of gathcring what tradition pours down betore 
him, or records treaſure for his uſe. He has only 
the actions and deſigns of men like himſelf to con- 
ceive, and to relate; he is not to form, but copy 
charaQters, and therefore is not blamed for the in- 

conſiſtency 
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conſiſtency of ſtateſmen, the injuſtice of tyrants, or 
the cowardice of commanders. The difficulty of 
making variety conſiſtent, or uniting probability 
with ſurprize, needs not to diſturb him; the man- 
ners and actions of his perſonages are already fixed; 
his materials are provided and put into his hands, 
and he is at leiſure to employ all his powers in ar- 
ranging and diſplaying them, 


YET even with theſe advantages, very few in 
any age have been able to raiſe themſelves to repu- 
tation by writing hiſtories z and among the innu- 
merable authors, who fill every nation with accounts 
of their anceſtors, or undertake to tranſmit to fu- 
turity the events of their own time, the greater part, 
when faſhion and novelty have ceaſed to recom- 
mend them, are of no other uſe than chronological 
memorials, which neceflity 'may ſometimes require 
to be conſulted, but which fright away curiofity, 
and diſguſt delicacy, 


IT is obſerved, that our nation, which has pro- 
duced ſo many authors eminent for almoſt every 
other ſpecies of literary excellence, has been hither- 
to remarkably barren of hiſtorical genius; and ſo 
far has this defect raifed prejudices againſt us, that 
ſome have doubted, whether an Engliſhman can ſtop 
at that mediocrity of ſtile, or confine his mind to 
that even tenor of imagination which narrative re- 
quires, 


TE who can believe that nature has ſo capri- 
ciouſly diſtributed underſtanding, have ſurely no 
claim to the honour of ſerious confutation. The 
inhabitants of the ſame country have oppoſite cha- 
racters in different ages; the prevalence or neglect 
of any particular ſtudy, can proceed only from the 
accidental influence of fome temporary cauſe; and 
it wehave failed in hiſtory, we can have failed only 

becauſe 
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becauſe hiſtory has not hitherto been diligently cul. 


= tivated. | 


Bur how is it evident, that we have not hiſto- 
rians among us, whom we may venture to place in 
compariſon with any that the neighbouring nations 
can produce? The attempt of Raleigh is deſervedly 
celebrated for the labour of his reſearches, and the 
elegance of his ſtile ; but he has endeavoured to 
exert his judgment more than his genius, to ſelect 


facts rather than adorn them; and has produced 


an hiſtorical diſſertation, but ſeldom rifcn to the 
majeſty of hiſtory. 


Tur works of Clarendon deſerve more regard. 
His diction is indeed neither exact in itſelf, nor 
ſuited to the purpoſe of hiſtory. It is the cffuſion 
of a mind crowded with id_as, and deſirous of im- 
parting them; and therefore always accumulating 
words, and involving one clauſe and ſentence in an- 
other, But there is in his negligence a rude inarti- 
ficial majeſty, which, without the nicety of laboured 
elegance, ſwells the mind by its plenitude and diffu- 
ſion. His narration is not perhaps ſufficiently rapid, 
being ſtopped too frequently by particularities, 


which, though they might ſtrike the author, who was 


preſent at the tranſactions, will not equally detain the 
attention of poſterity. But his ignorance or carcleſſ- 
neſs of the art of writing, are amply compenſated by 
his knowledge of nature, and of polity ; the wiſdom 
of his maxims, the juſtneſs of his reaſonings, and the 
variety, diſtinctneſs, and ſtrength of his characters. 


oc 


Bor none of our writers can, in my opinion, 


juſtly conteſt the ſuperiority,of Knolles, who, in his 


hiſtory of the Turks, has diſplayed all the excellen- 
cies that narrations can admit. His ſtile, though 
ſomewhat obſcured by time, and ſometimes vitiated 
by talle wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is ſo artfully ar- 
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ranged, and fo diſtinctly explained, that each faci- 
litates the knowledge of the next. Whenever a 
new perſonage is introduced, the reader is prepared 
by bis character for his actions; when a nation is 
firſt attacked, or city beſieged, he is made acquaint- 
ed with its hiſtory, or ſituation; ſo that a great part 
of the world is brought into'view. The deſcriptions 
of this author are without minuteneſs, and the di— 

eſſions without oſtentation. Collateral events 
are ſo artfully woven into the contexture of his 
principal ſtory, that they cannot be disjoined, with- 
out leaving it lacerated and broken. There is no- 
thing turgid in his dignity, nor ſuperfluous in his 
copiouſnets. His orations only, which he feigns, 
like the ancient hiſtorians, to have been pronounced 
on remarkable occaſions, are tedious and languid 
and ſince they are merely the voluntary ſports of 
imagination, prove how much the moſt judicious 
and ſkilful may be miſtaken, in the eſtimate of their 
own powers. by” 


NoTHING could have ſunk this author in obſcu- 
rity, but the remoteneſs and barbarity of the people 
whoſe ſtory he relates. It ſeldom happens, that all 
circumſtances concur to happineſs or fame. The 
nation which produced this great hiſtorian, has the 
grief of ſeeing his genius employed upon a foreign 
and unintereſting ſubject; and that writer who 
might have ſecured perpetuity to his name, by a 
hiſtory of his own country, has expoſed himſelf to 
the danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes 
and revolutions, of which none deſire to be in- 
formed. 
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Nums. 123. Tuzsday, May 21. 1751, 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 


Teſta diu. | Horace, 
What ſeaſon'd firſt the veſlel, keeps the taſte. 
CREECH, 


7 te RAMBLER. 


ER | 

2 OU GH I have ſo long found myſelf delu- 

ded by projects of honour and diſtinction, 
that I often reſolve to admit them no more into m 
heart; yet how determinately ſoever excluded, the 
always recover their dominion by force or ſtrata- 
gem; and whenever, after the ſhorteſt relaxation of 
vigilance, reaſon and caution return to their charge, 
they find hope again in poſſeſſion, with all her train 
of pleaſures dancing about her. 


Even while I am preparing to write a hiſtory of 
diſappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flat- 
ter myſelf, that you and your readers are impatient 
for my performance; and that the ſons of learn- 
ing have laid down ſeveral of your late papers with 
diicontent, when they found that Miſocapelus had 
delayed to continue his narrative, 


Bo r the defire of gratifying the expectations that 
J have raiſed, is not the only motive of this relation, 
which having once promiſed it, I think myſelf no 
longer at liberty to forbear. For however IJ may 
have wiſhed to clear myſelf frem every other adhe- 
fion of trade, 1 hope I thall be always wife enough 
to retain my punctuality, and, amidſt all my new 


arts of politeneſs, continue to deſpite negligence, 
and deteſt falſehood. 


WHEN the death of my brother had diſmiſſed 
me from the duties of a ſhop, I conſidered myſelf 
as 
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as reſtored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to 
the rank and reception which my anceſtors obtain- 
ed. I was, however, embarraſſed with many difficul- 
ties at my firſt re· entrance into the world; for my 
haſte to be a gentleman 1nclined me to precipitate 
meaſures; and every accident that forced me back 
towards my old ſtation, was conſidered by me as an 
obſtruction of my happinels. | 


IT was with no common grief and indignation, 
that I found my former companions ſtill daring to 
claim my notice; and the journeymen and appren- 
tices ſometimes pulling me by the fleeve as I was 
walking in the ſtreet, and, without any terror of my 
new {word, which was notwithſtanding of an un- 
common ſize, inviting me to partake of a bottle at 
the old houſe, and entertaining me with hiſtories 
of the girls in the neighbourhood. I hid always, in 
my officinal ſtate, been k-pt in awe by lace and em- 
broidery; and imagined, that to fright away theſe 
unwelcome familiarities, nothing was neceſſary, but 
that I ſhould, by ſplendor or dreis, proclaim my 
reunion with a higher rank. I therefore ſent for my 
tailor; ordered a ſuit with twice the uſual quantity 
of lace; and, that I might not let my periecutors 
increaſe their confidence, by the habit of accoſting 
me, ſtaid at home till it was made. 


Tals week of confinement I paſſed in practiſing 
a forbidding frown, a {mile of condeſcenſion, a light 
{alutation, and an abrupt departure; and 1n four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel, with ſo 
much levity and ſprightlinets, that I made no doubt 
ot diſcouraging all public attempts upon my dignity, 
I therefore iſſued forth in my new coat, with a reſo 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter diſtance z and 
pleaſed myſelf with the timidity and reverence 
which I thould impreſs upon all who had hitherto 
preſumed to haraſs me with their freedoms. But 
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whatever was the cauſe, I did not find myſelf recei- 
ved with any new degree of reſpect; thoſe whom I 
intended to drive from me, ventured to advance 
with their uſual phraſes of benevolence; and thoſe 
whoſe acquaintance I ſolicited, grew more ſuperci- 
lious and reſerved. I began ſoon to repent the ex- 
pence by which I had procured no advantage, and 
to ſuſpect, that a ſhining dreſs, like a weighty wea- 
Pon, has no force in ittelf, but owes all its efficacy 
to him that wears it. | | 


Many were the mortifications and calamities 
which I was condemned to ſuffer in my initiation to 
politeneſs, I was ſo much tortured by the inceſſant 
civilities of my companions, that 1 never paſſed 
through that region of the city but in a chair with 
the curtains drawn; and at laſt left my lodgings, 
and fixed myſelf in the verge of the court. Here ! 
endeavoured to be thought a gentleman juſt return- 
ed from his travels, and was pleaſed to have my 
landlord believe, that I was in ſome danger from 
importunate creditors : but this ſcheme was quickly 
defeated, by a formal deputation ſent to offer me, 
though I had now retired from buſineſs, the tree- 
dom of my company. 


I w as now detected in trade, and therefore reſol- 
ved to ſtay no longer. I hired another apartment, 
and changed my ſervants. Here I lived very happi- 
ly for three months, and, with ſecret ſatisfaction, 
often overheard the family celebrating the greatneſs 
and felicity of the eſquire; though the converſation 
ſeldom ended without ſome complaint of my cove- 
touſneſs, or ſome remark upon my language, or my 
gait. I now began to venture into the public walks, 


and to know the faces of nobles and beauties ; but 


could not obſerve, without wonder, as I paſſed by 
them, how irequently they were talking of a tailor, 
i longed, however, to be admitted to converſation, 


and 
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and was ſomewhat weary of walking in crowds 
without a companion; yet continued to come and 
go with the reſt, till a lady, whom I endeavoured 
to protect in a crowded paſſage, as ſhe was about to 
ſtep into her chariot, thanked me for my civility, 
and told me, that as ſhe had often diſtin» 
ouiſhed me for my modeſt and reſpectful bcha- 
viour, whenever I let up for myſelf, I might expect 
to ſee her among my ſirſt cuſtomers, 


HERE was an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
I indeed ſometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always. blaſted by this deſtructive lady, whoſe 
miſchievous generoſity recommended me to her ac- 
quaintance. Being therefore forced to practiſe my 
adſcititious character upon another ſtage, I betook 
myſelf to a coffee-houſe frequented by wits; among 
whom I learned in a ſhort time the cant of criticiſm, 
and talked ſo loudly and volubly of nature, and 
manners, and ſentiment, and diction, and fimilies, 
and contraſts, and action, and pronunciation, that 
] was often deſired to lead the hiſs and clap, and 
was feared and hated by the players and the poets. 
Many a ſentence have I hiſſed, which I did not un- 
derſtand, and many a groan have I uttered, when 
the ladies were weeping in the boxes. At laſt a 
malignant author, whole performance I had perſe- 
cuted through the nine nights, wrote an epigram 
upon Tape the critic, which drove me from the pit 
for ever, 


Mr defire to be a fine gentleman till continued, 

I therefore, after a ſhort ſuſpenſe, choſe a new ſer 
of friends at the gaming-table, and was for ſome 
time pleaſed with the civility and openneſs with 
which I found myſelf treated. I was indeed obli- 
ged to play, but, being naturally timorous and 
vigilant, was never ſurpriſed into large ſums. What 
might have been the conſequence of long familia» 
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rity with theſe plunderers, I had not an opportunity 
of knowing ; for one night the conſtables entered, 
and ſeized us, and I was once more compelled to 


fink into my former condition, by ſending for my 
old maſter, to atteſt my character. 5 


WuEn I was deliberating to what new qualifica- 


tions I thould aſpire, I was ſummoned into the coun- 


try by an account of my father's death. Here I had 


hopes of being able to diſtinguith myſelf, and to ſup- 


port the honour of my family. 1 therefore bought 
guns and horſes, and, contrary to the expectation 
of the tcnants, increaſed the falary of the bunt(- 
man. But when I entered the field, it was ſoon 
diſcovered, that I was not deſtined to the glories of 
the chace, I was afraid of thorns in the thicket, 
and of dirt in the marſh: I ſhivered on the brink 
of a river while the ſportſmen croſſed it, and trem- 
bled at the fight of a five-bar gate. When the 
iport and danger were over, I was ſtill equally dil- 
concerted 3 for I was effeminate, though not delt- 
cate, and could only join a feebly whiſpering voice 
in the clamours of their triumph. 


A FALL, by which my ribs were broken, ſoon 
recalled me to domeſtic pleaſures, and I exerted all 
my art to obtain the favcur of the neighbouring la- 
dies; but where-ever I came, there was always {ome 
unlucky converſation upon ribbands, fillets, pins, 


or thread, which drove all my ſtock of compliments 


out of my memory, and overwhelmed me with ſhame 
and dejection. | | | 


Tuus I paſſed the ten firſt years after the death 
of my brother, in which J have learned at laſt to 
repreſs that ambition which I could never gratify; 


and inſtead of waſting more of my life in vain en- 


deavours after accompliſhments, which, if not ear- 
ly acquired, no endeavours can obtain, I ſhall con- 


fine 
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fine my care to thoſe higher excellencies which are 
in every man's power; and though I cannot en- 
chant affection by elegance and egſe, hope to ſe- 
cure eſteem by honeſty and truth. | | 


J am, &c. 
MIS OCAPELVUS. 


r 


L 


NuMB. 124. SATURDAY, May 25. 1751. 


Tacitum [yloas inter reptare ſalubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque eft, Ho. 


To range in ſilence thro' each healthful wood, 
And muſe what's worthy of the wiſe and good. 
| ; EL HINSTOR. 


HE ſeaſon of the year is now come, in which 
= the theatres are ſhut, and the card-tables for- 
ſaken; the regions of luxury are for a while unpeo- 
pled, and pleaſure leads out her votaries to groves 
and gardens, to ſtill ſcenes and erratic gratifica- 
tions. Thoſe who have paſſed many months in a 
continual tumult of diverſion; who have never o- 
pened their eyes in the morning, but upon ſome 
new appointment; nor ſlept at night without a 
dream of dances, muſic, and good hands, or of 
ſoft ſighs, and humble ſupplications; muſt now re- 
tire to diſtant provinces, where the ſirens of flattery 
are ſcarcely to be heard, where beauty ſparkles 
without praiſe or envy, and wit is repeated only by 
the echo. 


As I think it one of the moſt important duties 
of ſocial benevolence, to give warning of the ap- 
proach of calamity, when, by timely prevention, it 
may be turned aſide, or, by preparatory meaſures, 
be more eaſily endured, I cannot feel the increaſing 
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12 THE RAM BL E R. No. 
warmth, or obſerve the lengthening days, without 
conſider ing the condition of my fair readers, who 
are now preparing to leave all that has ſo long filled 


up their hours, all from which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to hope for delight; and who, till faſhion 


proclaims the liberty of returning to the ſeats of 


mirth and elegance, muſt endure the ruggid 'ſquire, 


the ſober houſewife, the loud huntſman, or the 


formal parſon, the roar of obſtreperous jollity, or 


'the dulneſs of prudential inſtruction; without any 


retreat, but to the gloom of ſolitude, where they 
will yet find greater inconveniencies, and muſt 
learn, however unwillingly, to endure themſelves, 


Ix winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
ſaid to roll on with a ſtrong and rapid current; 
they float along from pleaſure to pleaſure, without 


'the trouble of regulating their own motions, and 


purſue the courſe of the ſtream in all the felicity of 
mattention; content that they find themſelves in 


progreſſion, and careleſs whither they are going. 


But the months of ſummer are a kind of ſleeping 


ſtagnation, without wind or tide, where they are 


left to force themſelves forward by their own la- 
bour, and to direct their paſſage by their own kill; 
and where, if they have not ſome internal principle 


of activity, they muſt be ſtranded upon ſhallows, 


or lie torpid in a perpetual calm. 


TnukRk are, indeed, ſome to whom this univerſal 
diffolution of gay ſocieties affords a welcome oppor- 
tunity of quitting, without diſgrace, the poſt which 
they have found themſelves unable to maintain; 
and of ſeeming to retreat only at the call of nature, 
from aſſemblics where, after a ſhort triumph of un- 


conteſted ſuperiority, they are overpowered by ſome 


new intruder of ſofter elegance, or ſprightlier viva- 
city. By theſe, hopeleſs of victory, and yet aſhamed 
to confeſs a conqueſt, the ſummer is regarded as 4 
releaſe from che fatiguing ſervice of celebrity, 2 

| diſmiſſion 
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diſmiſſion to more certain joys, and a ſafer empire. 
They now ſolace themſclves with the influence 
which they ſhall obtain, where they have no rival 
to fear; and with the luſtre which they thall effuſe, 
when nothing can be ſeen of brighter fplendor. 
They imagine, while they are preparing tor their 
journey, the admiration with which the ruſtics will 
crowd about them; plan the laws of a new aſſem- 
bly; or contrive to detude provincial ignorance with 
a fictitious mode. A thouſand pleaſing expectations 
ſwarm in the fancy; and all the approaching weeks 
are filled with diſtinctions, honours, and authority. 


Bo r others, who have lately entered the world, 
or have yet had no proofs of its inconſtancy and de- 
ſertion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, from 
the enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to 
loſe four months in unactive obſurity. Many com- 
plaints do vexation and deſire extort from thoſe ex- 
iled tyrants of the town, againſt the inexorable ſun, 
who purſucs his courſe without any regard to love 
or beauty; and viſits either tropic at the ſtated 


time, whether ſhunned os courted, deprecated or 


implored, 


To them who leave the places of public reſort 
in the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from 
admiration, courtſhip, ſubmiſſion, and applauſe; a 
rural triumph can give nothing equivalent. The 


praiſe of ignorance, and the ſubjection of weakneſs, 


are little regarded by beauties who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to more important conqueſts, and more 


valuable panegyrics. Nor indeed ſhould the powers 


which have made havoc in the theatres, or borne 
down rivalry in courts, be degraded to a mean at- 
tack upon the untravelled heir, or ignoble conteſt 
with the ruddy milk-maid, 


How then muſt four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in. which there will be no routs, no 
| | ſhews, 
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ſhews, no ridottos ; in which viſits muſt be regulated 
by the weather, and aſſemblies will depend upon the 
moon! The Platoniſts imagine, that the future pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who have in this life debaſed their 
reaſon by ſubjection to their ſenſes, and have pre- 
ferred the grols gratifications of lewdnefs and luxu- 
Ty, to the pure and ſublime felicity of virtue and 
contemplation, will ariſe from the predominance and 
ſolicitations of the ſame appetites, in a ſtate which 
can furniſh no means of appeaſing them. I cannot 
but ſuſpect that this month, bright with ſun-ſhine, 
and fragrant with perfumes; this month, which co- 
vers the meadow with verdure, and decks the gar- 
dens with all the mixtures of colorific radiance ; 
this month, from which the man of fancy expects 
new infuſions of imagery, and the naturaliſt new 
ſcenes of obſervation; this month will chain down 
multitudes to the Platonic penance of defire without 
enjoyment, and hurry them from the higheſt ſatiſ- 
factions, which they have yet learned to conceive, 
into a ſtate of hopeleſs wiſhes, and pining recollec- 
tion, where the eye of vanity will look round for 
admiration to no purpoſe, and the hand of avarice 
ſhuffle cards in a bower with ineffectual dexterity, 


. From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy ſuſpen- 
ſion of lite, I would willingly preſerve thoſe who 
are expoſed to it, only by inexperience z who want 
not inchnation to wiſdom or virtue, though they 
have been diſhpated by negligence, or miſled by ex- 
ample; and who would gladly find the way to ra- 
tional happineſs, though it ſhould be neceſſary to 
ſtruggle with habit, and abandon faſhion. To theſe 
many arts of ſpending time might be recommended, 


which would neither ſadden the preſent hour with 


wearineſs, nor the future with repentance. 


IT would ſeem impoſſible to a ſolitary ſpeculatiſt, 
that a human being can want employment. To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, 
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and to be placed in the midſt of a world filled with 
variety, perpetually preſſing upon the ſenſes, and ir- 
ritating curioſity, is ſurely a ſufficient ſecurity a- 
gainſt the languiſhment of inattention. Novelty is 
indeed necefliry to preſerve eagerneſs and alacrity; 
but art and nature have ſtores inexhauſfible by hu- 
man intellects; and every moment produces ſome- 
thing new to him, who has quickened his faculties 
by diligent obſervation. | | 


So x ſtudies, for which the country and the ſums 
mer atford peculiar opportunities,. I ſhall perhaps 
endeavour to recommend in a future eflay ; but if 
there be any apprehenſion not apt to admit unac- 
cuſtomed ideas, or any attention ſo ſtubborn and in- 
flexible, as not eaſily to comply with new directions, 
even theſe obſtructions cannot exclude the pleaſure 
of application; for there is a higher and nobler em- 
ployment, to which all faculties are adapted by him 
who gave them. The duties of religion, ſincerely 
and regularly performed, will always be ſufficient 
to exalt the meaneſt, and to exerciſe the higheſt un- 
derſtanding. That mind will never be vacant, 
which is frequently recalled, by ſtated duties, to me- 
ditations on eternal intereſts; nor can any hour be 
long, which is ſpent in obtaining ſome new qualifi- 
cation for celeſtial happineſs. : | 


— 


NumMs. 125. Tus DAY, May 28. 1751. 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 


Cur ego, ft nequeo ignoroque pceta ſaluter * HORACE, 


But if, through weakneſs, or my want of art, 

I can't to every different ſtile impart 

The proper ſtrokes and colours it may claim, 
Why am I honour'd with a poet's name! Fzan. 


T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that de- 
Finittons are hazardous. Things modified by hu— 
man underſtandings, ſubject to varicties of compli- 
| Cation, 
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cation, and changeable as experience advances know. 
ledge, or accident influences caprice, are ſcarcely tg 
be included in any ftanding form of exprecflion, be- 
cauſe they are always ſuffering ſome alteration of 
their ſtate. Definition is, indeed, not the province 
of man; every thing is fet above or below our fa- 
culties. The works and operations of nature are 
too great in their extent, or too much diffuſed in 
their relations, and the performances of art too in- 
conſtant and uncertain, to be reduced to any deter- 
minate idea. It is impoſſible to impreſs upon our 
minds an adequate and juſt reprefentation of an ob- 
ject ſo great, that we can never take it into our view; 
or ſo mutable, that it is always changing under our 
eye, and has already loſt its form while we are la- 
bouring to conceive it. 


DeriniTions have been no leſs difficult or un- 


certain in criticiſms than in law, Imagination, a li- 


centious and vagrant faculty, unſuſceptible of limi- 


tations, and impatient of reſtraint, has always en- 


deavoured to baffle the logician, to perplex the con- 
fines of diſtinction, and burſt the incloſures of re- 
gularity. There is therefore ſcarcely any ſpecies of 
writing, of which we can tell what is its eflence, and 
what are its conſtituents; every new genius pro- 
duces ſome innovation, which, when invented and 
approved, ſubverts the rules which the pradhg of 
foregoing authors had eſtabliſhed. 


Coe p v has been particularly unpropitious tode- 
finers; for though perhaps they might properly have 
contented themſelves with declaring it to be /uch a 
dramatic repreſentation of human life, as may excite 
mirth, they have embarraſſed their definition with 
the means by which the comic writers attain their 
end, without conſidering, that the various methods 
of exhilerating their audience, not being limited by 
nature, cannot be compriſed in precept. Thus, 
ſome make a comedy a repreſentation of mean, and 

| others 
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others of bad men; ſome think that its eſſence 
conſiſts in the unimportance, others in the fictitiouſ- 
neſs of the tranſaction. But any man's reflections 
will inform him, that every dramatic compoſition 
which raiſes mirth is comic; and that, to raiſe 
mirth, it is by no means univerſally neceſſary, that 
the perſonages ſhould be either mean or corrupt, 
nor always requiſite, that the action ſhould be tri- 
vial, nor ever, that it ſhould be fictitious. 


Ir the two kinds of dramatic poetry had been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind, ſome 
abſurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compoſitions of our greateſt poets are diſgraced, 
who, for want of ſome ſettled ideas, and accurate di- 
ſtinctions, have unhappily confounded tragic with 
comic ſentiments, They ſeem to have thought, 
that as the meanneſs of perſonages conſtituted co- 
medy, their greatneſs was ſufficient to form a tra- 
gedy; and that nothing was neceſſary but that they 
ſhould crowd the ſcene with monarchs, and generals, 
and guards; and make them talk, at certain inter- 
vals, of the downfal of kingdoms, and the rout of 
armics. They have not conſidered, that thoughts 
or incidents in themſelves ridiculous, grow ſtill more 
groteſque by the ſolemnity of ſuch characters; that 
reaſon and nature are uniform and inflexible; and 
that w hat is deſpicable and abſurd, will not, by any 
aſſociation with ſplendid titles, become rational or 
great; that the moſt important affairs, by an inter- 
mixture of an unſeaſonable levity, may be made 
contemptible; and that the robes of royalty can 
give no dignity to nonſenſe or to folly. 


* COMEDY,” ſays Horace, “ ſometimes raiſesher 
* voicez” and tragedy may likewiſe, on proper oc- 
cations, abate her dignity : but as the comic perſo- 
nages can only depart from their familiarity of ſtile, 
when the more violent paſſions are put in motion, 
rhe heroes and queens of tragedy ſhould never de- 


ſcend 
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ſcend to trifle, but in the hours of eaſe, and inter- 
miſſions of danger. Yet in the tragedy of Don $e- 
baſtian, when the king of Portugal is in the hands 
of his enemy, and having juſt drawn the lot, by 


which he is condemned to die, breaks out into a 


wild boaſt, that his duſt ſhall take poſſeſſion of Afric, 
the dialogue proceeds thus between the captive and 
his conqueror : 


Muley Moluch. What ſhall I do to conquer thee ? 

Seb. Impoſſible 
Souls know no conquerors. 

M. Mol. I'll ſhew thee for a monſter through my 

| Afric. 

Seb. No, thou canſt only ſhew me for a man: 
Afric is ſtor'd with monſters; man's a prodigy 
Thy ſubjects have not ſeen. 

M. Mel. Thou talk'ſt as if 
Still at the head of battle. 

Seb. Thou miſtak'ſt, 
For there I would not talk. 
Benducar, the miniſter. Sure he would ſleep. 


Tris converſation, with the fly remark of the 
miniſter, can only be found not to be comic, be- 
cauſe it wants the probability neccflary to repreſen- 
tations of common life, and degenerates too much 
towards butfoonry and farce. 


Tux ſame play affords a ſmart return of the ge- 
neral to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders For 
the death of Sebaſtian, vents his impatience in this 
abrupt threat : | 


No more replies, 


But ſee thou do'ſt it: Or | 
To which Dorax anſwers, 
Choak in that threat: I can ſay Or as loud. 


A Tpov+anD inſtances of ſuch impropriety might 
be produced, were not one ſcene in Aureng. Zebe 
: ſufficient 
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ſufficient to exemplify it. Indamora, a captive queen, 
having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, employs Ari- 
mant, to whoſe charge ſhe had been entruſted, and 
whom ſhe had made ſenſible of her charms, to car- 
ry a meſſage to his rival. | 


 ArIMaANT, with @ letter in his hand: INDAMORA 


Arim. And I the meſſenger to him from you? 
Your empire you to tyranny purſue : 
You lay commands, both cruel and unjuſt, 

To ſerve my rival, and betray my truſt, 

Ind. You firſt betray'd your truſt in loving me: 
And ſhould not I my own advantage ſee? 

Serving my love, you may my friendſhip gain: 
You know the reſt of your pretences vain. 

You muſt, my Arimant, you mult be kind: 

'Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim. I'll to the king, and ſtrait my truſt reſign. 
Ind. His truſt you may, but you ſhall never mine. 
Heav'n made you love me tor no other end, 

But to become my confident and friend ; 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your tight, | 
And therefore make you judge how ill I writes 1 

Nad it, and tell me freely then your mind, + 
Lf 'tis indited, as I meant it, kind. } 

Arim. 1 aſk not heav'n my freedom to reſtore, l 

| Reading. \ 
| 


But only for your ſake 
And yet I muit 
Leſs for my own, than for your forrow ſad—[Reading, 
Another line, like this, would make me mad 
Heav'in! the goes on—yet more—and yet more 
kind! {As reading. 1 

Each ſentence is a dagger to my mind. Ml 
See me this night | 
Thank fortune, who did ſuch a friend provide; 
Fer faithful Arimant ſhall be your guide. 
Not only to be made an inſtrument, 
But pre-engag'd without my own conſent! 

Vor. III | R a 


I'll read no more, 
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Ind. Unknown t'engage you, till augments my 


ſcore, | 
And gives you ſcope of meriting the more, 
Arim. The beſt of men 
Some int'reſt in their actions muſt confeſs; 
None merit, but in hope they may poſſeſs: 
The fatal paper rather let me tear, | 
Than like Bellerophon, my own ſentence bear. 
Ind. You may; but 'twill not be your beſt advice: 
*Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate? 
Arim. I thank thee, heav'n, thou haſt been 
wond'rous kind | 
Why am I thus to ſlavery deſign'd, | 
And yet am cheated with a free-born mind! 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon ſuit, 
Or let me live by ſenſe, a glorious brute 
_ [She frowns, 
You frown, and I obey with ſpeed, before 


That dreadful ſentence comes, See me no more. 


In this ſcene, every circumſtance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce. The wild abſurdity of the expe- 
dient; the contemptible ſubjection of the lover; the 
folly of obliging him to read the letter only becauſe 
it ought to have been concealed from him; the fre- 
quent interruptions of amorous impatience; the faint 
expoſtulations of a voluntary flave; the imperious 
haughtineſs of a tyrant without power; the deep 
reflection of the yiclding rebel upon fate and free- 
will; and his wiſe with to loſe his reafon, as ſoon as 
he finds himſelf about ro do what he cannot perſuade 
his reaſon to approve, are ſurely ſufficient to awaken 
the moſt torpid riſibility. 


THERE is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt century 
which has not debated its moſt important incidents, 
and polluted its moſt ſerious interlocutions with but- 


foonry and meannels ; but though perhaps it * 
f | "be 


San 
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be pretended, that the preſent age has added much to 
the force and efficacy of the drama, it has at leaſt 
been able to eſcape many faults, which either igno- 
rance had overlooked, or indulgence had licenſed. 
The later tragedies indeed have faults of another 
kind, perhaps more deſtructive to delight, though 
leſs open to cenſure. That perpetual tumor of phraſe 
with which every thought is now expreſſed by every 
perſonage, the paucity of adventures which regula- 
rity admits, and the unvaried equality of flowing 
dialogue, has taken away from our preſent writers 
almoſt all that dominion over the paſſions which was 
the boaſt of their predeceilors. Yet they may at 
leaſt claim this commendation, that they avoid groſs 
faults; and that if they cannot often move terror 
or pity, they are always careful not to provoke 
laughter, 


— 
— 
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— Nikhil eft aliud magnum quam multa minuta. | 
| VET. AUCT. 


Sands form the mountain, moments make the year, 
YOUNG. 


To te RAMBULER. 

S1R, | 
A MONG other topics of converſation which 
your papers ſupply, I was lately engaged in a 
diſcuſſion of the character given by Tranquilla of her 
lover Venuſtulus, whom, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
rity of his miſtreſs, the greater number ſeemed in- 

clined to acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 


One of the company remarked, that prudence 
ought to be diſtinguithed from fear; and that if Ve- 
nuſtulus was afraid of nocturnal adventures, noman, 
who conſidered how much every avenue of the town 
was infclted with robbers, could think him blame- 
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able; for why ſhould life be hazarded without pro- 
ſpect of honour or advantage? Another was of opi- 
nion, that a brave man might be afraid of croſſing 
the river in the calmeſt weather; and declared, that, 
for his part, while there were coaches and a bridge, 
he would never be ſeen tottering in a wooden caſe, 
out of which he might be thrown by any irregular 


agitation, or which might be overſet by accident, 


or negligence, or by the force of a ſudden guſt, or 
the ruth of a larger veſſel, It was his cuſtom, he 
faid, to keep the ſecurity of day-light, and dry 


ground; for it was a maxim with him, that no wiſe 


man ever periſhed by water, or was loſt in the 


dark. 


THe next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran- 
quilla had ſeen, like him, the cattle run roaring a- 
bout the meadows in the hot months, ſhe would 
not have thought meanly of her lover for not ven- 
turing his fafety among them. His neighbour then 
told us, that for his part he was not aſhamed to con- 
feſs, that he could not fee a rat, though it was dead, 
without palpitation ; that he had been driven fix 
times out of his lodyings either by rats or mice; and 
that he always had a bed in the cloſet for his ſer- 
vant, whom he called up whenever the enemy was 
in motion. Another wondered that any man thould 
think himſelf diſgraced by a precipitate retreat from 
a dog; for there was always a poſſibility that a dog 
might be mad; and that ſurely, though there was 
no danger but of being bit by a fierce animal, there 


was more wiſdom in flight than conteſt, By all 
theſe declarations another was encouraged to con- 


fels, that if he had been admitted to the honour of 
paying his addreſſes to Tranquilla, he ſhould have 
been likely to incur the ſame cenſure; for among 


all the animals upon which nature has impreſſed de- 


formity and horror, there was none whom he durſt 
not encounter rather than a bcetle. | 
Tavs, 
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Tavs, Sir, though cowardice is univerſally de- 
fined too cloſe and anxious an attention to perſonal 
ſafety, there will be found ſcarcely any fear, however 
exceſſive in its degree, or unreaſonable in its object, 
which will be allowed to characterize a coward. 
Fear is a paſſion which every man feels ſo frequent- 
ly predominant in his own breaſt, that he is unwil- 
ling to hear it cenſured with great aſperity; and 
perhaps, if we confeſs the truth, the ſame reſtraint _ 
which would hinder a man from declaiming againſt 
the frauds of any employment among thoſe who 
profeſs it, ſhould with-hold him from treating fear 
with contempt among human. beings. 


Ve x ſince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly neceflary,, 
I think you cannot better direct your admonitions, 
than againſt ſuperfluous and panic terrors. Fear is 
implanted in us as a preſervative from evil; but its 
duty, like that of other paſſions, is not to overbear 
reaſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuffered to 
tyrannize in the imagination, to raiſe phantoms of 
horror, or beſet life wich ſupernumerary diſtreſſes. 


Jo be always afraid of loſing life, is indeed ſcarce- 
ly to enjoy a life that can. deſerve the care of pre- 
ſervation. He that once indulges idle fears, will 
never be at reſt. Our preſent ſtate admits only of a 
kind of negative ſecurity : we muſt conclude our- 
ſelves ſafe when we ſee no danger, or none inade- 
quate to. our powers of oppoſition. Death indeed 
continually hovers about us, but hovers commonly 
unſeen, unleſs we ſharpen our fight by uſeleſs cu- 
rioſity. | os 


TERRE is always a point at which caution, how- 
ever ſolicitous, mult limit its preſervatives, becauſe 
one terror often. counteracts another. I oace knew 
one of the ſpeculatiſts of cowardice, whoſe reigning, - 
diſturbance was the-dread of houſebreakers. His 

* L 3, Enquiries. 
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enquiries were for nine years employed upon the 
beſt method of barring a window, or a door ; and 
many an hour has he ſpent in eſtabliſhing the pre- 
ference of a bolt to a lock. He had at laſt, by the 
daily ſuperaddition of new expedients, contrived a 
door which could never be forced; for one bar 
was ſecured by another with ſuch intricacy of ſub- 
ordination, that he was himſelf not always able to 
diſengage. them -in the proper method. He was 
happy in this fortification, till being aſked, how he 
would eſcape if he was threatened by fire, he diſco- 
vered, that with all his care and expence, he had on- 
ly been aſſiſting his own deſtruction. He then im- 
mediately tore off his bolrs, and now leaves at night 
his outer door half locked, that he may not, by his 
own folly, periſh in the flames. | 


THERE is.one ſpecies of terror, which thoſe who 
are unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of cowardice 
have wiſcly dignified with the name of antipathy. 
A man who talks with intrepidity of the monſters 
of the wilderneſs, while they are out of ſight, will 
readily confeſs his antipathy to a mole, a weaſel, or 
a frog. He has _— no dread of harm from an 
inſect or a worm, but his antipathy turns him pale 
whenever they approach him. He believes that a 


boat will tranſport him with as much ſafety as his. 


neighbours, but he cannot conquer his antipathy to 
the water. Thus he goes on without any reproach 
from his own reflections, and every day multiplies 
antipathies, till he becomes contemptible to others, 
and burdenſome to himſelf, 


It is indeed certain, that impreſſions of dread 


may ſometimes be unluckily made by objects not in 
themſelves juſtly formidable; but when fear is dif- 
covered to be groundleſs, it is to be eradicated like 
other falſe opinions, and antipathies are generally 
ſuperable by a ſingle effort. He that has been 


taught to ſhudder at a mouſe, if he can perſuade 


bioaſclf 
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himſelf to riſk one encounter, will find his own 
ſuperiority, and exchange his terrors for the pride 
of conqueſt. 

Jam, Sir, &c. 


TH RAS O. 


1 
A you profeſs to extend your regard to the mi- 


nuteneſs of decency, as well as to the dignity 
of ſcience, I cannot forbear to lay before you a 
mode of perſecution by which I have been exiled to 
taverns and coffee-houſes, and deterred from enter- 
ing the doors of my friends. 


AMONG the ladies who pleaſe themſelves with 
ſplendid furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is a 
practice very common, to aſk every gueſt, how he 
likes the carved work of the cornice, or the figures 
of the tapeſtry? the china at the table, or the plate 
on the ſide- board? and on all occaſions to enquire 
his opinion of their judgment and their choice. Me- 
lania has laid her new watch in the window nine- 
teen times, that ſhe may deſire me to look upon it. 
Caliſta has an art of dropping her ſnuff-box, by 
drawing out her handkerchief, that when I pick it 
up, I may admire it; and Fulgentia has conducted 
me, by miſtake, into the wrong room, at every viſit 


I have paid ſince her picture was put into a new 
frame. 


I norte, Mr Rambler, you will inform them, 
that no man ſhould be denied the privilege of ſi- 
lence, or tortured to falle declarations; and that 
though ladies may juſtly claim to be exempt from 
rudeneſs, they have no right to force unwilling ci- 
vilities. To pleaſe, is a laudable and elegant ambi- 
tion, and is properly rewarded with honeſt praiſe; 
but to ſeize applauſe by violence, and call out for 
commendation, without knowing, or caring toknow, 


whether 
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whether it be given from conviction, is a ſpecies of 
tyranny by which modeſty. is oppreſſed, and fin- 
cerity corrupted. 'The tribute of admiration thus 
exacted by impudence and importunity, differs from 
the reſpect paid to ſilent merit, as the plunder of a 
pirate from the merchant's profit. 


2M am, &c. 
MISOCOLAX. 


Sn, . 

OUR great predeceſſor, the Spectator, en- 
deavourcd to diffuſe, among his female readers, 
a defire of knowledge; nor can I charge you, 
though you do not ſeem equally attentive to the 
ladies, with endeavouring to diſcourage them from 
any laudable purſuit. But however either he or you 
may excite our curioſity, you have not yet informed 
us how it may be gratified. The world ſeems to 
have formed an univerſal conſpiracy againſt our un- 
derſtandings; our queſtions are ſuppoſed not to ex- 
pect anſwers; our arguments are confuted with a 
jeſt; and we are treated like beings who tranſgreſs 
the limits of our nature, whenever we aſpire to ſe- 
riouſneſs or improvement. 


IENGUIRED yeſterday of a gentleman eminent 
for aſtronomical {kill, what made the day long in 
ſummer, and ſhort in winter; and was told, that 
nature protracted the days in ſummer, left ladies 
ſhould want time to walk in the park; and the 
nights in winter, left they ſhould not have hours 
fufficient to ſpend at the card-table, 


I KoPE you do not doubt, but I heard ſuch in- 
formation with juſt contempt ; and I deſire you to 
diſcover to this great maſter of ridicule, that I was 
far from wanting any intelligence which. he could 
have given me. I aſked the queſtion with ao other 
intention, than to ſet him free from the neceſſity of 

9 | ſilence, 
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filence, and gave him-an opportunity of mingling, 
on equal terms, with a polite aſſembly, from which, 
however unealiy, he could not then eſcape, by a 
kind introduction of the only ſubject on which 1 be- 
lie ved him able to ſpeak with propriety. b 


4 am, &c. 


GENEROS A. 


Inn" "I 


nn. 


Nuyms. 127. TuzsDay, June 4. 1751. 
Capiſti melins quam deſinis: ultima primis 1 
Cedunt : diſſimiles bic vir, et ille puer. Ov1D, 


Succeeding years thy early fame deſtroy ; 
Tnou, who began'ſt a man, wilt end a boy. 


Do LITIAN, a name eminent among the re- 


ſtorers of p9liic liicrature, when he publiſhed 
a collection of epigrams, prefixed to many of them 
the year of his age at which they were compoſed. 
He might deſign, by this information, either to boaſt 
the early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate in- 
dulgence to the puerility of his performances. But 
whatever was his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger, 
that he very little promoted his own reputation, be- 
cauſe he fell below the promiſe which his firſt pro- 
ductions had given, and in the latter part of his 
life ſeldom equalled the ſallies of his youth. 


Ir is not uncommon for thoſe who at their firſt 
entrance into the world were diſtinguiſhed for at- 
tainments or abilities, to diſappoint the hopes which 


they had raiſed, and to end, in neglect and obſcurity, 


that life which they began in celebrity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of old 
age, which moral aud ſatirical writers have ſo co- 

piouſly 
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piouſly diſplayed, may be often added the loſs of 
ame. | 


Tas advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable purſuit, may be compared to the 
progreſs of a body driven by a blow. It moves for 
a time with great velocity and vigour, but the force 


of the firſt inipuile is perpetually decreaſing ; and 


though it ſhould encounter no obſtacle capable of 
quelling it by a ſudden ſtop, the reſiſtance of the 
medium through which it pafles,. and the latent in- 
equalities of the ſmootheſt ſurface, will, in a ſhort 
time, by continued retardation, wholly overpower it, 
Some hindrances will be found in every road of life, 
but he that fixes his eyes upon any thing at a di- 
ſtance, neceſſarily loſes fight of all that fills up 
the intermediate ſpace, and therefore ſets forward 
with alacrity and confidence, nor ſuſpects a thouſand 
obſtacles by which he afterwards finds his paſſage 
embarraſſed and obſtructed. Some are indeed ſtopt 
at once in their career by a ſudden ſhock of calami- 
ty, or diverted to a different direction by the croſs 
impulſe of ſome violent paſſion ; but far the greater 
part languiſh by flow degrees, deviate at firit into 
{light obliquities, and themſelves ſcarcely perceive 
at what time their ardour forſook them, or when 
they loſt fight of their original deſign. 


Weariness and negligence are perpetually pre- 


vailing by ſilent encroachments, aſſiſted by different 


cauſes, and not obſerved till they cannot, without 
great difficulty, be oppoſed. Labour neceflarily re- 
quires pauſes of eaſe and relaxation, and the deli- 
ciouſneſs of eaſe commonly makes us unwilling to 
return to labour. We, perhaps, prevail upon our- 
ſelves to renew our attempts, but eagerly liſten to- 
every argument for frequent interpoſitions of a- 
muſement; for when indolence has once entered 
upon the mind, it can ſcarcely be diſpoſſeſſed but by 
ſuch efforts as very few are willing to excrt. 


IT 
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Ir is the fate of induſtry to be equally endanger- 
ed by miſcarriage and ſucceſs, by confidence and 
deſpondency. He that engages in a great under- 
taking with a falſe opinion of its facility, or too 
high conceptions of his own ſtrength, is eaſily diſ- 
couraged by the firſt hindrance of his advances, 
becauſe he had promiſed himſelf an equal and per- 
petual progreſſion without impediment or diſturb- 
ance 3 when unexpected interruptions break in up- 
on him, he is in the ſtate of a man ſurpriſed by a 
tempeſt, where he purpoſed only to balk 1 in the 
calm, or ſport in the ſhallows. | 


Ir is not only common to find the difficulty of an 
enterpriſe greater, but the profit leſs, than hope had 


pictured it. Youth enters the world with very hap- 


py prejudices in her own favour. She imagines her- 


{elf not only certain of.accompliſhing every adven- 
ture, but of obtaining thoſe rewards which the ac- 
compliſhment may deſerve. She is not eaſily per- 
ſuaded to believe, that the force of merit can be re- 
ſiſted by obſtinacy and avarice, or its luſtre darken- 
ed by envy and malignity. She has not yet learned, 

that the moſt evident claims to praiſe or oreferment 
may be rejected by malice againſt conviction, or by 
indolence without examination ; ; that they may be 


ſo netimes defeated by artifices, and ſometimes over. 


borne by clamour; that, in the mingled numbers of 
mankind, many need no other provocation to en- 
mity than that they find themſelves excelled ; that 
others have ceaſed their curioſity, and conſider 
every man who fills the mouth of report with a 
new name, as an intruder upon their retreat, and 
diſturber of their repoſe ; that ſome are engaged in 
complications of intereſt which they imagine en- 
dangered by every innovation; that many yicld 
themſelves up implicitly to every report which ha- 
tred diſſeminates, or folly ſcatters z and that who- 
ever aipires to the notice of the public, has, in 
almoſt every man, an enemy and a rival; and muſt 

- age 
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ſtruggle with the oppoſition of the daring, and e- 
lude the ſtratagems of the timorous; muſt quicken 
the frigid, and ſoften the obdurate; muſt reclaim 
perverſeneſs, and inform ſtupidity. 


IT is no wonder that when the proſpect of reward 


has vaniſhed, the zeal of enterpriſe ſhould ceaſe; 
for who would perſevere to cultivate the foil which 
he has, after long labour, diſcovered to be barren ? 
He who had pleaſed himſelf with anticipated praiſes, 
and expected, that he ſhould meet in every place with 
patronage or friendſhip, will ſoon remit his vigour, 
when he finds that from thoſe who defire to be conſi- 
dered as his admirers, nothing can be hoped but cold 
civilityz and that many refuſe to own his excellence, 
leſt they ſhould be too juſtly expected to reward it, 


A Man thus cut off from the proſpect of that 


port to which his addreſs and fortitude had been 
employed to ſteer him, often abandons himſelf to 
chance, and to the wind, and glides careleſs and idle 
down the current of life, without reſolution to make 
another effort, till he is ſwallowed up by the gulph 
of mortality. 


OTHERS are betrayed to the ſame deſertion of 
themſelves by a contrary fallacy. It was ſaid of Han- 
Nibal, that he wanted nothing to the completion of 
his martial virtues, but that when he had gained a 

victory, he ſhould know how to uſe it. The folly of 
deſiſting too ſoon from ſucceſsful labours, and the 
haſte of enjoying advantages before they are ſecured, 
is often fatal to men of impetuous delire, to men 
whoſe conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers fills them 
Vith preſumption, and who, having borne oppoſi- 
tion down betore them, and left emulation panting 
behind, arecarly perſuaded to imagine, that they have 
reached the heights of perfection, and that ee 
no longer in danger from competitors, they may pats 
the reſt of their days in the enjoyment of their ac- 
| | quiſitions, 
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quiſitions, in contemplation of their own ſuperio- 
rity, and in attention to their own praiſes, and look 
unconcerned from their eminence upon the toils 
and contentions of meaner beings. 


IT is not ſufficiently conſidered, in the hour of ex- 
ultation, that all human excellence is comparative z 
that no man performs much but in proportion to 
what others accompliſh, or to the time and oppor- 
tunities which have been allowed him; and that he 
who ſtops at any point of excellence, is every day 
ſinking in eſtimation, becauſe his improvement 
grows continually more incommenſurate to his life. 
Yet, as no man willingly quits opinions favourable 
to himſelf, they who have once been juſtly celebra- 
ted, imagine that they ſtill have the ſame preten- 
ſions to regard, and ſeldom perceive the diminution 
of their character while there is time to recover it. 
Nothing then remains but murmurs and remorſe 
for if the ſpendthrift's poverty be embittered by the 
reflection that he once was rich, how muſt the 
idler's obſcurity be clouded by remembering that he 
once had luſtre ! 


THEsE errors all ariſe from an original miſtake 


of the true motives of action. He that never ex- 


tends his view beyond the praiſes or rewards of men, 


will be dejected by neglect and envy, or infatuated 


by honours and applauſe. But the conſideration 
that life is only depoſited in his hands to be em- 
ployed in obedience 'to a maſter who will regard 


his endeavours, not his ſucceſs, would have pre- 


ſerved him from trivial elations and diſcourage- 
ments, and enabled him to proceed with conſtancy 


and cheerfulneſs, neither enervated by commenda- 


ton, nor intimidated by cenſure, 


Wer. M. M t NuMB. 
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For not the brave, or wiſe, or great, 
Fer yet had happineſs complete; 
Nor Peleus, grandſon of the ſky, 
Nor Cadmus, 'ſcap'd rhe ſhafts of pain, 
Thongh favour'd by the pow'rs on high, 
With every bliſs that man can gain. 


HE writers who have undertaken the taſk of 

reconciling mankind to their preſent ſtate, 
and relieving the diſcontent produced by the va- 
- rious diſtribution of terreſtrial advantages, frequent- 
ly remind us, that we judge too haſtily of good and 


evil; that we view only the ſuperficies of life, and 


determine of the whole by a very ſmall part; and 
that, in the condition of men, it trequently happens, 
that grief and anxiety lie hid under the golden robes 
of proſperity, and the gloom of calamity is cheered 
by ſecret radiations of hope and comfort; as in the 
works of nature, the bog is ſometimes covered with 
flowers, and the mine concealed in the barren 
crags. | 


Noxe but thoſe who have learned the art of ſub- 
jecting their ſenſes, as well as reaſon, to hypotheti- 
cal ſyſtems, can be perſuaded, by the moſt ſpecious 
rhetorician, that the lots of life are equal; yet it can- 
not be denied, that every one has his peculiar plea- 
lures and vexations; that external accidents operate 
variouſly upon different minds; and that no man 
can exactly judge, from his own ſenſations, what an- 
other would feel in the ſame circumſtances. © «» 


Is 
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Ir the general diſpoſition of things be eſtimated 


by the repreſentation which every one makes of his 
cwn ſtate, the world muſt be contidered as the 
abode of ſorrow and miſery; for how few can for- 
bear to relate their troubles and diſtreſſes? If we 
judge by the accountwhich may be obtained of every 
man's fortune from others, it may be concluded, 
that we are all placed in an clyfian region, over- 
ſpread with the luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by 
the breezes of felicity; fince ſcarcely any complaint 
is uttered without centure from thoſe that hear it, 
and almoſt all are allowed to have obtained a provi- 
ſion at lcaſt adequate to their virtue or their under- 
ſtaading, to potleſs either more than they deſerve 
or more than they enjoy. | 

We are either born with ſuch diflimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive ſo many of our 
ideas and opinions from the ſtate of life in which 
we are engaged, that the grieſs and cares of one 
part of mankind ſeem to the other hypocriſy, folly, 
and affectation. Every claſs of ſociety has its cant 
of lameptation, which is underſtood or regarded by 
none but themſelves; and every part of life has its 
uneaſineſſes, which thoſe who do not feel them will 
not commiſerate. An event which ſpreads diſtrae- 
tion over half the commercial world, aſſembles the 
trading companies in councils and committees, and 
ſhakes the nerves of a thouſand ſtockjobbers, is 
read by the landlord and the farmer with frigid in- 
difference. An affair of love which fills the young 
breaſt with inceſſant alternations of hope and fear, 
and ſteals away the night and day from every-other 
pleaſure or employment, is regarded by them whoſe 
paſſions time has extinguiſhed, as an amuſement, 
which can properly raiſe neither joy nor ſorrow, 
and, though it may be ſuffered to fill the vacuity of 
an idle moment, ſhould always give way to pru- 
dence or intere(t, 
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He that never had any other deſire than to fill a 
cheſt with money, or to add another manor to his 
eſtate; who never grieved but at a bad mortgage, or 
entered a company but to make a bargain ; would 
be aſtoniſhed to hear of beings known among the 
polite and gay by the denomination of wits. How 
would he gape with curioſity, or grin with con- 
tempt, at the mention of beings who have no with 
but to ſpeak what was never ſpoken before; who, 
if they happen to inherit wealth, often exhauſt their 
patrimonies in treating thoſe who will hear them 
talk; and it they are poor, neglect opportunities of 
Improving their tortunes for the pleature of ma— 
king others laugh? How flow ly would he belic ve, 
that there are men who would rather loſe a legacy 
than the reputation ot a diſtich; who think it lets 
diſgrace to want money than repartee; whom the 
vexation of having been foiled in a conteſt of rail— 
lery is ſometimes ſufficient to deprive of flcep; and 
who would eſteem it a lighter evil to mits a profit- 
able bargain by ſome accidental delay, than not to 
have thought of a ſmart reply till the time of pro- 
ducing it was paſt? How little would he ſuſpect, 
that this child of idleneſs and frolic enters every 
aſſembly with a beating boſom, like a litigant on the 
day of decition, and revolves the probability of ap- 
plauſe with the anxiety of a conſpirator whole fate 
depends upon the next night; that, at the hour of 
retirement, he carries home, under a ſhow of 
airy negligence, a heart lacerated with envy, or de- 
preſſed with diſappointment; and immures himſelf 
in his cloſet, that he may diſencumber his memory 
at leiſure, review the progreſs of the day, ſtate with 
accuracy his lots or gain of reputation, and examine 
the caules of his failure or ſucceſs? 


YET more remote from common conceptions are 
the numerous and reſtleſs anxicties, by which female 
happincts is particulaily diſturbed. A ſolitary phi- 
> CS lolopher 
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loſopher would imagine ladies born with an exemp- 
tion. from care and ſorrow, lulled in perpetual quiet, 
and feaſted with unmingled pleaſure : for what can 
interrupt the content of thoſe upon whom one age 
has laboured after another to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities; thoſe to whom rudeneſs is 
infamy, and inſult is cowardice; whoſe eye com- 
mands the brave, and whoſe {mile ſoftens the ſevere z 
whom the ſailor travels to adorn, the ſoldier bleeds 
to defend, and the poet wears out life to celebrate; 
who claim tribute from every art and ſcience, and 
for whom all who approach them endeavour to 
multiply delights, without requiring from them any 
return but willingneſs to be pleaſed ? 


SURELY, among theſe favourites of nature, thus 
unacquainted with toil and danger, felicity muſt have 
fixed her refidence; they muſt know only the chan- 
ges of more vivid or more gentle joys ; their life 
muſt always move either to the flow or ſprightly 
melody of the lyre of gladneſs ; they can never. aſ- 
ſemble but to pleaſure, or retire but to peace. 


Soc would be the thoughts of every man who 
ſhould hover at a diſtance round the world, and 
know it only by conjecture and ſpeculation. Bur 
experience will ſoon diſcover how eaſily thoſe are 
diſguſted who have been made nice by plenty, and 
tender by indulgence. He will ſoon ſee to how ma- 
ny dangers power is expoſed, which has no other 
guard than youth and beauty; and how eaſily that 
tranquillity is moleſted, which can only be ſoothed 
with the ſongs of flattery. It is impoſlible to ſup- 
ply wants as faſt as an idle imagination may be able 
to formithem, or to remove all inconveniencies by 
which elegance, refined into impatience, may be of- 
tended. None are ſo hard to pleaſe, as thoſe whom 
ſatiety of pleaſure makes weary of themſelves z nor 
any ſo readily provoked, as thoſe who have been al- 
Ways courtcd with an emulation of civility. 

M 3 THaERE 
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TERRE are indeed ſome ſtrokes which the env 
of fate aims immediately at the fair. The miftref 
of Catullus wept for her ſparrow many centuries 
ago, and lapdogs will be ſometimes ſick in the pre. 
ſent age. Ihe moſt faſhionable brocade is ſubject 
to ſtains; a pinner, the pride of Bruflels, may be 
| torn by a careleſs waſher ; a picture may drop from 
a watch; or the triumph of a new ſuit may be in- 
terrupted on the firſt day of its enjoyment, and all 
diſtinctions of dreſs 9 obliterated by a 
general mourning. 


SUCH is the ſtate of every age, every ſex, and 
every condition : all have their carcs, either from 
nature or from folly : and whoever therefore finds 
himſelf inclined to envy another, ſhould remember 


that he knows not the real condition which he de-- 


tires to obtain, but is certain, that by indulging a 
vicious pation, he muſt leflen that happineſs which 
he thinks already too ſparingly beſtowed. 


—_— 
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Nunc, O nunc, Dædale, dixit, 
Materiam, qua ſis irgenioſus, babe,. 
Paſidet en terras, et poſſidet æguora Mines: 

Nec tellus naſtræ, nec patet unda fugæ. 
Reflat iter cælo : celo tentabimus ire 
Da veniam cepto, Jupiter alte, meo. 


Now, Dædalus, behold, by fate aſſign'd, 

A taſk proportion'd to thy mighty mind ! 
Unconquer'd bars on earth and ſea withſtand ; 
Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 
The ſkies are open—Iet us try the ſkies: 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize. 


Ovid. 


OraLrsTs, like other writers, inftcad of caſt- 
ing their eyes abroad in the living world, and 
endeavouring to form maxims of practice, and new 


: hints 
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hints of theory, content their curioſity with that ſe- 


condary knowledge which books afford, and think 
themſelves entitled to reverence by a new arrange- 
ment of an ancient ſyſtem, 'or new illuſtration of 
eſtabliſhed principles. The ſage precepts of the 
firſt inſtructors of the world are tranſmitted from 
age to age with little variation, and echoed from 
one author to another, not perhaps without ſome 
loſs of their original force at every repercullion. 


I Know not whether any other reaſon than this 
idleneſs of imitation can be aſſigned for that unitorm 
and conſtant partiality, by which ſome vices have 
hitherto eſcaped cenſure, and ſome virtues wanted 
recommendation; nor can I .di;cover why elfe we 
have been warned only againſt part of our enemies, 
while the reſt have been ſuffered to ſteal upon us 
without notice; why the heart has on one fide been 
doubly fortified, and laid open on the other to the 
incurſions of error, and the ravages of vice. 


AMONG the favourite topics of moral declama- 
tion, may be numbered the miſcarriages of impru- 
dent boldneſs, and the folly of attempts beyond our 
power. Every page of every philoſopher is crowd- 
ed with examples of temerity that ſunk under bur- 
dens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, and called out 
enemies to battle by whom the was deſtroyed. 


THE1R remarks are too juſt to be diſputed, and 
too ſalutary to be rejected; but there is likewiſe 
{ome danger leaſt timorous prudence ſhould be incul- 
cated, till courage and enterprize are wholly repreſſ- 
ed, and the mind congealed in perpetual inactivity 
by the fatal influence of frigorific wiſdem. 


EVERVY man ſhould, indeed, carefully compare 
his force with his undertaking : for though we ought 


not to live only for our own fakes, and though there- 


fore danger or difficulty ſhould not be avoided mere- 


2 
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ly becauſe we may expoſe ourſelves to miſery or diſ- 
grace; yet it may be juſtly required of us, not to 
throw away our lives upon inadequate and hope- 
leſs deligns, ſince the might, by a juſt eſtimate of 
our abilities, become more uſeful to mankind, 


THERE is an irrational contempt of danger which 


approaches nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of 
ſuicide; there is a ridiculous perſeverance in imprac- 
ticable ſchemes, which is juſtly puniſhed with igno- 
miny and reproach. But in the wide regions of pro- 


bability, which are the proper province of prudence 


and election, there is always room to deviate on cither 

ſide of rectitude without ruſhing againſt apparent 

abſurdity; and according to the inclinations of na- 

ture, or the impreſſions of precept, the daring and 

the cautious may move in different directions, with- 
out touching upon raſhneſs or cowardice. 


Tra there is a middle path which it is every 
man's duty to find, and to keep, is unanimouſly 


confeſſed : but it is n acknowledged, that this 


middle path is ſo narrow, that it cannot eafily be 
diſcovered, and ſo little beaten, that there are no 
certain marks by which it can be followed; the 
care therefore of all thoſe who conduct others has 
been, that whenever they decline into obliquitics, 


they ſhould tend towards the tide of ſafety. 


IT can, indeed, raiſe no wonder, that temerity has 
been generally cenſured ; for it is one of the vices 
with which few can be charged, and which there- 
fore great numbers are ready to condemn, It is 
the vice of noble and generous minds, the exube- 
rance of magnanimity, and the ebullition of ge- 


nius; and is therefore not regarded with much ten- 


derneſs, becauſe it never flatters us by that appear- 
ance of ſoftneſs and imbecillity which is commonly 
neceflary to conciliate compaſſion. But if the ſame 


attention had been applicd to the ſearch of argu- 


ments 
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ments againſt the folly of preſuppoſing impoſſibili- 
ties, and anticipating truſtration, I know not whe- 
ther many would not have been rouſed to uſerulneſs, 
who, having been taught to confound prudence 
with timidity, never ventured to excel, leſt they 
ſhould unfortunately fail. 


IT is neceflary to diſtinguiſh our own intereſt 
from that of others; and that diſtinction will per- 
haps aſſiſts us in fixing the juſt limits of caution and 
ad venturouſneſs. In an undertaking that invoives 
the happineſs or the ſafety of many, we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than 1s allowed by 
thote who partake the danger; but where only our- 
ſelves can ſuffer by miſcarriage, we are not confined 
within ſuch narrow limits; and {till leis is the re- 
proach of temerity, when numbers will receive ad- 
vantage by ſucceſs, and only one be incommoded 
by tailure, 5 


Mex are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which eaſe is favoured; and as no reſentment is 
raiſed by general repreſentations of human folly, 
even in thoſe who are moſt eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confeſs, without reluc- 
tance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weak- 
nels, and therefore frequently preſumes to attempt 
what he can ncver accompliſh; but it ought like- 
wile to be remembered, that man is no leſs igno- 
rant of his own powers, and might perhaps have 
accompliſhed a thouſand deſigns, which the preju- 
dices of cowardice reſtrained him from attempting. 


Ir is obſerved in the golden verſes of Pythagoras, 
that power is never far from neceſ/ity.. The vigour 
of the human mind quickly appears, when there is 
no longer any place tor doubt and hefitation, when 
diffidence is abiorbed in the ſenſe of danger, or over- 
whelmed by ſome reſiſtleſs paſſion. We then ſoon 
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diſcover, that difficulty is, for the moſt part, the 
daughter of idlencis; that the obſtacles with which 
our way ſeemed to be obſtructed, were only phan- 
toms, which we believed real, becauſe we durit not 
advance to a cloſe examination; and we learn, that 
It is impoſſible to determine, without experience, 


how much conſtancy may endure, or perſeverance 
perform. 


Bur whatever pleaſure may be found in the re- 
view of diſtrefles, when art or courage bas ſurmount- 
ed them, few will be pertuaded to wiſh, that they 
may be awakened, by want or terror, to the convic- 
tion of their own abilities. Every one ſhould there- 
fore endeavuur to invigorate himſelf, by reafon and 
reflection, and determine to exert the latent force 
that nature may have repoſited in him, before the 
hour of exigence comes upon him, and compulſion 
{ſhall torture him to diligence. It is below the dig- 
nity of a reaſonable being, to owe that ſtrength to 
neceſſity, which ought always to act at the call of 
choice, or to need any other motive to induſtry, 
than the deſire of performing his duty. 


RrFLECTI1ONS that may drive away deſpair, can- 
not be wanting to him, who conſiders how much life 
is now advanced beyond the ſtate of naked, undil- 
ciplined, uninſtructed nature. Whatever has been 
effected for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impoſſible; and there- 
fore would never have been attempted, had not 
ſome, more daring than the reſt, adventured to bid 
defiance to prejudice and cenſure, Nor is there yet 
any reaſon to doubt, that the ſame labour would 
be rewarded with the ſame ſucceſs. There are 
qualities in the products of nature yet undiſcover- 
ed, and combinations in the powers of art yet 
untried. It is the duty of every man to endeavour 
that ſomething may be added, by his induſtry, to 
the hereditary aggregate of knowledge and hap- 
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pineſs. To add much, can indeed be the lot of few; 
but to add ſomething, however little, every one may 
hope: and of every honeſt endeavour it is certain, 


that, however unſucceſsful, it will be at laſt re- 
warded. 


NuMB. 130. SATURDAY, June 15. 1751. 


Non fic prata novo vere decentia 

AÆſtatis calide diſpoliat vapor, 

Sevit ſolſlitio cum medius dies ; — 

Ut ſulgor teneris qui radiat genis 

Momento rapitur, nullaque non dies 

Formoſi ſpolium corporis abſiulit. 

Res eft forma fugax. Quis ſapiens bono 

Confidat fragili ? SENECA, 
Not faſter in the ſummer's ray 

The ſpring's frail beauty fades away, 

Than anguiſh and decay conſume 

The ſmiling virgin's roſy bloom. 

Some beauty's ſnatch'd each day, each hour; 
For beauty 1s a fleeting flow'r : 

Then how can wiſdom e'er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride? FErLpHninSTON. 


To the RAM B LE R. 
„ 

O U have very lately obſerved, that, in the nu- 
merous ſubdiviſions of the world, every claſs 
and order of mankind have joys and ſorrows of their 
own. We all feel hourly pain and pleaſure from 
events which paſs unheeded before other eyes, but 
can ſcarcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
preoccupied by ditferent objects, any more than the 
delight of well-diſpoſed colours, or harmonious 
ſounds, can be impartcd to ſuch as want the ſenſes 

of hearing or of light. 


I am ſo ſtrongly convinced of the juſtneſs of this 
remark, and have, on ſo many occaſions, diſcovered 


with 
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with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 


of which ſhe thinks hericlt not in danger, and in- 


dolence liſtens to complaint, when it is not echoed 


by her own remembrance, that though I am about 


to lay the occurrences of my life before you, I que- 


ſtion whether you will condeſcend to peruſe my 
narrative, or, without the help of ſome female 
ſpeculatiſt, be able to underſtand it. 


I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reaſon 
I had my regard turned wholly. upon myſelf, nor 
can recollect any thing earlier than praiſe and admi- 


ration, My mother, whole face had luckily ad- 


vanced her to a condition above her birth, thought 
no evil ſo great as deformity. She had not the 
power of imagining any other defect thin a cloudy 
complexion, or diſproportionate features; and there- 
fore contemplated me as an afſemblaye of all that 
could raiſe envy or deſire, and predicted, with tri- 
umphant fondneſs, the extent of my conqueſts, and 
the number of my ſlaves. 


SHE never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfection; how one would have had a 
fine face, but that her eyes were without luſtre ; bow 
another ſtruck the fight at a diſtance, but wanted my 
hair and teeth at a nearer view; another diſgraced un 
elegant ſhape with a brown ſkin; ſome had ſhort 
fingers, and others dimples in a wrong place. 


As ſhe expected no happineſs nor advantage but 
from beauty, the thought nothing but beauty worthy 
of her care; and her maternal kindneſs was chictly 
exerciſed in contrivances to protect me from any 
accident that might deface me with a ſcar, or ſtain 
me with a freckle: ſhe never thought me ſufficiently 
ſhaded from the ſun or ſcreened trom the fire. She 
was ſev ere or indulgent with no other intention than 
the preſervation of my form; ſhe excuſed nie row 

| WOTE, 
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work, leſt I ſhould learn to hang down my head, or 
harden my finger with a needle; ſhe ſnatched away 
my book, becauſe a young lady in the neighbourhood 
had made her eyes red with reading by a candle 
but ſhe would ſcarcely ſuffer me to eat, leſt I ſhould 
| ſpoil my ſhape; nor to walk, left I ſhould ſwell my 
ancle with a ſprain, At night I was accurately ſur- 
veyed from head to foot, leſt I ſhould have ſuffered 
any diminution of my charms in the adventures of 
the day; and was never permitted to fleep, till I had 
paſſed through the coſmetic diſcipline, part of which 
was a regular luſtration, performed with bean- 
flower water, and May dews: my hair was perfumed 
with variety of unguents; by ſome of which it was 
to be thickened, and by others to be curled. The 
ſoftneſs of my hands was ſecured by medicated. 
gloves z and my boſom rubbed with a pomade, pre- 
pared by my mother, of virtue to diſculs pimples, 

and clear diſcolorations. | 


I was always called up early, becauſe the morn- 
ing-air gives a freſhneſs to the cheeks ; but I was 
placed behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
becauſe the neck is eaſily tanned by the riſing ſun. 
I was then dreſſed with a thouſand precautions, and 
again heard my owa praiſes, and triumphed in the 
compliments and prognoſtications ot all that ap- 
proached me. 


Mx mother was not ſo much prepoſſ ſſed with an 
opinion ot my natural cxcellencies, as not to tuink 
ſome cultivation neceſſiry to their completion. S ẽ 
took care that I ſhould want none of the accom- 
pliſhments included in female education, or conſi- 
dered as neceſſary in faſhionable life. I was looked 
upon, in my ninth year, as th= chief ornament of the 
dancing-maſter's ball; and Mr Ariet uſed to re- 
proach his other icholars with my performances on 
the harpfichord. At twelve, I was remarkable for 
playing my cards with great elegance of manner, 
and accuracy ot judgment. 
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Arx laſt the time came when my mother thought Ne 
me perfect in my exerciſes, and qualified to diſplay, 9 


in the open world, thoſe accompliſhments which of 
had yet only been diſcovered in ſelect parties, or be: 
_ domeſtic aſſemblies. Preparations were therefore th: 
made for my appearance on a public night, which m. 
ſhe conſidered as the moſt important and critical re} 
moment of my life. She cannot be charged with gi! 
neglecting any means of recommendation, or lea - to 
ving any thing to chance which prudence could w! 
aſcertain, Every ornament was tried in every po- fo 


ſition; every friend was conſulted about the colour 
of my dreſs; and the mantuamakers were haraſſed 


with directions and alterations. _ 0 

| | {1h 

Ar laſt the night arrived from which my future be 

life was to be reckoned. I was dreſſed, and ſent out m 
to conquer, wich a heart beating like that of an old m 
knight-errant at his firſt ſally. Scholars have told er 
me of a Spartan matron, who, when ſhe armed her "bi 
ſon for battle, bade him bring back his ſhield, or be p 
brought upon it. My venerable parent diſmiſſed fi 
me to a field, in her opinion, of equal glory, with p 
a command to ſhew that 1 was her daughter, and y 
not to return without a lover. n 
5 + I 

- TI wexr, and was received, like other pleaſing A 
novelties, with a tumult of applauſe. Every man b 
who valued himſelf upon the graces of his perſon, or i 

> the elegance of his addreſs, crowded about me, and t 
wit and ſplendor contended for my notice. I was 'v 
delightfully fatigued with inceſſant civilities, which t 
were made more pleaſing by the apparent envy of L 


thoſe whom my preſence. expoſed to neglect, and 

| returned with an attendant, equal in rank and 
wealth to my utmoſt wiſhes 3 aud from this time 

ſtood in the firſt rank of beauty, was followed by 

; gazers in the Mall, celebrated in the papers of the 
day, imitated by all who endeavoured to riſe into 
faſhion, and cenſured by thoſe x hom age or diſap - 
pointment forced to retire. | ar 
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Mx mother, who pleaſed Herſelf with the Hopes 
| of ſeeing my exaltation, dreſſed me with all the exu- 
berance of finery; and when I repreſented to her, 
that a fortune might be expected proportionate to 
my appearance, told me, that the ſhould ſcorn the 
reptile who could enquire after the fortune of a 
girl like me. She adviſed me to proſecute my vic- 
tories, and time would certainly bring me a captive, 
who might delerve the honour of being enchained 
for ever. 


Mx lovers were indeed ſo numerous, that T had 
no other care than that of determining to whom TI 

ſhould feem to give the preference. But having 

been ſteadily and induſtriouſly inſtructed to preſerve 
my heart from any impreſſions which might hinder 

me from conſulting my, intereſt, I acted with lets 
embarraſſment, becauſe my choice was regulated 
by principles more clear and certain than the ca- 
price of approbation, When I had fingled out one 
from the rcſt, as more worthy of encouragement, I 
proceeded in my meaſures by the rules of art; and 

yet when the ardour of the firſt viſits was ſpent, ge- 
nerally found a ſudden declenſion of my influence; 

I felt in myſelf the want of ſome power to diverſify 
amuſement, and enliven converſation, and could not 
but ſuſpect, that my mind failed in performing the 
promiſes, of my face. This opinion'was ſoon con- 

firmed by ene of 'my lovers, who married Lavinia, 
with leſs beauty and fortune than mine, becauſe he 
thought a, wife ought to have qualities which might 
make her amiable when her bloom was paſt. 


Tat vanity of my mother would not ſuffer her 
to diſcover any defect in one that had been formed 
by her inſtructions, and had all the excellence which 
ihe herſclt could, boaſt. She told me, that nothing 
to much hindered the advancement of women as 
literature and wit, which generally frightened away 
thoſe that could make the beſt ſettlements, and drew 
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about them a needy tribe of poets and philoſophers, 


that filled their heads with wild notions of content, 


and contemplation, and virtuous obſcurity. She 
therefore enjoined me to improve my minuet-ſtep 


with a new French dancing-maſter, and wait the 


event of the next birth · night. 


I nab now almoſt completed my nineteenth year. 


If my charms had loſt any of their ſoftneſs, it was 


more than compenſated by additional dignity; and 
if the attractions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was ſupplied by the arts of allurement. I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without any 
abatement of my confidence, when, in the midſt of 
my hopes and ſchemes, I was ſeized by that dreadful 
malady which has ſo often put a ſudden end to the 
tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health after a 
long confinement; but when I looked again on that 
face which had been often fluſhed with tranſport at 


its own reflexion, and ſaw all that I had learned to 
value, all that I had endeavoured to improve, all that 


had procured me honours or praiſes, irrecoverably 
deſtroyed, I ſunk at once into melancholy and de- 
ſpondence. My pain was not much conſoled or 


alleviated by. my mother, who grieved that I had 


not loſt my life together with my beauty, and de- 


clared, that ſhe thought a young woman diveſted of 


her charms, had nothing for which thoſe who loved 
her, could defire to {ave her from the grave. 


 HavinG thus continued my relation to the period 
from which my life took a new courſe, I ſhall con- 


clude it in another letter, if, by publiſhing this, you 


ſhew any regard for the correſpondence of, 
A 
VICTORIA- 


N Uu. 
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Nun. 131. Torsbar, June: 18. 1751. | 


w— Fatis accede deiſque, | 
Et cole felices.; miſeros fuge. Sidera ante! 


* 
11 


U dijiant, it flamma mari, ſic utile redo. — 


Still follow where auſpicious fates invite; 
Careſs the happy, aud the wretched night. 
Sooner ſhall j jarring elements unite, 


Than W with Zain, than . with right. 
| F. LEWIS. 


HERE | is ſcarcely 1 an ſentiment i in which 
amidſt the innumerable varieties of incliria- 
tion that nature or accident have ſcattered in the 


world, we find greater numbers concurring, than' 


in the wiſh for riches ; a with indeed fo prevalent, 
that it may be conſidered as univerſal and tranſcen- 


dental, as the defire in which all other deſires are 
included, and of which the various purpoſes which 


actuate mankind are only ſubordinate ipecies, and | 


different modifications. 


Want vn is the general centre of inclination, 


the point to which all minds preſerve an invariable 


tendency, and from which they afterwards diverge 
in numberleſs directions. Whatever is the remote 


or ultimate deſign, the immediate care is to be rich; 


and, in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to ac- 


quieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attainable but by 


the means of money. Of wealth therefore all una- 


nimouſly confeſs the value, nor is there any diſa- 
greement but about the ute. 


No deſire can be formed which riches do not afs- 
fiſt to gratify. He that places his happineſs in ſplen- 


did equipage or numerous dependents, in' retined 
praiſe or popular acclamations, in the accumulation 
of curioſities or the revels of luxury, in ſplendid edi- 
_ or wide Cas muſt * 2 by birth 
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or acquiſition, poſſeſs riches. They may be conſi- 
dered as the elemental principles of pleaſure, which 
may be combined with endleſs diverſity; as the eſ- 
fential and nuceſſary fubſtance, of which only the 
form is left to be adjuſted by choice. 


Tux neceflity of riches; being thus apparent, it 

js not wonderful that almoſt every mind has been 

employed in endeavours. to acquire them; that 

multitudes have vied in arts, by which life is fur- 

niſhed with accommodations, and which therefore 
mankind may reaſonably be expected to reward. 


Ir had indeed been happy, if this predominant 
appetite had operated only in concurrence with 
virtue, by influencing none but thoſe who are zeal- 
ous to deſerve what they were eager to poſſeſs, and 
had abilities to improve their own fortunes, by con- 
tributing to the eate or happineſs of others. To bave 
riches, and to have merit, would then have been the 
fame, and ſucceſs might reafonably have been con- 
ſidered as a proof of excellence. 


Bur we do not find, that any of the wiſhes of 
men keep a ſtated proportion to their powers of at- 
tainment. Many envy and defire wealth, who can 
never procure it by honeſt induſtry, or uſeful know- 
ledge. They therefore turn their eyes about to ex- 
amine what other methods ean be found of gaining 
that which none, however impotent or worthlcls, 
will be content to want. 

A LITTLE enquiry will diſcover, that there are 
nearer ways to profit than through the intricacies. 
of art, or up the ſtecps of labour: what wiſdom and 
virtue ſcarcely receive at the cloſe of life, as the 
recompence of long toil, and repeated efforts, is 
brought within the reach of ſubtlety and diſhoneſty 
by more expeditious and compendious meaſures: | 


the wealth of credulity is an open prey to falſchood 6 
1 + ai 
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and the poſſeſſions of ignorance and imbecillity are 
calily ſtolen away by the conveyances of ſecret arti- 
fce, or ſeized by the gripe of unreſiſted violence. 


IT is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that riches 41 


ways procure protection for themſelves; that they 


dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the celerity of 


purſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance. When 


any man is inconteſtably known to have large poſ- 
ſeffions, very few think it requiſite to enquire by 
what practices they were obtained; the reſentment 
of mankind rages only againſt the ſtruggles of feeble 
and timorous corruption; but when it has ſur- 
mounted the firſt oppoſition, it is afterwards ſup- 
ported by favour, and animated by applauſe. | 


Tus proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what is ardent- 
ly deſired, 4nd the certainty of obtaining, by every 
acceſſion of advantage, an addition of ſecurity, have 


ſo tar prevailed upon the paſhons of mankind, that 


the peace of life is deſtroyed by a general and inceſ- 
fant ſtruggle for riches. It is obſerved of gold, by 
an old epigrammatiſt, that ta have it, is to be in fear, 
and to want it, is to be in ſorrow. There is no con- 
dition which is not diſquieted, either with the care 
of gaining or of keeping money; and the race of 
man may be divided, in a political eſtimate, between 
thoſe who are practiſing fraud, and thole who are 
repelling it. 


Ir we conſider the preſent ſtate of the world, it 
will be found, that all confidence is loſt among 
mank ind; that no man ventures to act, where moncy 
can be endangered, upon the faith of another. It 
is impoſſible to ſee the long ſcrolls, in which every 
contract is included, with all their appendages of 
feals and atteſtation, without wondering at the de- 
pravity of thoſe beings, who muſt be reſtrained from 
violation of promiſe by ſuch formal and public evi- 
dences, and precluded from equivocatian and ſub- 
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terfuge by ſuch punctilious minuteneſs. Among all 
the ſatires, to which folly and wickedneſs have gi- 
ven occaſion, none is equally fevere-with a bond or 
a ſettlement. . | 


Or the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greater part are, at the firſt view, irrecon-' 
cileable with the laws of virtue; ſome are openly 
flagitious, and practiſed not only in neglect, but in 
defiance of faith and juſticez and the reſt are, on 
every fide, ſo entangled with dubious tendencies, 


and ſo beſet with perpetual temptations, that very 


few, even of thoſe who are not yet abandoned, are 


able to preſerve. their innocence, or can produce 


any other claim to pardon, than that they have de- 
viated from the right leſs than others, and have 
ſooner, and more diligently endeavoured to return, 


OE of the chief characteriſtics of the golden 
age, of the age in which neither care nor danger 
had intruded on mankind, is the community of poſ- 
ſeſſions: ſtrife and fraud were totally excluded, and 
every turbulent paſſion was ſtilled by plenty and 
equality. Such were indeed happy times, but ſuch 
times can return no more. — of poſ- 
ſeſſion muſt include ſpontaneity of production; for 
what is obtained by labour, will be of right the pro- 
perty of him by whoſe labour it is gained. And 
while a rightful claim to pleaſure, or to affluence, 
muſt be procured, either by flow induſtry, or uncer- 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes, whom 
_ cowardice or impatience incite to more ſafe and 
more ſpeedy methods, who ſtrive to pluck the fruit 
without cultivating the tree, and to ſhare the ad- 
vantages of victory, without partaking the danger 
of the battle. El 


i 


Ix later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is expoſed, while the mind continues 
open to the influence of riches, has determined 
P3455 : many 
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many to vows of perpetual —_—_— they have ſup- 
preſſed deſire, by cutting off the poſſibility of grati- 
fication, and ſecured their peace, by deſtroying the 
enemy whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet 
ſubjection. But by debarring themſelves from evil, 
they have reſcinded many opportunities of good; 
they have too often ſunk into inaCtivity and uſeleſſ- 
neſs; and though they have foreborne to injure ſo- 
ciety, have not fully paid their contributions to its 
happineſs. FE 


WHlLs riches are ſo neceſſary to preſent conve- 
nience, and ſo much more eaſily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be ſecured. from 
yielding to the continual impulle of covetouſneſs, by 
the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal 
motives. Gold will turn the intellectual balance, 
when weighed only againſt reputation; but will be 
light and ineffectual, when the oppoſite ſcale is 
charged with juſtice, veracity, and piety. | 


— 
— . 
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Dociles imitandis © 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus JovENA&L» 


The mind of mortals, in perverſeneſs ſtrong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 
To te RAM B L E R. 


Mr RAustz, | | 
W as bred a ſcholar, and, after the uſual courſe 
of education, found it neceſſary to employ, for 


the ſupport of life, that learning which I had almoſt 
exhauſted my little fortune in acquiring. The lu- 
crative profeſſions drew my regard with equal at- 
traction; each preſented ideas. which excited my cu- 
rioſity, and each impoſed duties which terrified my 
apprehenſion. 1 | 


Tur 
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Tur xx is no temper more unpropitious to intereſt 
than deſultory application, and unlimited enquiry, 
by which the deſires are held in a perpetual <qui- 
poiſe, and the mind fluctuates between different pur- 
poſcs without determination. I had books of every 
kind round me, among which I divided my time as 
eaprice or accident directed. I often ſpent the firſt 
Hours of the day, in conſidering to what ſtudy I 
ſhould devote the reſt 3 and at laſt ſnatched up any 
author that lay upon the table, or perhaps fied to 
a coffee-houſe for deliverance from the anxiety of 
irreſolution, and the gloomineſs of ſolitude. 


- Tavs my little patrimony grew imperceptibly 
Teſs, till I was rouſed from my literary flumber by a 
ereditor, whoſe importunity obliged me to pacify 
:him with ſo large a ſum, that what remained was 
not ſufficient to ſupport me more than eight months. 
J hope you will not reproach. me with avarice or 


cowardice, if I 9 that I now thought 


myſelf in danger of diſtreſs, and obliged to cndea- 
vour after ſome certain competence. 


Tx have been heroes of negligence, who have 
laid the price of their laſt acre in a drawer, and 
without the leaſt interruption of their tranquillity, or 
abatement of their expences, taken out one piece 
after another, till there was no more remaining. 
But I was not born to fuch dignity of imprudence, 
or ſuch exaltation above the cares and neceſſities of 
life: I therefore immediately engaged my friends to 
procure me a little employment, which might ſet 
me free from the dread of poverty, and afford me 
time to plan out ſome final ſcheme of laſting ad- 
vantage. | 1 ern: 


Mr friends were ſtruck with honeſt ſolicitude, 
and immediately promiſed their endeavours for my 
extrication. They did not ſuffer their kindneſs to 
lan guiſh by delay, but profecuted „ 
1 11 wit 
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with ſuch ſueceſs, that in leſs than a month I was 
perplexed with varicty of offers, and contrariety of 
proſpects. . 5 


Ina p, however, no time for long pauſes of conſi- 

deration; and therefore ſoon reſolved to accept the 
oſſice of inſtructing a young nobleman in the houſe 
of his father: I went to the ſeat at which the family 
then happened to reſide, was received wich great 
politeneſs, and invited to enter immediately on my 
charge. The terms offered were ſuch as 1 ſhould 
willingly have accepted, though my fortune had al- 
lowed me greater liberty of choice: the reſpect with 
which I was treated flattered my vanity; and per- 
haps the ſplendor of the apartments, and the luxury 
of the table, were not wholly without their influ- 
ence. I immediately complied with the propoſals, 
and received the young lord into my care. 


Ha vix c no deſire to gain more than I ſhould. 
truly deſerve, I very diligently proſecuted my under - 
taking, and had the ſatisfaction of diſcovering in 
my pupil a flexible temper, a quick apprehenſion, and 
a retentive memory. I did not much doubt that my 
care would, in time, produce a wile and uſeful coun- 
ſellor to the ſtate, though my labours were ſome- 
what obſtructed by want of authority, and the ne- 
ceflity of complying with the freaks of negligence, 
and of waiting patiently for the lucky moment of 
voluntary attention. To a man, whoſe imagination, 
was. filled with the dignity. of knowledge, and to 
whom a ſtudious life had made all the common 
amuſements infipid and contemptible, it was not 
very eaſy to ſuppreſs his indignation, when he faw 
himſelf forſaken, in the midſt of his lecture, for an 
opportunity to catch an inſect, and found his in- 
ſtruttions debarred from acceſs to the intellectual 
faculties by the memory of a childiſh frolic, or the 


deſire of a new play thing. | 135 
| Tos 
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Tnosk vexations would have recurred leſs fre - 
quently, had not his mamma, by entreating at one 
time that he ſhould be excuſed from his taſk; as a 
reward for ſome petty compliance, and with- holding 
him from his book at another, to gratify herſelf or 
her viſitants with his vivacity, ſhewn. him that every 
thing was more pleaſing and more important than 
knowledge, and that ſtudy was to be endured rather 
than choſen, and was only the bufineſs of thoſe 
hours which pleaſure left vacant, or diſcipline 
uſurped. | : 


I Trovcnr it my duty to complain, in tender 


terms, of theſe frequent avocations; but was an- 
fwered, that rank and fortune might reaſonably 
hope for fome indulgence that the retardation of 
my pupil's progreſs would not be imputed to any 
negligence or inability of mine; and that with the 
ſucceis which fſatisficd every body elle, I might 
furely ſatisfy myſelf. I had now done my duty, and 
without more remonſtrances, continued to inculcate 
my precepts whenever they would be heard, gained 


every day new influence, and found that by degrees- 
muy icholar began to feel the quick impulics of curi- 


oſity, and the honeſt ardour of ſtudious ambition. 


Ar length it was reſolved to paſs a winter in Lon- 
don. The lady had too much tondneis for her ſon 
to live five months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his wit in learning to refuſe her vanity 


the gratification of exhibiting him to the public. 1 
remonſtrated againſt too early an acquaintance with 
cards and company; but with a ſoft contempt ot my 


ignorance and pedantry, ſhe ſaid, that he had been 
alrcady confined too long to ſolitary ſtudy, and it 
was now time to ſhew him the world; nothing was 
more a brand of meanneſs than baſhſul timidity 3 
gay freedom, and elegant aflurance, were only to be 


gained by mixed converſation, a trequent intercourſe 


with ſtrangers, and a umely introduction to ſplendid 
| aflemblics 3 
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aſſemblies; and ſhe had more than once obſerved, 
that his for wardueſs and complaiſance began to de- 
ſert him; that he was filent when he had not ſome · 
thing of conſequence to ſay, bluſhed whenever he 
happened to fiad himielf miſtaken, and hung down 
his head, in the preſence of the ladies, without the 
readineſs of reply, and activity of officiouſneſs, re- 
markable in young gentlemen that are bred in Lon; 
don. | 3 + 

AGain I found reſiſtance | hopeleſs, and again 
thought it proper to comply. We entered the coach, 
and in four days were placed in the gayeſt and moſt 
magnificent region of the town, My pupil, who 
had for ſeveral years lived at a remote ſeat, was im» 
mediately dazzled with a thouſand beams of novel- 
ty and ſhew. His imagination was filled with the 
— tumult of pleaſure that paſſed before him, 
and it was impoſſible to allure him from the win- 
dow, or to overpower, by any charm of eloquence, 
the rattle of coaches, and the ſounds which echoed 
from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three diys 
his attention, which he began to regain, was diſturb- 
ed by a rich ſuit, in which he was equipped for the 
reception of company, and which, having been lon 
accuſtomed to a plain dreſs, he could not at fir 
ſurvey without ecſtacy. 5 


. | k 4 | | 
Tur arrival of the family was now formally no- 
tifiedz every hour of every day brought more inti- 
mate or more diſtant acquaintances to the door; and 
my pupil was indiſcriminately introduced to all, 
that he might accuſtom himſelf to change of faces, 
and be rid with ſpeed of his ruſtic difilence. He 
ſoon endeafedhimfelf to his /mothier by the ſpeedy 
acquiſition or recovery of her darling qualities; his 
eyes ſparkle at à numerous aſſembly, and his heart 
dances at the mention of a ball. He has at on-e 
caught the infection of high-life, and has no other 
teſt of principles or actions than the quality of thote 


EA 
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to whom they are aſcribed. He begins already to 
lock down on me with ſuperiority, and ſubmits to 
one ſhort leflon in a week, as an act of condeſcen- 
ſion rather than obedience; for he is of opinion, 
that no tutor is properly qualified who cannot ſpeak 
French; and having formerly learned a few fami- 
liar phraſes from his ſiſter's governeſs, he is every 
day foliciting his mamma to procure him a foreign 
Footman, that he may grow polite by his converta- 
tion. I am not yet inſulted, but find myſelf likely 
to become ſoon a ſuperfluous incumbrance, for'my 
ſcholar has now no time for ſcience, or for virtue: 
and the lady yeſterday. declared him ſo, much the 
favourite of every company, that ſhe was afraid he 
would not have an hour in the day to dance and 


o 


Jam, &c. 
EUMAT HES, 
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Magna guide m ſacris gue dat præcepta libellis 


Victrix fortunæ ſapienti a. Dicimus autem 

Hos quoque felices. qui ferre incommoda vitæ, | 
- Nec jactare jugum vita didicere magiſira. Juv. 

Let ſtoic< ethics haughty rules advance, 

To combat fortune, and to conquer chance: 
© Yet happy thoſe, tho” not ſo learn'd are thought, 
Whom life inſtructs, who by expericnce taught; 
For new to come from paſt misfortunes look, 
Nor ſhake the yoke,” which galls the more tis 

"| ſhook: 535 #7 356 14 CrEECHe 


, Tote RAMBLER. | 
* SIR, 1 5 . ' 

* CU have ſhewn, by the publication of my 
h letter, that you think the life of Victoria not 
wholly unworthy of the notice of a philoſopher : I 
ſhall theretore cominue my narrative, without any 
, EF. — apology 


. 
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apology for unimportance which you have digni- 


fied, or for inaccuracies which you are to correct. 


Wem my life appeared to be no longer in dan- 


ger, and as much of my ſtrength was recovered as. 


enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a. neighbouring village, to 
which my mother diſmiſſed me with a faint embrace, 
having repeated her command not to expoſe my 
face too a to the ſun or wind, and told me, that 
with care I might perhaps become tolerable again. 
The proſpect of being tolerable had very little power 
to elevate the imigination of one who had ſo long 
been accuſtomed to praiſe and ecſtacy; but it was 
ſome ſatis faction to be ſeparated from my mother, 
who was inceflantly ringing the knell of departed. 
beauty, and never entered my room without the 
whine of condolance, or the growl of anger. She 
often wandered over my face, as travellers over the 
ruins of a celebrated city, to note every place which 
had once been remarkable for a happy feature. She 
condeſcended to viſit my retirement, but always left 
me more melancholy ; for after a thouſand trifling. 
enquiries about my diet, and a minute examination 
of my looks, ſhe generally concluded with a ſigh, 
that I ſhould never more be fit to be ſeen, 


AT laſt I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition; for I 
was impriſoned in my chamber as a criminal, whoſe 
appearance would diſgrace my friends, and con- 
demned to be tortured into new beauty. Every ex- 
periment which the officiouſneſs of folly could com- 
municate, or the credulity of ignorance admit, was 
tried upon me. Sometimes I was covered with e- 
molients, by which it was expected that all the ſcars 
would be filled, and my cheeks plumped up to their 
former ſmoothneſs; and ſometimes I was puniſhed 
with artificial excoriations, in hopes of gaining new 
graces with a new ſkin. The coſmetic ſcience was- 

y O2 exhauſted 
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_ exhauſted upon me; but who can repair the ruins 

of nature? My mother was forced to give me reſt 

at laſt, and abandon me to the fate of a fallen toaſt, 

whoſe fortune ſhe confidered as a hopeleſs game, 
no longer worthy of ſolicitude or attention. 


Tux condition of a young woman, who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than beau- 
ty, and whom the ſudden blaſt of diſeaſe wrinkles 
in her bloom, is indeed ſufficiently calamitous. She 
zs at once deprived of all that gave her eminence or 
power; of all that elated her pride, or animated her 
activity; all that filled her. days with pleaſure, and 
her-nights with hope ; all that gave gladnefs to the 
preſent hour, or brightened her proſpects of futurity, 
It is perhaps not in the power of a man whoſe at- 
tention. has been divided by diverſity of purſuits, 
and who has not been accuſtomed to derive from 
others much of his happineſs, to image to himſelf 
ſuch helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch diſmal inanity. Every 
object ot pleaſing contemplation is at once ſnatched 
away, and the foul finds every receptacle of ideas 
empty, or filled only with the memory of joys that: 
can return no more. All is gloomy privation, or 
impotent deſire; the faculties of anticipation ſlum - 
ber in deſpondency, or the powers of pleaſure mu- 

tiny for employment. | 


I was fo little able to find entertainment for my- 
ſelf, that I was forced in a ſhort time to venture 
abroad, as the ſolitary ſavage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of 


diſgrace into aſſemblies, where 1 had lately ſparkled 


with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not 
wholly without hope, that dejection had — 
ſented me to myſelf, and that the remains of my 
former face might yet have ſome attraction and in- 
fluence: but the firſt circle of viſits convinced me, 
that my reign was at an end; that life and death 
were no longer in my hands; that I was no more 

| to 
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to practiſe the glance of command, or the frown of 
prohibition, to receive the tribute of ſighs and 
praiſes, or be ſoothed with the gentle murmurs of 
amorous timidity, My opinion was now unheard, 
and my propoſals were unregarded; the narrowneſs 
of my knowledge, and the meanneſs. of my ſenti- 

ments, were eaſily diſcovered, when the eyes were 
no longer engaged againſt the judgment; and it was 
obſerved, by thoſe who had formerly been charmed 
with my vivacious loquacity, that my underſtanding 
was impaired as well as my face, and that I was no 
longer qualified to fill a place in any company, bur 
a party at cards. Wks | | 


& v AF” 


IT is ſcarcely to be imagined how ſoon the mind 
finks to a level with the condition, I who had long 
conſidered all who approached me as vaſſals con- 
demned to regulate their plcafures by my eyes, and 
haraſs their inventions for my entertainment, was, 
in leſs than three weeks, reduced to receive a ticket 

with profeſſions of obligation; to catch with eager- 
neſs at a compliment; and to watch, with all the 
anxiouſneſs of dependence, leſt any little civility 
that was paid me ſhould paſs un acknowledged. 
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TaovcH the negligence of the men was not very 
plealing, when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more ſupportable than the inſolence 
of my own ſex. For the firſt ten months after m 
return into the world, I never entered a fingle houſe 
in which the memory of my downfal was not re- 
vived. At one place, I was congratulated on my 
eſcape with life; at another, I heard of the benefits 
of early inoculation z by ſome I have been told, in 
expreſs terms, that I am yet not without my charms; 
others have whiſpered, at my entrance, 'This is the 
celebrated beauty. One told me of a waſh that 

would ſmooth the ſkin; and another offered me, 
her chair, that I might not front the light. Some 
ſoothed me with the obſervation, that none can 
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tell how foon my cafe may be her own; and ſome 
thought it proper to receive me with mournful ten- 
derneſs, forma] condolence, and conſolatory blan- 


diſhments. ; I | 

Trvs was I every day haraſſed with all the ftra- 
tagems of well-bred malignity; yet infolence was 
more tolerable than ſolitude, and I therefore perſiſt- 
ed to keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, 
without gratifying them with any appearance of 
reſentment or depteſſion. I expected that their 
exultation would in time vapour away; that the 
Joy of their ile would end with its novelty; 
and that I ſhould be ſuffered to glide along, in my 
preſent form, among the nameleſs multitude, whom 
nature never intended to excite envy or admiration, 
nor enabled to delight the eye, or inflame the 
heart. : | | * tg 


THrrs was naturally to be expected; and this I 
began to experience. But when I was no longer 
+ a9 by the perpetual ardour of refiftance, and 
effort of perfeverance, I found more ſenfibly the 
want of thoſe entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me; the day role upon me without an 
engagement, and the evening cloſed in its natural 
gloom, without ſummoning me to a concert, or a 
ball. None had any care to find amuſements for 
me, and I had no power of amufing myſelf. Idle- 
neſs expoſed me to melancholy, and life began to 
languiſh in motionleſs indifference. als: 

MiskRr and ſhame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many ſtruggles, that I prevailed on myſelf 
to confeſs my uncafinels to Euphemia, the only 
friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
with pity. I at laſt laid my calamities before her, 
rather to eaſe my heart, than receive affiſtance. 
„We muſt diſtinguiſh,” ſaid ſhe, © my Victoria, 
© thoſe evilswhich are impoſed by providence, from 


« thoſe 
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ec thoſe to which we ourſelves give the power of 
c hurting us, Of your calamity, a ſmall part is the - 
cc jnfliction of heaven, the reſt is little more than the 
& corroſion of idle diſcontent. You have loſt that 
«© which may indeed ſometimes contribute to hap- 
c pineſs, but to which happineſs is by no means in- 


« ſeparably annexed. You have loſt what the great- 


cc ernumberof the human race never have poſſeſſed; 
ce what thoſe on whom it is beſtowed, for the moſt 
&« part, poſſeſs in vain; and what you, while it was 
&« yours, knew not how to uſe. You have only loſt 
tc early what the laws of nature forbid you to keep 
&« long, and have loſt it while your mind is yet flex- 
& jble, and while you have time to ſubſtitute more 
« valuable and more durable excellencies. Conſi- 
« der yourſelf, my Victoria, as a being born to 
«© know, to reaſon, and to act; riſe at once from 
« your dream of melancholy, to wiſdom and to 
«© piety; you will find that there are other charms 
© than thoſe of beauty, and other joys than the 
6“ praiſe of fools.” 2 = 


J am, Sir, &c. 


VICTORIA. 


NuMs. 134. SATURDAY, June 29. 1751. 


Quis ſcit, an adjiciant hodiernæ craſtina ſumme 

Tempora Di ſuperi ! 5 _ Hoxracs., 
Who knows if heav'n, with ever. bonnteous pow'r, 

Shall add to-morrow to the preſent hour. Fan. 


SAT yeſterday morning employed in deliberating 

on which, among the various ſubjects that oc- 
curred to my imagination, I ſhould beſtow the pa- 
per of to-day. After a ſhort effort of meditation, 
by which nothing was determined, I grew every 
moment more irreſolute, my ideas wandered 92 
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the firſt intention, and I rather wiſhed to think, 
than thought, upon any ſettled ſubject ; till at laſt I 
was awakened from this dream of ſtudy, by a ſum- 
mons from the preſs: the time was come for which 
I had been thus negligently purpoſing to provide, 
and, however dubious or {luggith, 1 was now ne- 
ceſſitated to write. : | 


THrovGH to a writer whoſe deſign is ſo compre- 


henſive and miſcellaneous, that he may accommo- 


date himſelf with a topic from every ſcene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his 
talk to be obliged to a ſudden compolition; yet I 
could not forbear to reproach myſelf for having ſo 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, 
and of which every moment's idleneſs increaſed the 
difficulty. There was, however, ſome pleaſure in 
reflecting, that I who had only trifled till diligence 
was neceilary, might ſtill congratulate myſelf upon 
my ſuperiority to multitudes, who have trifled till 
diligence is vain; who can, by no degree of activity 
or reſolution, recover the opportunities which have 


ſlipped away; and who are condemned, by their own 


careleſſneſs, to hopeleſs calamity, and barren ſorrow, 


Tux folly of allowing ourſelves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally efcaped, is one ot the gene- 
ral weaknefſes, which, in ſpite of the inſtruction of 
moraliſts, and the remonſtrances of reaſon, prevail, 
to a greater or leſs degree, in every mind. Even 
they who moſt ſteadily withſtand it, find it, if not 
the moſt violent, the moſt pertinacious of their 
paſſions, always renewing its attacks, and though 
often vanquiſhed, never deſtroyed. 


It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time preſent, and to be moſt ſolicitous for that 
which is, by its nearneſs, enabled to make the ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſions. When therefore any ſharp pain is 
to be ſuffered, or any formidable danger to be in- 

135 curred, 
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curred, we can ſcarcely exempt ourſelves wholly 
from the ſeducements of imagination; we readily 
believe, that another day will bring ſome ſupport or 
advantage which we now want; and are eaſily per- 
ſuaded, that the moment of neceſſity which we de- 
fire never to arrive, is at a great diſtance from us. 


Tu us life is languiſhed away in the gloom of an- 
xicty, and conſumed in collecting reſolution, which 
the next morning diffipates; in forming purpoſes, 
which we ſcarcely hope to keep, and reconciling 
ourſelves to our own cowardice, by excuſes, whieh 
while. we admit them, we know to be abſurd. Our 
firmneſs is, by the continual contemplationot miſery, 
| hourly impaired ; every ſubmiſſion to our fear en- 
larges its dominion ; we not only waſte that time, in 
which the evil we dread might have been ſuffered 
and ſurmounted, but even where procraſtination 
produces no abſolute increaſe of our difficulties, 
make them leſs ſuperable to ourſelves by habitual 
terrors. When evils cannot be avoided, it is wiſe 
to contract the interval of expectation ; to meet the 
miſchiefs which will overtake us if we fly; and ſuf- 
fer only their real malignity, without the conflicts. 
of doubt, and anguiſh of anticipation. 


% 

To act is far eaſier than to ſuffer, yet we, every 
day, ſee the progreſs of life retarded by the vis 
inertia, the mere repugnance to motion, and find 
multitudes repining at the want of that which no- 
thing but idleneſs hinders them from enjoying. 
The cafe of Tantalus, in the region of poetic pu- 
niſhment, was ſome what to be pitied, becauſe the 
fruits that hung about him retired from his hand; 
but what tenderneſs can be claimed by thoſe, who, 
though perhaps they ſuffer the pains of Tantalus, 
will never lift their hands for their own relief? 


Trrreg is nothing more common among this 
torpid generation than murmurs and complaints; 
murmurs 
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ſtrefles, which it is in their own power to remove, 
Lazineſs is commonly aſſociated with timidity. Ei- 
ther fear originally prohibits endeavours by infu- 
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reſolute ſtruggles, and the conſtant defire of avoid- 
ing labour, impreſs, by degrees, falſe terrors on the 
mind. But fear, whether natural or acquired, 
when once it has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, never 
fails to employ it upon viſions of calamity, ſuch as, 
if they are not ditlipated by uſeful employment, 
will ſoon overcaſt it with horrors, and embitter life, 
not only with thoſe miſeries by which all earthly 
beings are really more or lefs tormented, but with 
thoſe which do not yet exiſt, and which can only 
be diſcerned by the perſpicacity of cowardice. 


AMONG all who facrifice future advantage to 
preſent inclination, ſcarcely any gain fo little as 
thoſe that ſufter themſelves to freeze in idleneſs. 
Others are corrupted by ſome enjoyment of more 
or leſs power to gratify the paſſions ; but to neglect 
our duties, mercly to avoid the labour of perform- 
ing them, a labour which is always punctually re- 
warded, is furely to fink under weak temptations. 


reaſon and of conſcience will pierce the cloſeſt pavi- 
lion of the ſluggard, and, though it may not have 


enough to hinder him from fleep. Thoſe moments, 
which he cannot reſolve to make uſeful by de- 
voting them to the great buſineſs of his being, 
will ſtill be uſurped by powers that will not leave 
them to his diſpoial ; remorſe and vexation will 
ſeize upon them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is 
ſo deſirous to appropriate. 


Turk are other cauſes of inactivity incident to 
more active faculties, and more acute diſcernment. 


He 


murmurs at uneaſineſs, which only vacancy and ſu- 
ſpicion expoſe them to feel, and complaints of di- 


fing deſpair of ſucceſs; or the frequent failure of ir- 


Idleneſs never can ſecure tranquillity z the call of 


force to drive him from his down, will be loud 
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He to whom many objects of purſuit ariſe at the 
ſame time, will frequently heſitate between diffe- 
rent deſires, till a rival has precluded him, or change 
his courſe as new attractions prevail, and haraſs 
himſelf without advancing. He who fees different 
ways to the ſame end, will, unleſs he watches care- 
fully over his own conduct, lay out too much of his 
attention upon the compariſon of probabilities, and 
the adjuſtment of expedients, and pauſe in the 
choice of his road, till ſome accident intercepts his 
journey. He, whoſe penetration extends to remote 
conſequences, and who, whenever he applies his 
attention to any deſign, diſcovers new proſpects of 
advantage, and pofibilities of improvement, will 
not eaſily be perſuaded that his project is ripe for 
execution; but will ſuperadd one contrivance to 
another, endeavour to unite various purpoſes in 
one operation, multiply complications, and retine 
niceties, till he is entangled in his own ſcheme, and 
bewildered in the perplexity of various intentions. 
He that reſolves to unite all the beauties of ſitua- 
tion in a new purchaſe, muſt waſte his life in ro- 
ving to no purpoſe from province to province. He 
that hopes, in the ſame houle, to obtain every con- 
venience, may draw plans, and ſtudy Palladio, but 
will never lay a ſtone, He will attempt a treatiſe on 
ſome important ſubject, and amaſs materials, con- 
ſult authors, and ſtudy all the dependent and colla- 
teral parts of Icarning, but never conclude himſelf 
qualified to write. He that has abilities to conceive 
perfection, will not eaſily be content without it 
and ſince perfection cannot be reached, will loſe the 
opportunity of doing well, in the vain 9. hope of un- 
attainable excellence. | 


Tae certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much ſhorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active 
proſecution of whatever he is deſirous to perform, 
It is true, that no diligence can aſcertain mers 
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death may intercept the ſwifteſt career; but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honeſt undertaking, 
has at leaſt the honour of falling in his rank, and 
has fought the battle, though he miſſed the victory. 


8 
62 
— 


— 


Noums. 135. TutsDary, July 1 


Caælum, non ani mum mutant. | | Hoxacs, 
place may be chang'd ; but who can change 
his mind ? | 


T is impoſſible to take a view on any fide, or 

obſerve any of the various clafles that form the 
great community of the world, without diſcovering 
the influence of example; and admitting, with new 
conviction, the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that man 
is an imitative being. The greater, far the greater 
number follow the track which others have beaten, 
without any curioſity after new diſcoveries, or am- 
bition of truſting themſelves to their own conduct. 
And, of thoſe who break the ranks, and diſorder 
the uniformity of the march, moſt return, in a 
ſhort time, from their deviation, and prefer the 
equal and ſteady fatisfa&tion of ſecurity, before the 


frolics of caprice, and the honours of adventure. 


Ix queſtions difficult or dangerous, it is indeed na- 
tural to repoſe upon authority; and, when fear hap- 
pens to predominate, upon the authority of thoſe, 
whom we do not, in general, think wiſer than our- 
ſelves. Very few have abilities requiſite for the 
diſcovery of abſtruſe truth; and, of thoſe few, ſome 
want leifure, and ſome reſolution. But it is not fo 
eaſy to find the reaſon of the univerſal ſubmiſſion 


to precedent, where every man might ſafely judge 


for himſelf; where no irreparable loſs can be ha- 


Zarded, nor any miſchief of long continuance in- 
curred, Vanity might be expected to operate, where 
» | the . 


tu 
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the more powerful paſſions are not awakened; the 
mere pleaſure of acknowledging no ſuperior might 
produce flight ſingularities, or the hope of gaining 
ſome new degree of happineſs awaken the mind to 
invention or experiment. 


Ir, in any caſe, the ſhackles of preſcription could | 


be wholly thaken off, and the imagination left to 
act without controul, on what occaſion ſhould it be 


expected, but in the ſelection of lawful pleaſure? . 


Pleaſure, of which the effence is choice; which 
compulſion diflociates from every thing to which 
nature has united it; and which owes not only its 
vigour, but its being, to the ſmiles of liberty, Yet 
we ſee that the ſenſes, as well as the reaſon, are 
regulated by credulity; and that moſt will feel, or 
ſay that they teel, the gratifications which others 
have taught them to expect. 


At this time of univerſal migration, when al- 
moſt every one, conſiderable enough to attract re- 
gard, has retired, or is preparing, with all the car- 
neſtneſs of diſtreſs, to retire into the country; 
when nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ipeedy 
d. parture, or the complaints of involuntary delay 
I have often been tempted ro enquire what happi- 
neſs is to be gaincd, or what incunv<nience to be 
avoided, by this ſtated receflion. Or the birds of 
pailage, ſome follow the ſummer, and ſome the 
winter, becauſe they live upon ſuſtenance which 
oniy ſummer or winter can ſupply z but of the an- 
nu4l flight of human rovers, it is much harder to 
aſin the reaſon, becauſe they do not appear either 
to tind or ſeck any thing, which is not equally af- 
forded by the town and country. 


I BELIEVE that many of theſe fugitives may 
have heard of men, whoſe continual with was for 
the quiet of retirement, who watched every oppor- 
tunity to ſteal away from obſervation, to forſake 
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the crowd, and delight themſelves with the ſociety 
of ſolitude, There is, indeed, ſcarcely any writer 
who has not celebrated the happineſs of rural pri- 
vacy, and delighted himſelf, and his reader, with the 
melody of birds, the whiſper of groves, and the 
murmur of rivulets; nor any man eminent for ex- 
tent of capacity, or greatneſs of exploits, that has 
not left behind him ſome memorials of lonely wiſ- 
dom, and ſilent dignity. | 


Bur almoſt all abſurdity of conduct ariſes from 
the imitation of thoſe whom we cannot reſemble, 
Thoſe who thus: teſtified their wearineſs of tumult 
and hurry, and haited with ſo much eagerneſs to 
the leiſure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed 
with the preſſure of difficult employments, haraſſed 
with importunities, and diſtracted with multiplici- 


ty; or men wholly engroſſed by ſpeculative ici- 


ences, who, having no other end of lite but to learn 
and teach, found their ſearches interrupted by the 
common commerce of civility, and their reaſonings 
disjointed by frequent interruptions. Such men 
might reatonably fly to that eaſe and convenience, 
which their condition allowed them to find only in 
the country. The ſtateſman, who devoted the great- 
er part of his time to the public, was deſirous of 
keeping the remainder in his own power. The ge- 
neral rufficd with dangers, wearied with labours, 
and ſtunned with acclamations, gladly ſnatched an 
interval of ſilence and relaxation. The naturaliſt 
was unhappy where the works of providence were 
not always before him. The reaſoner could adjuſt 
his ſyſtems only where his mind was free from the 
intruſion of outward objccts. 


SUCH examples of ſolitude very few of 
"who are now haſtening from the town, have any 
pretenſions to plead in their own juſtification, ſince 
they cannot pretend either wearineſs of labour, or 
deſire of knowledge. They purpoſe nothing 0 
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than to quit one ſcene of idleneſs for another, and after 
having trifled in public, to ſlecp in ſecrecy. The ut- 
moſt that they tan hope to gain, is the change of ri- 
diculouſneſs to obſcurity, and the privilege of ha- 
ving fewer witneſſes to a life of folly, He who is 
not ſufficiently important to be diſturbed in his 
purſuits, but ſpends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his men- 
tal faculties enable him to fill, either with enjoy- 
ment or deſires, can have nothing to demand of 
ſhades and valleys. As bravery is ſaid to be a pa- 
noply, inſignificancy is always a ſhelter, 


THERE are, however, pleaſures and adyantages 
in a rural ſituation, which are not confined to phi- 
loſophers and heroes. The freſhneſs of the air, the 
verdure of the woods, the paint of the meadows, 
and the unexhauſted variety, which ſummer ſcatters 
upon the earth, may eaſily give delight-to an un“ 
learned ſpectator. It is not neceſſary, that he, who 
looks with pleaſure 'on the colours of a flower, 
ſhould ſtudy the principles of vegetation, or that 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican ſyſtem ſhould be 
compared, before the light che fun can gladden, 
or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource 
of gratification z and Milton juſtly obſerves, that to 
him who has been long pent up in cities, no rural 
object can be preſented, which will not delight or 
retreſh ſome of his ſenſes. 


Ve r even theſe eaſy pleaſures are miſſed by the 
greater part of thoſe who waſte their ſummer in the 
country. Should any man purſue his acquaint- 
ances to their retreats, he would find few of them 
liſtening to Philomel, loitering in woods, or pluck- 
ing dailies, catching the healthy gale of the morning, 
or watching the gentle coruſcations of declining day. 
Zome will be diſcovered at a window by the road- 
lice, rejoicing when a new cloud of duſt gathers to- 
wares them, as at the approach of a momentary ſup- 
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ply of converſation, and a ſhort relief from the te- 
diouſneſs of unideal vacancy. Others are placed in 
the adjacent villages, where they look only upon 
houſes as in the reſt of the year, with no chang: of 
objects, but what a remove to any new ſtrect in 
London might have given them. The fame ſet of 
acquaintances ſtill fettle rogether, and the form of 
life is not otherwiſe divertified, than by doing the 
{ame things in a different place. They pay and re- 
ceive viſits in the uſual form, they frequent the 
walks in the morning, they deal cards at night, 
they attend to the fame tattle, and dance with the 
{ame partners; nor can they, at their return to their 
former habitation, congratulate themſelves on any 
other advantage, than that they have paſſed their 
time like others of the ſame rank; and have the 
fame right to talk of the happineſs and beauty of 
the country, of happineſs which they never felt, 
and beauty which they never regarded. | 


To be able to procure its own entertaiament, 
and to ſubſiſt upon its own ſtock, is not the prero- 
gative of every mind. There are, indeed, under- 
{ſtandings ſo fertile and comprehenfive, that they can 
always feed reflection with new ſupplies, and tuffer 
nothing from the precluſion of adventitious amuſe- 
ments; as ſome cities have, within their own walls, 
encloſed ground enough to feed their inhabitants in 
a ſiege. But others live only from day to day, and 
muſt be conſtantly enabled, by foreign ſupplies, to 
keep out the encroachments of languor and ſtupi- 
dity. Such could not indeed be blamed for hover- 
ing within reach of their uſual pleaſure, more than 
any other animal, tor not quitting its native element, 
were not their facultics contracted by their own fault. 
But let not thoſe who go into the country, my 
becauſe they dare not be left alone at home, boa 
their love of nature, or their qualifications for ſoli- 
tude; nor pretend that they receive inſtantaneous 

infuſions 
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infuſions of wiſdom from the Dryads, and are able, 
when they leave ſmoke and noiſe behind, to act, 
or think, or reaſon. for themſelves. 
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Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. Pops. 


HE regard which they, whoſe abilities are 


employed in the works of imagination, claim 


from the reſt of mankind, ariſes in a great meaſure 


from their influence on futurity. Rank may be 
conferred by princes, and wealth bequeathed by 
miſers or by robbers; but the honours of a laſting 
name, and the venerationof diſtant ages, only the ſons 
of learning have the power of beſtowing, While 


therefore it continues one of the characteriſtics of 
rational nature to decline oblivion, authors never . 


can. be wholly overlooked in the ſearch after hap- 
pineſs, nor become contemptible but by their own 
fault. | 


Tat man who conſiders himſelf as conſtituted 
the ultimate judge of diſputable characters, and en- 
truſted with the diſtribution of the laſt terreſtrial re- 
wards of merit, ought to ſummon all his fortitude: 
to the ſupport of his integrity, and reſolve to diſ- 
charge an office of ſuch dignity with the moſt vigi- 
lant caution and ſcrupulous juſtice. To deliver ex- 
amples to poſterity, and to regulate the opinion of 
future times, is no flight or trivial undertaking; nor 
is it eaſy to commit more atrocious treaſon againft 
the great republic of humanity, than by falſifying 
its records, and miſguiding its decrecs. 
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To ſcatter praiſe or blame without regard to ju- 
ſtice, is to deſtroy the diſtinction of good and evil. 


Many have no other teft of actions than generat 


opinion; and all are ſo far influenced by a ſenſe of 
reputation, that they are often reſtrained by fear of 
reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
other principles have loſt their power; nor can any 


ſpecies of proſtitution promote general depravity 


more than that which deſtroys the force of praiſe, 
by ſhewing that it may be acquired without deſer- 
ving it, and which, by ſetting free the active and 
ambitious from the dread of infamy, lets looſe the 
rapacity of power, and weakens. the only authority 
by which greatneſs is controlled. 


PRAISE, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its ſcarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
vulgar, and will no longer raiſe expectation, or ani- 
mate enterprize. It is therefare not only neceſſary 
that wickedneſs, even when it is not ſafe to cenſure 
it, be denicd applauſe, but that goodneſs be com- 
mended only in proportion to its degree ; and that 
the gariands due to the great benefactors of man- 
kind, be not ſuffered to fade upon the brow of him: 


who can boaſt only petty ſervices, and eaſy vir- 
tucs. 


Hap theſe maxims been univerſally received, how 
much would have been added to the taik of dedica- 
Lion, the work on. which all the power of modern. 
weit has been exhauſted ? How few of theſe initial 
panegyrics had appeared, if the author had been 
obliged firſt to find a man of virtue, then to diſtin- 
guith the diſtinct ſpecies and degree of his deſert, 
end at laſt to pay him only the honours which he 
might juſtly claim? It is much caſier to learn the 
name of the laſt man whom chance has exalted to 
wealth and power, to obtain, by the intervention of 
lome of his domeſtics, the privilege of addreſſing 
him, Gr, in confidence of the general acceptance of 

flattery, 


flattery, to venture on an addreſs without any pre- 
vious ſolicitation; and after having heaped upon 
him all the virtues to which philoſophy has affigned 
a name, inform him how much more might be tru- 
ly ſaid, did not the fear of giving pain to his mo- 
deſty repreſs the raptures of wonder, and the zeal of 
veneration. 1 


NoTHniNG has fo much degraded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and pro- 
miſcuous dedication; for what credit can he expect, 
who profcfles himſelf the hircling of vanity, how- 
ver profligate, and without fhame or ſcruple cele- 
brates the worthleſs, dignifies the mean, and gives 
to the corrupt, licentious, and oppreſſive, the orna- 
ments which ought only to add grace to truth, and 
lovelineſs to innocence ? Every other kind of adul- 
teration, however ſhameful, however miſchievous, 
is leſs deteſtable than the crime of counterfeiting 
characters, and fixing the ſtamp of literary ſanction 
upon the droſs and refuſe of the world. 


YET I would not overwhelm the authors with 
the whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps 
the greater part, ought to fall upon their patrons. 


If he that hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of mur- 


der, why ſhould he who bribes a flattgrer, hope to 
be exempted from the ſhame of falſchood ? The 
unhappy dedicator is feldom without ſome motives 
which obſtruct, though not deſtroy, the liberty of 


choice; he is oppreſſed by miſcries which he hopes 


to relieve, or inflamed by ambition which he expects 
to gratify, But the patron has no incitements 
equally violent; he can receive only a ſhort gratifi- 
cation, with which nothing but ſtupidity could 
diſpoſe him to be pleaſed. The real fatisfaction 
which praiſe can aftord, is by repeating aloud the 
whiſpers of conſcience, and by ſhowing us that we 
have not endeavoured' to deſerve well in vain, 
Every other encomium is, to an intelligent mind, 
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ſatire and reproach; the celebration of theſe virtues 


which we feel ourſelves to want, can only impreſs 


a quicker ſenſe of our own defects, and ſhow, that 
we have not yet ſatisfied the expectations of the 
world, by forcing us to obſerve how much fiction 
muſt contribute to the completion of our character. 


VE i ſometimes the patron may claim indulgence; 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiaſt 
has been much encouraged- to his attempt. Many 


a hapleſs author, when his book, and perhaps his 


dedication, was ready for the preſs, has waited long 
before any one would pay the price of proſtitution, 
or conſent to hear the praiſes deſtined to inſure his 
name againſt the caſuaſties of time; and many a 
complaint has been vented againſt the decline of 
learning, and neglect of genius, when either parſi- 
monious prudence has declined expence, or honeſt 
indignation rejected falſehood. But if at laſt, after 
long enquiry, and innumerable diſappointments, he 
find a lord willing to hear of his own eloquence and 
talte, a ſtateſman deſirous of knowing how a friend- 
ly hiſtorian will repreſent his conduct, or a lady de- 
lighted to leave to the world ſome memorial of her 
wit and beauty, ſuch weakneſs cannot be cenſured 
as an inſtance of enormous depravity. The viſeſt 
man may, by a diligent ſolicitor, be ſurpriſed in the 
hour of weakneſs, and perſuaded to ſolace vexation, 
or invigorate hope, with the muſic of flattery. 


To cenſure all dedications as adulatory and ſer- 
vile, would diſcover rather envy than juſtice, Praiſe 
is the tribute of merit, and he that has inconteſtably 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any public performance, 
has a right to all the honours which the public 
can beſtow. To men thus raiſed above the reſt 
of the community, there is no need that the book, 
or its author, ſhould Eve any particular relation: 
that the patron is known to deſerve reſpect, is 


fuſſicient to vindicate him that pays it, To the 
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ſame regard from particular perſons private virtue, 
and leſs conſpicuous excellence, may be ſometimes 
entitled. An author may, with great propriety, 
inſcribe his work to him by whoſe encouragement it 
was undertaken, or by whole liberality he has been 
enabled to proſecute it; and he may juſtly rejvice 
in his own fortitude, that dares to reſcue merit from 
oblcurity. 5 


Acribus exemplis videor te cludere : miſce 
Ergo aliguid noſiris de mot ibus. | 


Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. 


D&vyDen jun., 


I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope, as well as gratitude, 
may not unblameably produce a dedication ; but let 
the writer who pours ont his praifes only*o propi- 
tiate power, or attract the attention of greatneſs, be 
cautious, leſt his deſire betray him to exuberant eu- 
logies. We are naturally more apt to pleaſe our - 
ſelves with the future than the paſt; and while we 
luxuriate in expt tation, may be eaſily perſuaded to 
purchaſe what we yet rate only by imagination, at a 
higher price than experience will warrant. 


Bor no private views, or perſonal regard, can 


diſcharge any man from his general obligations to 
virtue and to truth. It may happen, in the various 
combinations of life, that a good man may receive 
favours from one, who notwithſtanding his acciden- 
tal beneficence, cannot be juſtly propoſed to the imi- 
tation of others, and whom theretore he muſt find 
ſome other way of rewarding than by public cele- 
brations. Self. love has indeed many powers of ſe- 
ducement, but it ſurely ought not to exalt any indi- 
vidual to equality with the collective body of man- 
kind, or perſuade him, that a benefit conferred on 
him is equivalent to every other virtue. Yet many, 
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upon falſe principles of gratitude, have ventured to 
extol wretches, whom all but their dependents num- 
bered among the reproaches of the ſpecies, and 
whom they would likcwiſe have bcheld with the 


fame ſcorn, had they not been hired to diſhoneſt 
approbation. 


To encourage merit with praiſe, is the great buſi- 
ntfs of literature; but praiſe muſt loſe its influence, 


by unjuſt or negligent diſtribution 3 and he that im- 


pairs its value, may be charged with mitapplication 
of the power that genius puts into his hands, and 
with ſquandering on guilt the recompence of virtue, 


* 
__— 
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Dum gitant ftwlti vitia, in contraria currunt. Hot, 
— Whilſt fools one vice condemn, 
They run into the oppolite extreme. CxttcH. 


1 AT wonder is the effect of ignorance, has 
been often obſerved. The awful ſtillneſs of 
attention, with which the mind is overſpread at the 
frit view of an unexpected effect, ceaſes when we 
have leiſure to diſentangle complications, and inve- 
ſtigate cauſes, Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſud- 
den ceſſation of the mental progreſs, which laſts on- 
ly while the underſtanding is fixed upon ſome fingle 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the object into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradations, from the firſt agent to the laſt 
Conlequence. | 


Ir may be remarked, with equal truth, that ig- 
norance is often the effect of wonder. It is common 
for thoſe who have never accuſtomed themſelves to 
the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated their confi— 
dence by conqueſts over difficulty, to ilcep in the 
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gloomy quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without any ef 
fort to animate enquiry, or diſpel obſcurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they conſider as 
r00 high to be reached, or too <xtentive to be com- 
prchended; they therefore content themielves with 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing, and refign the pleaſure of 
rational contemplation, to more pertinacious ſtudy, 
or more active faculties. 


AMONG the productions of mechanic art, many 
are of a form ſo different from that of their iirit 
materials, and many. conſiſt of parts ſo numerous, 
and fo nicely adapted to each other, that it is not 
poſſible to view them without amazement. But 
when we enter the ſhops of artificers, oblerve the 
various tools by which every operation is facilitated, 
and trace the progreſs of a manufacture through the 
different hands that, in ſucccflion to each other, 
contribute to its perfection, we ſoon diſcover, that 
every ſingle man has an eaſy taſk; and that the ex- 
tremes, however remote, of natural rudcneis and 
artificial elegance, are joined by a regular concate- 
nation of effects, of which every one is introduced 


by that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. | 


Taz fame is the ſtate of intellectual and manual 
performances. Long calculations, or complex dia- 
grams, affright the timorous and uncxperienced from 
a ſecond view; but if we have 1kill ſufficient to ana- 
lize them into ſimple principles, it will be diſcover- 
ed that our fear was groundleſs. Divide and conquer, 
is a principle equally juſt in ſcience as in policy. 
Complication is a ſpecies of confederacy, which, 
while it continues united, bids defiance to the moſt 
active and vigorous intclle&t ; but of which every 
member is ſeparately weak, and which may there- 
fore be quickly ſubdued, if it can once be broken. 

| | | Tas 
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Tx chief art of learning, as Locke has obſer: 
ved, is to attempt but little at a time. The wideſt 
excurſions of the mind are made by ſhort flights 
frequently repeated; the moſt lofty fabrics of 
ſcience are formed by the continued accumulation 
of ſingle propoſitions, | 

IT often happens, whatever be the cauſe, that 
impatience of labour, or dread of miſcarriage, ſeizes 
thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for quickneſs of 
apprehenſion ; and that they who might, with great- 
eſt reaſon, promiſe themſelves victory, are leaſt 
willing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is not laid aſleep by lazineſs, or 
diſſipated by pleaſures, can ariſe only from confuſed 
and general views, ſuch as negligence ſnatches in 
haſte, or from the diſappointment of the firit hopes 
formed by arrogafice without reflection. To expect 
that the intricacies of ſcience will be pierced by a 
careleſs glance, or the eminences of fame aſcended 
without labour, is to expect a peculiar privilege, a 
power denicd to the reſt of mankind; but to ſuppoſe 
that the m-ze is inſcrutable to diligence, or the 
heights inacceſſible to perſeverance, is to ſubmit 


tamcly to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain che 
mind in voluntary ſhackles. 


IT is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by dif- 
covering and conquering new regions of the intel- 
lectual world. To the ſucceſs of ſuch undertakings 
perhaps ſome degree of turtuitous happineſs is 
neceſſary, which no man can promiſe or procure 
to himtelf; and therefore doubt and irretolution 
may be toryiven in him that ventures into the un- 
explored abyfles of truth, and attempts to find his 


way through the Huctuations of uncertainty, and 


the conflicts of contradiction. But when nothing 
more is required, than to purſue a path already 


beaten, and to trample obſtacles which others have 


demoliſhed, 
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- demoliſhed, why ſhould any man ſo much diſtruſt 
his own intellect, as to imagine himſelf unequal to 
the attempt? 


IT were to be wiſhed, that they who devote their 
lives to ſtudy, would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and confider nothing as 
too little for their regard; that they would extend 
their notice alike to ſcience and to life, and unite 
ſome knowledge of the preſent world to their ac- 
quaintance with paſt ages, and remote events. 


Nor HIN has ſo much expoſed men of learning 


to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of 
things which are known to all but themſelves. 
Thoſe who have been taught to conſider the inſtitu- 
tions of the ſchools, as giving the laſt perfection to 
human abilities, are ſurprized to fee men wrinkled 
with ſtudy, yet wanting to be inſtructed in the minute 
circumſtances of propriety, or the neceſſary forms 
of daily tranſaction; and quickly ſhake off their 
reverence for modes of education, which they find 
to produce no ability above the reſt of mankind. 


BOOKS, ſays Bacon, can never teach the uſe of 
bzgks. The ſtudent mult learn, by commerce with 
mankind, to reduce his ſpeculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the purpoles of life. 


IT is too common for thoſe who have been bred © 


to ſcholaſtic profeſſions, and paſſed much of their 
time in academies, where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to diſregard every other qualification; 
and to imagine that they ſhall find mankind ready 
to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
avout them for inſtruction, 'They therefore ſtep 
out from their cells into the open world, with all 
the confidence of authority, and dignity of import- 
ancez they look round about them at once with 
ignorance and ſcorn on a race of beings to whom 
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they are equally unknown and equally contempti- 
ble, but whoſe manners they muſt imitate, and with 
whoſe opinions they muſt comply, if they deſire 
to paſs their time happily among them. 


* 


To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are in- 
clined to look on the common buſineſs of the world, 
and the unwillingneſs with which they condeſcend 
to learn what is not to be* found in any ſyſtem of 
philoſophy; it may be neceſſary to conſider, that 
though admiration is excited by abſtruſe reſearches 
and remote diſcoveries, yet pleaſure is not given, 
nor affection conciliated, but by ſofter accompliſh- 
ments, and qualities more eaſily communicable to 
thoſe about us. He that can only converſe upon 
queſtions, about which only a {mall part of man- 
kind bas knowledge ſufficient to make them curious, 
muſt loſe his days in unfocial filence, and live in 
the crowd of live without a companion. He that 
can only be uſeful in great occaſions, may die with- 
out exerting his abilities, and ſtand a helpleſs ſpec - 
tator of a thouſand vexations which fret away hap- 
pineſs, and which nothing is required to remove 


expedients. 


No degrees of knowledge, attainable by man, is 
able to ſet him above the want of houcly aſſiſtance, 
or to extinguiſh the deſire of fond endearments, and 
tender officiouitneſs ; and therefore, no one ſhould 
think it unneceſſary to learn thoſe arts, by which 
friendſhip may be gained. Kindneſs is preſerved 
by a conſtant reciprocation of benefits, or inter- 
change of pleaſures; but ſuch benefits only can be 
beſtowed, as others are capable to receive, and ſuch 
pleaſures only imparted, as others are qualified to 
enjoy. | 


2 JJ. ² A pe Etna brow. , 
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By this deſcent from the pinnacles of art, no ho- 


Nour will be loſt; for the condeſcenſions of learning 
are 


| 


but a little dexterity of conduct, and readineſs of 
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are always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated ge- 
nius employed in little things, appears, to uſe the 
ſimile of Longinus, like the ſun in his evening de- 
clination; he remits his ſplendor, but retains his 
magnitude, and pleaſes more, though he dazzles lets. 


- — 3 


NuMB. 138. SATURDAY, July 13. 1751. 


Tecum libeat mihi ſordida rura 
Atque humiles habitare caſas, et figere cervos. VIRG. 


With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages, and rural ſports. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
n the contempt with which you 
have treated the annual migrations of the 


gay and buſy part of mankind, is juſtified by daily 
obſervation, ſince moſt of thoſe who leave the town, 


» 


neither vary their entertainments, nor enlarge their 
notions; yet I ſuppoſe you do not intend to repre- 


ſeat the practice itſelf as ridiculous, or to declare, 


that he whoſe condition puts the diſtribution of his 


time into his own power, may not properly divide 
it between the town and country. 


Tuar the country, and only the country, diſplays 
the inexhauſtible varietics of nature, and ſupplies 
the philoſophical mind with matter for admiration 
and enquiry, never was denied; but my curioſity is 
very little attracted by the colour of a flower, the 
anatomy of an inſect, or the ſtructure of a neſt. I 
am generally employed upon human manners, and 
therefore fill up the months of rural leiſure with 
remarks on thoſe who live within the circle of m 

notice. If writers would more frequently viſit thote 
regions of negligence and liberty, they might diver- 
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ſify their repreſentations, and multiply their images, 
for in the country are original characters chiefly to 
be found. In cities, and yet more in courts, the 
minute diſcrin.inations which diſtinguith one from 
another, are, for the moſt part, effaced ; the pecu- 
liarities of temper and opinion are gradually worn 
away by promiſcuous converſe; as angular bodies, 

aad uneven ſurfaces, loſe their points and aſperities 
by frequent attrition againſt one another, and ap- 
proach by degrees to uniform rotundity. The pre- 
valence of faſhion, the influence of example, the 
defire of applauſe, and the dread of cenſure, obſtruct 
the natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its firſt efforts to break forth into experi- 


ments of caprice. 


Few inclinations are ſo ſtrong as to grow up into 
habits, when they muſt ſtruggle with the conſtaut 
oppoſition of ſettled forms, and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
But in the country every man is a ſeparate and in- 
dependent being: ſolitude flatters irregularity with 
hopes of ſecrecy; and wealth, removed from the 
mortiſication of compariſon, and the awe of equali- 
ty, ſwells into contemptuous confidence, and ſets 
blame and laughter at defiance; the impulſes of na- 
ture act unreſtrained, and the diſpoſition dares to 
ſhew itſelf in its true form, without any diſguiſe of 
hypocriſy, or decorations of elegance, Every one 
indulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and 
talks and lives with no other view than to pleaſe 
himſelf, without enquiring how far he deviates 
from the general practice, or conſidering others as 
entitled to any account of his ſentiments or actions. 
It he builds or demoliſhes, opens or encloſes, deluges 
or drains, it is not his care what may be the opinion 
of thoſe who are ſkilled in perſpective or architec- 
cture; it is ſufficient that he has no landlord to con · 


trol him, and that none has any right to examine in 


what projects the lord of the manor {pcnds his own 
money on his own grounds. 
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For this reaſon it is not very common to want 
ſubjects for rural converſation. Almoſt every man 
is daily doing ſomething which produces merri- 
ment, wonder, or refentment, among his neigh- 
bours. This utter exemption from reſtraint leaves 
every anomalous quality to operate in its full ex- 
tent, and ſuffers the natural character to diffuſe itſelf 
to every part of life. The pride which, under the 
check of public obſervation, would have been only 
vented among ſervants and domeſtics, becomes, in 
a country baronet, the torment of a province; and, 
inſtead of terminating in the deſtruction of china- 
ware and glafſes, ruins tenants, diſpoſſeſſes cotta- 
gers, and haraſſes villages with actions of treſpaſs, 
and bills of indictment. 


IT frequently happens, that even without violent 
paſſions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a ruſtic lite produces remarkable particu- 
larities of condutt or manner. In the province 
where I now reſide, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the ſame cut and co- 
lour ; another for ſhaking hands with thoſe that 
vilit her; and a third for unſhaken reſolution ne- 
ver to let tea or coffee enter her houſe. 


Bo r of all the female characters which this place 
affords, I have found none fo worthy of attention 


as that of Mrs Buſy, a widow, who loſt her huſ- 
band in her thirtieth year, and has fince paſſed her 
time at the manor-houſe, in the government of her 
children, and the management of the eſtate. 


Mxs Buſy was married at eighteen from a board- 
ing- ſchool, where ſhe had paſſed her time, like other 
young ladies, in needle-work, with a few intervals 


of dancing and reading. When ſhe became a bride, 


ſh; ſpent one winter with her huſband in town, 


where, having no idea of any converſation beyond 


the formalitics of a viſit, the found nothing to en- 
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gud that for her part, ſhe was reſolved that the for- 
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gage her paſſions; and when ſhe had been one night 
at court, and two gt an opera, and ſeen the Monu— 
ment, the Tombs, and the Tower, ſhe concluded 
that London had nothing more to ſhow, and won- 
dered that when women had once feen the world, 
they could not be content to ſtay at home. She 
therefore went willingly to the ancient ſeat, and for 
ſome years ſtudied hcuſewifery under Mr Buſy's 
mother, with ſo much aſſiduity, that the old lady, 
when ſhe died, bequeathed her a caudle cup, a ſoup- 
diſh, two beakers, and a cheſt of table-linen ſpun 
by herſelf. | 


Mx Buſy finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, reſigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never viſited his eſtates, but todeſtroy the partridges 
or foxes; and often committed ſuch devaſtations in 
the rage of pleaſure, that ſome of his tenants re- 
tuſed to hold their lands at the uſual rent. Their 
landlady perſuaded them to be ſatisfied, and entreat- 
ed her huſband to diſmiſs his dogs with many exact 
calculations of the ale drank by his companions, and 
corn conſumed by the horſcs, and remonſtrances 
againſt the inſolence of the huntſman, and the frauds 


of the groom. The huntſman was too neceſſary to 


his happinefs to be diſcarded; and he had ſtill con- 
tinued to ravage his own eſtate, had he not caught 
a cold and a fever by ſhooting mallards in the fens. 
His fever was followed by a conſumption, which in 
a few months brought him to the grave: 


Mus Buſy was too much an œconomiſt to feel 


either joy or ſorrow at his death. She received the 


compliments and conſolations of her neighbours in 


a dark room, out of which ſhe ſtole privately every 
night and morning to ſee the cows milked ;, and at- 
ter a few days declared, that ſhe thought a widow 
might employ herſelf better than in nurſing grief; 


daes 
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tunes of her children ſhould not be impaired by her 
neglect. | 


SHE therefore immediately applied herſelf to the 
reformation of abuſes. She gave away the dogs, 
_ diſcharged the ſervants of the kennel and ſtable, 
and ſent the horſes to the next fair, but rated at ſo 
high a price that they returned unfold, She was 
reſolved to have nothing idle about her, and order- 
ed them to be employed in common drudgery. 'They 
loſt their ſleekneſs and grace, and were ſoon pur- 
chaſed at half the value. 


SHE ſoon diſencumbered herſelf from her weeds, 
and put on a riding hood, a coarſe apron, and ſhore 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a 
farm, of which ſhe takes the management wholly 
upon herſelf. She riſes before the ſun to order the 
horſes to their geers, and fees. them well rubbed 
down at their return from work; ſhe attends the 
dairy morning and evening,. and watches when a 
calf falls that it may be carefully nurſed ; ſhe walks. 
out among the ſheep at noon, counts the lambs, and 
obſerves the fences, and, where ſhe finds a gap, 
ſtops it with a buſh till it can be better mended, In 
| harveſt ſhe rides afield in the waggon, and is very 
liberal of her ale from a wooden bottle. At her 
leiſure hours ſhe looks goolſe-eggs, airs the wool- 
room, and turns the cheeſe. 


Wuen reſpect or curioſity brings viſitants to her 
houſe, ſhe entertains them with prognoſties of a 
ſcarcity. of wheat, or a rot among the ſheep, and 
always thinks herſelf privileged to diſmiſs them, 
when the is to ſee the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the rooſt. 3 


Tut only things neglected about her are her chil- 
dren, whom ſhe has taught nothing but the loweſt 
houſchold duties. In my laſt viſit, I met miſs Buſy 
| carrying 
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carrying grains to a fick cow, and was entertained 

with the accompliſhments of her eldcr fon, a youth 
of ſuch early maturity, that though he is only fix- 
teen, ſhe can truſt him to fell corn in the market, 
Her younger daughter, who is eminent for her 
beauty, though ſomewhat tanned in making hay, 
was buſy in pouring out ale to the plowmen, that 
every one might have an equal ſhare, | 


coup not but look with pity on this young 
family, doomed, by the abſurd prudence of their mo- 
ther, to ignorance and meanneſs; but when I recom- 
mended a more elegant education, was anſwered, 
that ſhe never ſaw bookith or finical people grow 
rich, and that ſhe was good for nothing herſelt till 
ſhe had forgotten the nicety of the boarding- ſchool, 


J am yours, &c. 


BUCOLUS. 


. 
—— 


—— 


Nous. 139. Tugs pax, Fuly 16. 1751. 


Sit qued vis ſimplex duntaxat et unum, Ho. 


Let ev'ry piece be ſimple and be one. 


12 is required by Ariſtotle to the perfection of a 
tragedy, and is equally neceſſary to every other 
ſpecies of regular compoſition, that it ſhould have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. The begin- 
„ ning,” ſays he, © is that which has nothing ne- 
&« ceſſarily previous, but to which that which fol- 
« lows is naturally conſequent; the end, on the 
* contrary, is that which, by neceſſity, or atleaſt,'ac- 
cording to the common courſe of things, ſucceeds 
4% fomething elſe, but which implics nothing conſe- 
« quent to itſelf; the middle is connected on one 
« fidetoſomething that naturally goes before, andon 
«* the other to ſomething that naturally follows it.“ 

SUCH 


La) 
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SUCH is the rule laid down by this great critic, 
for the diſpoſition of the different parts of a well- 
conſtituted fable. It muſt begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction; and end 
where the mind is left in repoſe, without expe cta- 
tion of any farther event. The intermediate pal- 
ſages muſt join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by 
a regular and unbroken concatenation z- nothing 
muſt be therefore inſerted which does not apparent- 
ly ariſe from ſomething foregoing, and properly 
make way for ſomething that ſucceeds it. . 


Tr1s precept is to be underſtood in its rigour 
only with reſpect to great and eſſential events, and 
cannot be extended in the ſame torce to minuter cir- 
cumſtances and arbitrary decorations, which yet are 
more happy as they contribute more to the main de- 
ſign; for it is always a proof of extenſive thought, 
and accurate circumſpection, to promote various 
purpoſes by the ſame act; and the idea of an orna- 
ment admits uſe, though it ſeems to exclude neceſ- 
ſity. | 


WHOEVER purpoſes, as it is expreſſed by Milton, 
to build the lofty rhyme, muſt acquaint himſelf with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be ſolid as well as beautiful; that nothing 
ſtand ſingle or independent, ſo as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the reſt ; but that from 
the foundation to the pinnacles one part reſt firm 
upon another. 


Tar1s regular and conſequential diſtribution, is 
among common authors frequently neglected: but 
the failures of thoſe, whole example can have no in- 
Ruence, may be ſafely overlooked, nor is it of 
much uſe to recal obſcure and unregarded names to 
memory tor the ſake of ſporting with their infamy. 
Bur if there is any writer whole genius can embel- 
lth impropricty, and whoſe authority can make er- 
i: | | ror 
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Tor venerable, his works are the proper objects of 
critical inquiſition. To expunge taults where there 
are no excellencies, is a taſk equally uſeleſs with 
that of the chemiſt, who employs the arts of ſe— 
paration and refinement upon or: in which no pre- 
cious metal is contained to reward his operations, 


Tus tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes has been cele- 


brated as the ſecond work of the great author of 


Paradiſe Loſt, and oppoſed, with all the confidence 
of triumph, to the dramatic pertormances of other 
nations. Ir contains indeed juſt ſentiments, maxims 
of wiſdom, and oracles of piety, and many paſliges 
written with the ancient ſpirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a juſt and pleaſing mixture of Seneca's 
moral declamation, with the wild enthuſiaſm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of examina- 
tion, whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is compoſed ac- 
cording to the indiſpenſable laws of Ariſtotelian 
criticiſm : and omitting at preſent all other conſi. 
derations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 


Tre beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptneſs, and pro- 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of facts ne- 
ceſſary to be known. | 


Samſon. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, a little farther on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of ſun and ſhade 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me, — 
—O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel? 
— Why was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 
As of a perſon ſeparate to God, 
Deſign'd for great exploits; if I muſt die 


Betray d, 
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Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out "= 
— Whom have I to complain of but myſelf? 


Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to me, 


In what part lodg'd, how eaſily bereft me, 
Under the ſeat of filence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman mult reveal it. 


His ſoliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miteries, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a ſolemn vin- 
dication of divine juſtice. So that, at the concluſion 


of the firſt act, there is no defign laid, no, diſcovery 
made, nor any diſpoſition formed towards the ſub- 


ſcquent event. 


In the ſecond act, Manoah, the father of Samſon, 
comes to ſeek his ſon, and being ſhewn him by the 


chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his miſery, 
and compariſons of his preſent with his former ſtate, 
repreſenting to him the ignominy which his religion 
ſutfers, by the feſtival this day celebrated in honour 
of Dagon, to whom the idolaters aſcribed his over- 
throw, | 

Thou bear'ſt 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault; 
Bitterly haſt thou paid, and (till art paying 

That rigid ſcore. A worle thing yet remains, 
This day the Philiſtines a pop'lar feaſt 

Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 

Great pomp and ſacrifice, and praiſes loud 

To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver'd 

Thee, damſon, bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who flew'ſt them many a flain, 


Sa uso, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 


ply :qually penitential and pious, which his father 
conuders as the effuſion of prophetic confidence. 


Samſon, God be ſure, 
Will not connive or linger thus provok'd, 


But 
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But will ariſe and his great name aflert : 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me 


Mancaßh With cauſe this hope relieves thee, and 


theſe words 
Jas a prophecy receive; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 


TH1s part of the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannet, I think, be 
cenſured as wholly ſuperfluous ; but the ſucceeding 
diſpute, in which Samſon contends to die, and which 
his father breaks off, that he may go to ſolicit his 
releaſe, is only valuable for its own beauties, and 
has no tendency to Introduce any thing that fol- 
lows it, 


Tk next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Dalilah, with all her graces, -artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces a dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and inſtructive, from which ſhe re- 
tires, after ſhe has exhauſted her perſuaſions, and is 
no more ſeen nor heard of; nor has her viſit any ef- 
fect but that of raiſing the character of Samſon. 


In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
 Gath, whoſe name had never been mentioned be- 
forc, and who has now no other motive of coming 
than to ſee the man whole ſtrength and actions are 
ſo loudly celebrated. 


Harap ha.“ Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd, 
Incredible to me; in this diſpleas'd 
That I was never preſent.in the place 
Or thoſe enchunters, where we might have tried 
Lach others force in camp or liſted fields: p 
An 
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And now am come to ſee of whom ſuch noiſe . 


Hath walk'd about, and each limb to ſurvey, 1 
If chy appearance anſwer loud report. 1 * 


Suso challenges him to the combat; and, after 
an interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one fide, and embittered by contemptu - 
ou> inſults on the other, Harapha retires ; we then 
hear it determined, by Samſon and the chorus, that 
no conſequence, good or bad, will proceed irom; 
their interview. | e 


Chorus. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counſel ſtir them up | 9 
Some way or other farther to affict thee: Ju : 1 8 

Samſon. He mutt alledge ſome cauſe, and offer d fight 9 
Will not dare mention, leſt a queſtion riſe, I | ; 

| 
| 
i 


Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; 
And that he durſt not, plain enough appear'd. 


Ar laſt, in the fifth act, appears a meſſenger from TF 
the lords aſſembled at the feſtival of Dagon, with a. L 


ſummons, by which Samſon is required to come and” 1 
entertain them, with fame proof of his ſtrength. 9 
Samſon, after a ſhort expoſtulation, ditmitles him, 2 
with'a firm and reſolute refuſal ; but during the ab- = 
5 of the meſſenger, having a while detended the 9 
propriety of his conduct, he at laſt declares himſelf = 


moved by a ſecret impulſe to comply, and utters 2 
ſome dark preſages of a great event to be brought | 


to paſs by his agency, under the direction of provi- 
dence. 


Samſon. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some rouſing motions in me, which diſpoſe 
To ſomething extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this meflenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſhonour 
Our law, or ſtain my vow of Nazarite. 


Vo. III. R 4 If 


— 
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If there be ought of preſage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


WaHriLE Samſon is conducted off by the meſſen- 
er, his father returns with hopes of ſucceſs in his 
ſolicitation, upon which he conters with the chorus, 
till their dialogue is interrupted, firſt by a ſhout of 
triumph, and afterwards by ſcreams of horror and 
agony. As they ſtand deliberating where they ſhall 
be ſecure, a man who had been preſent at the ſhow 
enters, and relates how Samſon, having prevailed on 
his guide to ſuffer him to lean againſt the main pil- 
lars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof 
upon the ſpectators and himſelf. | 


Thoſe two maſly pillars, 

With horrible confuſion, to and fro, 

He tugg'd, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
'The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who fat beneath 
Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably 


PulPd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf, 


 Tax1s is undoubtedly a juſt and regular cata- 
ſtrophe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end, which Ariſtotle himſelt could not have 
diſapproved; but it muſt be allowed to want a middle, 
 fince nothing paſſes between the firſt act and the laſt, 
that either haſtens or delays the death of Samſon. 
The whole drama, if its ſuperfluities were cut off, 
would ſcarcely fill a ſingle act; yet this is the tra- 


gedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry 


applauded, 
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Nous. 140. SATURDAY, July 20. 1751. 


Ut non hoc fateatur. | | HoRACE, 


What doating bigot to his faults ſo blind, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find ? 


T is common, ſays Bacon, to defire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of ſo- 
ciety feels and acknowledges the neceflity of detect- 
ing crimes z yet ſcarce any degrees of virtue or repu- 
tation, is able to ſecure an informer from public 
hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
the uſefulneſs of critical diſquiſitions, yet he that 
attempts to ſhow, however modeſtly, the failures of 
a celebrated writer, ſhall ſurely irritate his admirers, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captiouſneſs, and 
malignity. | | 


With this danger full in my view, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine the ſentiments of Milton's tragedy, 
which, though much leſs liable to cenſure than the 
diſpoſition of his plan, are, like thoſe of other wri- 
ters, ſometimes expoſed to juſt exception for want 
of care, or want of diſcernment. 


SENTIMENTS are proper and improper as they 
conſiſt more or leſs with the character and circum- 
ſtances of the perſon to whom they are attributed, 
with the rules of the compoſition in which they are 
found, or with the ſettled and unalterable nature 
of things. | | 


IT is common among the tragic poets, to intro» 
duce their perſons alluding to events or opinions, 
of which they could not poſſibly have any know- 
ledge. The barbarians of remote or newly diſco- 
vered regions often diſplay their fkill in European 
learning. The god of love is mentioned in Tamer- 

| R 2 lane 
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Jane with all the familiarity of a Roman epigramma- 
tiſt ; and a late writer has put Harvey's doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood into the mouth of a 
Turkiſh ſtateſman, who lived near two centuries 


before it was known EVEN tO IN Fen or anato- 
miſts. | 


Mil Tox's learning, which acquainted him with 
the manners of the ancient eaſtern nations, and his 
invention, which required no affiſtance from the 
.common cant of poetry, have preſerved him from 
frequent outrages of local or chronological pro- 
priety. Let he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of 
which it is not very likely that his chorus ſhould 
have heard, and has made Alp the general name of 


a mountain, in a region where the Alps: could 
ſcarcely be known. 


No medicinal liquor can aſſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Alp. 


He hoy taught Samſon the tales of Circe and the 


Syrens, at which he e hints in his colloquy 


with Dalilah. 8 
I know thy trains, 
Though dearly to my coſt, thy gins and toils; 


Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No more on me have pow'r. 


* 
Bur the groſſeſt error of this kind, is the ſolemn 
introduction of the pheenix in the laſt ſcene ; ; which 


is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
ſonage to whom it is afcribed, but as it is ſo evidently 


.contrary to reaſon and nature, that it ought never 


to be mentioned but as a fable in any ſerious poem. 


Virtue iv 'n for loſt, 
Depreſs'd, and overthrown, as ſcem'd, 


Like that ſelf-begotten bird 
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In the Arabian woods imboſs'd 

'That no ſecond knows nor third, 

And lay ere while a holocauſt, 

From out her athy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, reflousiſhes, then vigorous moſt 

When moſt unactive deem'd; 

And though her body die, her fame ſurvives, 
A ſecular bird ages of lives. 


ANOTHER ſpecies of impropriety is the un- 
ſuitableneſs of thoughts to the general character of 
the poem. The ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of trage- 
dy neceſſarily rejects all pointed or epigrammatical 
expreſſions, all remote conceits, and oppoſition of 
ideas. Samſon's complaint is therefore too elaborate: 
to be natural. | 


As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury'd ; but O yet more miſerable 
Myſelf my ſepulchre, a moving grave |! 
Bury'd, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From worſt of other evils, pains, and wrongs. 


Al. alluſions to low and trivial objects, with 
which contempt is uſually aſſociated, are doubtleſs 
unſuitable to a ſpecies of compoſition which ought 
to be always awful, though not always magnificent, 
The remark therefore ot the chorus on. good and 
bad news, ſcems to want elevation, 


Manzah. A little ſtay will bring ſome notice hither. 
Chor. Of good or bud fo great, of bad the ſooner; 
For evil news. rides pot, while good news baits. 


Bo r of all meanneſs, that has leaſt to plead which 
is produced by mere verbal conceits, which, de- 
pending only upon ſounds, loſe cheir exiſtence by 


R 3 the 
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the change of a ſyllable. Of this kind is the fol- 


lowing dialogue. 


Chor. But we had beft retire, I fee a form. 


Sam. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. | 


Chor. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 


Samſ. Be leſs abſtruſe, my riddling days are paſt, | 


Chor. Look now for no inchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward; I know him by his ſtride, 

The giant Harapha. 


Ax p yet more deſpicable are the lines in which 
Manoah's paternal kindneſs is commended by the 


chorus. 


Fathers are wont to /ay up for their ſons, 
Thou for thy ſon are bent to lay cut all. 


SAMsok's complaint of the inconveniencies of 
impriſonment, is not wholly without verbal quaint- 
neſs, Wa : 


1 


la priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp. 


From the ſentiments we may properly deſcend 
to the conſideration of the language, which, in imi- 
tation of the ancients, is, through the whole dia- 
logue, remarkably ſimple and unadorned, ſeldom 
heightened by epithets, or varied by figures; yet 
ſometimes metaphors find admiſſion, even where 
their conſiſtency is not accurately preſerved. Thus 
Samſon confounds loquacity with a ſhipwreck. 


How could I once look up, or have the head, 
Who, like a fooliſh p1i/ot,. have ſhipwreck'd 
My veſſel, truſted to me from above, 
Gloriouſly rigg'd; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have divulg'd the ſecret gift of God 

To a deceitful woman — 


And 
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And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report. | | ; . 


He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame ? 


Tux verſification is in the dialogue much more 
ſmooth and harmonious, than in the parts allotted 
to the chorus, which are often ſo harſh and diſſo- 
nant, as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the lines end 
with or without rhymes, any appearance of metri- 
cal regularity. | | 


Or do my eyes miſrepreſent ? Can this be he, 

That heroic, that renown'd, 

Irrefiſtible Samſon ; whom unarm'd | 

No ſtrength of man, or fierceſt wild beaft, could 
withſtand; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ?—— 


SINCE I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 
ton, critical integrity requires, that I ſhould endea» 
vour to diſplay his excellencies, though they will 
not eaſily be diſcovered in ſhort quotations, becauſe 
they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of diffufe reaſonings, or 
in the contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues ; this play having none of theſe deſcriptions, 
ſimiles, or ſplendid ſentences, with which other 
tragedies are ſo laviſhly adorned. | 


YzT ſome paſſages may be ſelected, which ſeem 
to deſerve particular notice, either as containing 
ſentiments of paſſion, repreſentations of life, pre- 
cepts of conduct, or ſallies of imagination. It is 
not eaſy to give a ſtronger repreſentation of the 
wearineſs of deſpondency, than in the words of 
Samſon to his father. 


—.—f feel my genial ſpirits droop, 


My hopes all flat; nature within me ſeems 
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In all her functions weary of herſelf; 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame, 
And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt. 


Tas reply of Samſon to the 1 Dalilah 
affords a juſt and ſtriking deſcription of the ſtrata- 
gems and allurements of feminine hypdcriſy. 


Theſe are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to fubmit, beſeech, 

And reconcilement move with feign'd remorſe, 
Confeſs, and promiſe wonders in her change 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try | 

Her huſband, how far urg'd his patience bears, 
His virtue or weakneſs which way to aſſail: 
Then with more cautious and inſtructed {kill 


Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


| Warn Samſon has refuſed to make himſelf a 
ſpectacle at the feaſt of Dagon, he firſt juſtifies his 
behaviour to the chorus, who charge him with ha- 
ving ſerved the Philiſtines, by a very juſt diſtinction; 
and then deſtroys the common excuſe of cowardice 
and ſervility, which always contound temptation 
with compulſion. 


Chor. Yet with thy ſtrength thou ſerv'ſt the Phili- 
ſtines. * 

Samſ. Not in their idol-worſhip, but by labour 
Honcft and lawful, to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil power. | 

Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward acts 

defile not. 


Sam/. Where outward force conſtrains, the ſen- 
tence holds, | 

But who conitrains me to the temple of Dagon, 

Not dragying ? The Philiſtine lords command. 

Couumands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 

I do it freely, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 


* 


God 


Li 
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God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. | 


Tux complaint of blindneſs, which Samſon pours 
out at the beginning of the tragedy, is equally ad- 
drefled to the paſſions and the fancy, The enume- 
ration of his miſeries is ſucceeded by a very pleaſing 
train of poetical images, and concluded by ſuch ex- 
poſtulations and withes, as reaſon too often ſubmits 
to learn from deſpair. 


O firſt created beam, and thou great word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereay'd thy prime decree? 

The ſun to me is dark © 

And filent as the noon, 

When ſhe deſerts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, 

And almoſt life itſelf; if it be true, 

That light is in the ſoul, 

She all in ev'ry part; why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not, as feeling, thro? all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe may look at will thro? ev'ry pore. 


Sock are the faults, and ſuch the beauties of 
Samſon Agoniſtes, which 1 have ſhown with no 
other purpoſe than to promote the knowledge of 
true criticiſm, The everlaſting verdure of Milton's 
laurels has nothing to fear from the blaſts of malig- 
nity 3 nor can my attempt produce any other effect, 
than to ſtrengthen their ſhoots by lopping their lu- 
Aurlance. : , | 


NuMB. 
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Nums. 141. TursDar, July 23. 1751, 


Hilariſque, tamen cum pondere, virtus. srar. 


Greatneſs with eaſe, and gay ſeverity. 


To te R AMB L E R. 
IR, £ | | 
OLITICIANS have long obſerved, that 
the greateſt events may be often traced back to 
ſlender cauſes. Petty competition, or caſual friend- 
ſhip, the prudence of a ſlave, or the garrulity of a 
woman, have hindered or promoted the moſt im- 
portant ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the r 
volutions of empire. 


WHOEVER ſhall review his life, will generally 
find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has been 


determined by ſome accident of no apparent mo- 


ment, or by a combination of inconfiderable circum» 
ſtances, acting when his imagination was unoccu- 
pied, and his judgment unſettled; and that his 
principles and actions have taken their colour from 
ſome ſecret inſuſion, mingled without defign in the 
current of his ideas. The deſires that predominate 
in our hearts, are inſtilled by imperceptible commu- 
nications at the time when we look upon the va- 
rious ſcenes of the world, and the Aifferent employ- 
ments of men, with the neutrality of inexperience z 
and we come forth from the nurſery or the ſchool, 
invariably deſtined to the purſuit of great acquiſi- 
tions, or petty accompliſhments. 


SUCH was the impulſe, by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earlieſt years. I was born to an 
inheritance, which gave my childhood a claim to di- 
ſtinction and carefles, and was accuſtomed to hear 
applauſes, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The firſt praiſe of which I remember 
myſelf ſenſible, was that of good humour, which, 

5 whether 
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whether I deſerved it or not when it was beſtowed, 
J have ſince made it my whole butinets to propagate 
and maintain. | | 


WHEN I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my 
look, and the livelineſs of my loquacity, toon gained 
me admiſſion to hearts not yet fortified againſt af- 
fection by artifice or intereſt. I was entruſted with 
every ſtratagem, and aſſociated in every ſport; my 
company gave alacrity to a frolic, and gladneſs to 
a holiday. I was indeed ſo much employed in ad- 
juſting or executing ſchemes of divertion, that I had 
no leiſure for my taſks, but was turniſhed with 
exerciles, and inſtructed in my leſſons by ſome kind 
patron of the higher claſſes. My maſter, not ſu- 
ſpecting my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what 
his kindnets would not puniſh, nor his impartiality 
| excule, allowed me to eſcape with a flight examina- 
tion, laughed at the pertneſs of my ignorance, and 
the ſprightlineſs of my abſurdities, and could not 
forbear to ſhow that he regarded me with ſuch 
tenderneſs, as genius and learning can ſeldom ex- 
cite. 


From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, 
where I ſoon drew upon me the notice of the young- 
er ſtudents, and was the conſtant partner of their 
morning walks, and evening compotations. I was 
not indeed much celebrated for literature, but was 
looked on with indulgence as a man of parts, who 
wanted nothing but the dulneſs of a ſcholar, and 
might become eminent, whenever he ſhould con- 
deſcend to labour and attention. My tutor a while 
reproached me with negligence, and repreſſed my 
{allies with ſupercilious gravity ; yet having natural 
good humour lurking in his heart, he could not 
long hold out againſt the power of hilarity, but, af- 
ter a few months, began to relax the muſcles of diſ- 
eiplinarian moroieneſs, received me with imiles af- - 

| ter 
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ter an elopement; and, that he might not betray his 
truſt to his fondneſs, was content to ſpare my dili- 


gence by increaſing his own. 


Tus I continued to diſſipate the gloom of col- 
legiate-auſterity, to waſte my own lite in idleneſs, 
and lure others from their ſtudies, till the happy 
hour arrived, when I was ſent to London. I ſoon 
diſcovered the town to be the proper element of 
youth and gaiety, and was quickly diſtinguiſhed as 
a wit by the ladies, a ſpecies of beings only heard 
of at the univerſity, whom I had no ſooner the 
happineſs of approaching, than 1 devoted all my fa- 
cultics to the ambition of pleaſing them. 


A wiT, Mr Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, is 
not always a man, who, by the action of a vigorous 


fancy upon comprehenſive knowledge, brings di- 


ſtant ideas unexpectedly together, who, by {ome pe- 
culiar acuteneis, diſcovers reſemblancts in objects 


diſſimilar to common eyes; or, by mixing hetero- 
genious notions, dazzles the attention with ſudden 
{cintillations of conceit. A lady's wit is a man 
who can make ladics laugh, to which, however caſy 
it may ſeem, many gifts of nature, and attainments 


of art, muſt commonly concur. He that hopes to 


be conceived as a wit in female aſſemblies, ſhould 
have a form neither ſo amiable as to itrike with ad- 
miration, nor ſo coarſe as to raiſe diſguſt, with an 
underſtanding too feeble to be dreaded, and too 
forcible to be deſpiſed. The other parts of the cha- 
racter are more ſubject to variation; it was former- 
ly eflential to a wit, that half his back ſhould be co- 
vered with a ſnowy fleece; and, at a time yet more 
remote, no man was a wit without his boots. In 
the days of the Spectator, a ſnuft-box ſeems to have 
been indiſpenſable ; but, in my time, an embroi- 
dered coat was ſufficient, without any preciſe regu- 
lation of the reſt of his dreſs, | 3 
Bur 
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Bur wigs, and boots, and ſnuff-boxes are vain, 
without a perpetual reſolution to be merry; and 
who can always find ſupplies of mirth ? Juvenal, in- 
deed, in his compariſon of the two oppoſite philo- 
ſophers, wonders only whence an unexhauſted 
fountain of tears could be diſcharged: but had Ju- 
venal, .with all his ſpirit, undertaken my province, 
he would have found conſtant paiety equally diffi- 
cult to be ſupported. Confider, Mr Rambler, and 
compaſſionate the condition of a man, who has 
taught every company to expect from him a con- 
tinual feaſt of laughter, an unintermitted ſtream of 
jocularity, The taſk of every other ſlave has an 
end. The rower, in time, reaches the port; the lex- 
icographer at laſt finds the concluſion of his alpha- 
bet; only the hapleſs wit has his labour always to 
begin, the call for novelty is never ſatisfied, and 
one jeſt only raiſes expectation of another. 


I xxow that among men of learning and aſperi- 
ty, the retainers to the female world are not much 
regarded; yet I cannot but hope, that if you knew 
at how dear a rate our honours are purchaſed, you 
would look with ſome gratulation on our ſucceſs, 
and with ſome pity on our miſcarriages. Think on 
the miſery of him who is condemned to cultivate _ 
barrenneſs, and ranſack vacuity; who is obliged to 
continue his talk when his meaning is ſpent, to raiſe 
merriment without images, to harals his imagina- 
tion in queſt of thoughts which he cannot ſtart, 
and his memory in purſuit of narratives which he 
cannot overtake; obſerve the effort with which he 
ſtrains to conceal deſpondency by a ſmile, and the 
diſtreſs in which he ſits, while the eyes of the com- 
pany are fixed upon him as their laſt refuge from 
filence and dejection. 


IT were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different 
ip-cics of artificial wit. I regularly frequented 

Vol. III. 8 4 coffee. 
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coffee-houſes, and have often lived a week upon an 
expreſſion, of which he who dropped it did not 
know the value. When fortune did not favour my 
erratic induſtry, I gleaned jeſts at home from ob- 
ſolete farces. To collect wit was indeed ſafe, for! 
conſorted with none that looked much into books; 
but to diſperſe it was the difficulty. A ſeeming ne- 
gligence was often uſeful, and I have very ſucceſſ. 
fully made a reply not to what the lady had faid, 
but to what it was convenient for me to hear; for 
very few were fo perverſe as to rectify a miſtake 
which had given occaſion to a burſt of merriment, 
Sometimes I drew the converfation up by degrees 
to a proper point, and produced a conceit which I 
had treaſured up, like ſportſmen who boaſt of kill- 
ing the foxes which they lodge in the covert. Emi- 
nence is however in ſome happy moments gained 
at leſs expence; I have delighted a whole circle, at 
one time, with a ſeries of quibbles, and made myſelf 
good company at another, by ſcalding my fingers, 
or miſtaking a lady's lap for my own chair. | 


THEsF are artful deceits, and uſeful expedients; 
but expedients are at length exhauſted, and deceits 
detected. Time itſelf, among other injuries, dimi- 
niſhes the power of pleaſing, and I now find, in 
my forty-fitth year, many pranks and pleaſantries 
very coldly received, which had formerly filled a 
whole room with jollity and acclamation. Iam un- 
der the melancholy neceſſity of ſupporting that cha- 
racter by ſtudy, which I gained by levity, having 
learned too late, that gaiety muſt be recommended 
by higher qualities, and that mirth can never pleaſe 
long, but as the effloreſcence of a mind loved for 
its luxuriance, but eſteemed for its uſefulneſs. 


Iam, &c. 
_ PAPILUS, 


No 
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A giant ſhepherd here bis flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and folitary reigns ; 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face, PoPE. 


To te RAMBLER. 


S1R, | 
] AVING been accuſtomed to retire annually 

1 from the town, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eugenio, who has an eſtate and ſeat in a di- 
ſtant county. As we were unwilling to travel with- 
out improvement, we turned often from the direct 
road, to pleaſe ourſelves with the view of nature, or 
of art; we examined every wild mountain, and me- 
dicinal ſpring, criticiſed every edifice, contemplated 
every ruin, and compared every tcene of tion with 
the narratives of hiſtorians. By this ſuc colin of 
amuſcments, we enjoyed the excrciſe a jour ny 
without ſuffering the fatigue, and bad i. 0 
regret, but that, by a progreis zo |! 
gentle, we miſled the adventur-s 0; : Bale 
and the pleaſure of alarming vinagzs e Like 
mult of our paſſage, and of diguian 


ficancy by the dignity of hurry. 


3 IMA 14 8 


Tus firſt week after our arrival at Eugenio's houſe, 
was paſſed Meceiving viſits from his neighbours, 
who crowd about him with all the eagerneſs of 
benevolence z ſome impatient to learn the news of 
the court and town, that they might be qualified, by 
Authentic information, to dictate to the rural politi- 
8 2 cians 
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cians on the next bowling day; others deſirous of 
his intereſt to accommodate diſputes, or of his ad- 
vice in the ſettlement of their fortunes, and the 
marriage of their children, 


THE civilitics, which he had received, were ſoon to 
be returned; and I paſſed ſome time, with great ſa- 
tisfuction, in roving through the country, andview- 
ing the ſeats, gardens, and plantations, which are 
ſcattered over it. My pleaſure would jndeed have 
been greater, had 1 been ſometimes allowed to wan- 
der in a park or wildernels alone; but to appear as 
the triend of Eugenio, was an honour not to be en- 
Joyed without ſome inconveniencies z ſo much was 
every one ſolicitous for my regard, that I could 
ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or {teal a moment from the 


emulation of complaitance, and the vigilance of of. 
fciouſneſs. ” 


IN theſe rambles of good neighbourhood, we fre- 
quently palled by a houſc of unuſual magnificence. 
While 1 had wy curiolity yet diſtracted among many 
novelries, it did not much attract my obſervation 
but, in a ſhort time, 1 could not forbear ſurveying 
it with particular notice; for the length of the wall 
which encloſed the gardens, the diſpoſition of the 
ſhades that waved over it, and the canals, of which 
I could obtain ſome glimpſes through the trees from 
our own windows, gave me reaſon to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet ſeen in that pro- 
vince. I therefore enquired, as we rode by it, why 
we never, amongſt our excurſions, ſpent an hour 
where there was ſuch an appearance of ſplendor and. 
affluence. Eugenio told me, that the ſeat which 1 fo 
much admired, was commonly called, in the country, 
th. haunted houſe, and that no viſits were paid there by 
any of the gentlemen whom I had yet ſeen. As the 

haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruinous, 
neglected, and deſolate, I eafily conceived that there 
was ſomething to be explained, and told him, that I 


ſuppoſcd 
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ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, on which we might 


venture by day-light without danger. 'The danger, 


ſays he, is indeed only that of appearing to ſolicit 
the acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not poſ- 
ſible to converſe without infamy, and who has driven 


from him, by his inſolence or malignity, every hu- 


man being who can live without him. 


Our converſation was then accidentally inter- 


rupted; but my inquiſitive humour being now in 


motion, could not reſt without a full account of this 


newly-diſcovered prodigy. I was ſoon informed, that 


the fine houſe and ſpacious gardens were haunted by 
ſquire Bluſter, of whom it was very eaſy to learn 
the character, ſince nobody had regard for him ſuf- 
ficient to hinder them from telling whatever they 
could diſcover, | 


SQUIRE Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient family, 


The eſtate which his anceſtors had immemoriall 
poſſeſſed was much augmented by captain Bluſter, 
who ſerved under Drake in the reign of Eliſabeth ; 
and the Bluſters, who were before only petty gentle- 
men, have, from that time, frequently repreſented 
the ſhire in parliament, been choſen to preſent ad- 
dreſſes, and given laws at hunting matches and races. 
They were eminently hoſpitable and popular, till the 
father of this gentleman died of an election. His 
lady went to the grave ſoon after him, and left the 
heir, then only ten years old, to the care of his grand- 
mother, who would not ſuffer him to be controlled, 
becauſe the could not bear to hear him cry ; and 
never ſent him to ſchool, becauſe ſhe was not able 
to live without his company. She taught him, how- 
ever, very early to inſpect the ſteward's accounts, to 
dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch the ſer- 
vants at a junket; ſo that he was, at the age of eigh- 
teen, a complete maſter of all the lower arts of do- 
meſtic policy, had often on the road detected combi- 
nations between the coachman and the oftler, and 
Th 8 3 - © - "procured 
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procured the diſcharge of nineteen maids for illicit 
correipondence with cottagers and chairwomen. 


Buy the opportunities of parſimony which minority 
affords, and which the probity of his guardians had 
diligently improved, a very large ſum of money was 
accumulated, and he found himſelf, when he took 
his affairs into his own hands, the richeſt man in 
the county. It has been long the cuſtom of this fa- 
mily to celebrate the heir's completion of his twenty- 
firſt year, by an entertainment, at which the houſe is 
thrown open to all that are inclined to enter it, and 
the whole province flocks together, as to a general 


feſtivity. On this occaſion young Bluſter exhibited 


the firſt tokens of his future eminence, by ſhakin 
his purſe at an old gentleman, who had been the in- 
timate friend of his father, and offering to wager a 
greater ſum than he could afford to venture; a prac- 
tice with which he his, at one time or other, inſulted 
every frecholder within ten miles round him. 


H1s next acts of offence were committed in a con- 
tentious and ſpiteful vindication of the privileges of 
His manors, and a rigorous and relentleſs proſecu— 
tion of every man that preſumed to violate bis game. 
As he happens to bave uo cftate adjoining equal to 
his own, his opprefions are often borne without re- 
diſtance, for tear ot a long fuit, of which he delights 
to count the cxpencts, without the leaft ſolicitude 
about the cvent; for he knows, that where nothing 
but an bonorary right is conteſted, the poorer anta- 
goniſt n-uſt always ſuffer, whatever ſhall be the laſt 
deciſion of the law. 


By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he has 
Jo elated bis inſoler ce, and by reflection upon the 
general hatred which they have brought upon him, 
10 irritated his virulence, that his whole life is ſpent 
in meditating or executing miſchief. It is his com- 
mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in 


the 


* 
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the night, and then to demand ſatisfaction for da- 
mages which his grounds have ſuffered from his 
neighbour's cattle. An old widow was yeſterday 
ſoliciting Eugenio to enable her to replevin her only 
cow then in the pound by iquire Bluſter's order, who 
had ſent one of his agents to take advantage ot her . 
calamity, and perſuade her to fell the cow at an 
under rate. He has driven a day-labourer from his 
cottage, for gathering blackberrics in a hedge for his 
children; and has now an old woman in the county 

jail for a treſpaſs which the committed, by coming 
into his grounds to pick up acorns tor her hog. 


Mor x, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Diſtreſs will fly to immediate refuge, without much 
conſideration of remote conſequences. Bluſter has 
therefore a deſpotic authority in many tamilies, 
whom he has afliſted, on preſfing occations, with 
larger ſums than they can caſily repay. The only 
vitits that He makes are to theſe houtes of misfor 
tune, where he enters with the inſolence of abſolute 
command, enjoys the terrors of the family, exacts 
their obedience, riots at their charge; and in the 
height of his joy, inſults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obſcenity. 


He is of late ſomewhat lefs offenſive; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expoſtulations, by which he 
was only irritated to groficr outrage, ſeized him by 
the ſleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard, 
and cloſed the door upon him in a ſtormy night. He 
took his uſual revenge next morning by a writ, but 


the debt was diſcharged by the afliftance of Eugenio. 


IT is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
becauſe by this indulgence he ſecures to himtelf 
the power of ſeizure, whenever he has an inclination 
to amuſe himſelf with calamity, and feaſt his cars 
wich entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is iome- 
Umes capricioully liberal to thoſe whom he happens 

to 
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to adopt as favourites, and lets his lands at a cheap 
rate, his farms are never long unoccupied ; and 
when one is ruined by oppreſſion, the poflibility of 
better fortune quickly lures another to ſupply his 
place. 


SUCH is the life of ſquire Bluſter; a man in whoſe 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of hap- 
pineſs, but who has defeated all her gifts of their 
end by the depravity of his mind. He is wealthy 
without followers; he is magnificent without wit— 
neſſes; he has birth without alliance, and influence 
without dignity. His neighbours ſcorn him as a 
brute; his dependants dread him as an oppreſſor; 


and he has only the gloomy comfort of reflecting, 


that if he is hated, he is likewiſe feared. 
Jam, Sir, &c. 
VAGULUsS. 


Nunz. 143. Tus pAx, July 30. 1751. 


——Moveat Cornicula riſum 


Furtivis nudata coloribus. — HoRace, 


Leſt when the birds their various colours claim, 

Stripp'd of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 

Should ſtand the laughter of the public ſcorn, 
FRANCIS, 


A MONG the innumerable practices by which 
intereſt or envy have taught thoſe who live 
upon literary fame to diſturb each other at their 
airy banquets, one of the moſt common is the 
charge of plagiariſm, When the excellence of a 
new compoſition can no longer be conteſted, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity of 
applauſe, there is yet this one expedient to be tried, 
by which the author may be degraded, though his 
work be reverenced ; and the excellence which we 
L cannot 
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cannot obſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as not 
to overpower our fainter luſtre, 


Tr1s accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, even when 
it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with probabi- 
lity. Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 


world too late to produce any thing new; that na- 


ture and life are preoccupied; and that deſcription 
and ſentiment have been long exhauſted. It is indeed 
certain, that whoever attempts any common topic, 


will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 


with thoſe of other writers; nor can the niceſt judg- 
ment always diſtinguith accidental ſimilitude from 


artful imitation. There is likewiſe a common ſtock 


of images, a ſettled mode of arrangement, and a 


beaten track of tranſition, which all authors ſuppols . 
themſelves at liberty to uſe, and which produce the 


reſemblance generally obſervable among cotempora- 
ries. So that in books which beſt deſerve the name 
of originals, there is little new beyond the diſpoſition 
of materials already-provided; the ſame ideas, and 
combinations of ideas, have been long in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of other hands; and by reſtoring to every man 
his own, as the Romans mult have returned to their 
cots from the poſſeſſion of the world, ſo the moſt 
inventive and fertile genius would reduce his folios 


to a few pages. Yet the author who imitates his 


predeceſſors only, by furnithing himſelf with 


thoughts and elegancies out of the fame general 


magazine of literature, can, with little more proprie- 
ty, be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect 
can be cenſured as a mean copier of Angelo or 
Wren, becauſe he digs his marble from the ſame 
quarry, ſquares his {tones by the fame art, and u- 
nites them in columns of the ſame orders, 


Maxy ſubjects fall under the conſideration of an 


author, which, being limited by nature, can admit 
only of light and accidental diverſities. All defi- 
nidions 
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nitions of the ſame thing muſt be nearly the ſame; 
and deſcriptions, which are definitions of a more lax 
and fanciful kind, muſt always have, in ſome degree, 
that reſemblance to-each other which they all have 
to their object. Different poets deſcribing the ſpring. 
or the ſea, would mention the zepbyrs and the flow- 
ers, the billows and the rocks; refle cting on human 
life, they would, without any communication of 
opinions, ment the deceitfulneſs of hope, the fu- 
gacity of pleaſure, the fragility of beauty, and the 
frequency of calamity; and for palliatives of theſe 
incurable miſeries, they would concur in recom- 
mending kindneis, temperance, caution, and forti- 
tude. 


WHEN n there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two ſimilar paſſages, 


Hac tibi erunt artes 
Par cere ſuljectis, et debellare ane V1RGIL, 


To tame the proud, the fetter'd llave to free; 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dxvp, 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in hoſtem. © HoRAck. 
Let Ceſar ſpread his corqueſts far, 

Leſs pleas'd to triumph than to ſpare. 


it is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, with a late cri- 
tic, that one is copied irom the other, ſince neither 
Virgil nor Horace can be ſuppoſed ignorant of the 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mo- 
deration in ſuccels, 


Cicero and Ovid have, on very different occa- 
ſions, remarked how little of the honour of a victo- 
ry belongs to the general, when his ſoldiers and his 
fortune have made their deductions; yet why ſhould 
Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed to Tully an obſer— 
vation which perhaps occurs to every man that ſees 
or r hears of military glorics ? 


TULLY 


In « 


Tu LI x obſcrves of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praiſe. 


Niſi Ilias illa extitiſſet, idem tumulus qui corpus e- 
jus contexerat, nomen ejus obruiſſet. | 


Unleſs the Iliad had been publiſhed, his name had 
been loſt in the tomb that covered his body. 


Horace tells us, with more energy, that there were 
brave men before the wars of 'Troy, but they were 
loſt in oblivion for want of a poet. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; fed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Note, carent quia vate ſacro. 
Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whole huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of q grave: 
In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown: 
No bard had they to make all time their own. 
X FRANCIS, 


TuLLy enquires, in the ſame oration, why, but 
for fame, we diſturb a ſhort life with ſo many fa- 
tigues ? 


Quid eft quod in hoc tam exigno vite curricule et tan 
brevi, tantis nvs in laboribus exerceamnus ? 

Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſhould we em- 
ploy ourſelves in ſo many fatigues ? | 


Horace enquires in the ſame manner, 


Quid brevi fottes jaculamur æ vo 
Multa ? 
Why do we aim with eager ſtrife 


At things beyond the mark of life ? FRANCIS» 


when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we form 
ſuch numerous defigns. But Horace, as well as Tul- 


1y, might difcover, that records are needful to pre- 
ſerve 
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ſerve the memory of actions, and that no records ] 
were ſo durable as poems; either of them might find 


out, that life is ſhort, and that we conſume it in 
unneceſſary labour. 


— 


THERE are other flowers of fiction ſo widely 7 
ſcattered, and ſo eaſily cropped, that it is ſcarcely 
juſt to tax the uſe of them as an act by which any 
particular writer is de{poiled of his garland ; for they | 
may be ſaid to have been planted by the ancients in 
the open road of poetry, for the accommodation of 
their ſucceſſors, and to be the right of every one 
that has art to pluck them, without injuring their 
colours, or their fragrance. The paſſage of Orpheus 
to hell, with the recovery and ſecond loſs of Eury- 
dice, have been deſcribed, after Boetius, by Pope, 
in ſuch a manner as might juſtly leave him ſuſpected 
of imitation, were not the images ſuch as they 


might both have derived from more ancient writers, = 
Quæ ſontes agitant metu as 
Ultrices ſcelerum dee Da 
Jam me ſtæ lacrymis madent, on 
Non Ixionium caput It « 
Velox prætipitat rota. fol 
The pow'rs of vengeance while they hear, th. 


Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear; | 
Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 
Fix'd in attention to the ſound. F. LEWIS. 


Thy ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
ä And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds. 


n, . 


Tandem, vincinur, arbiter 
Unbrarum, miſerans, ait 
Donemus, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugem. | 
Subdu'd at length, hell's pitying monarch cry'd, 
The ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride. | 
F. LEWIS. 
"0; 
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He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r; 

Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, 


Heu, noftis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen ſuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit. 
Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 
When Orpheus her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice, to life reſtor'd, 
At once beheld, and loſt, and was undone. 
F. LEWIS. 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, the dies! 


No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
except there is a concurrence of more reſemblance 
than can be imagined to have happened by chance; 
as where the ſame ideas are conjoined without any 
patural ſeries, or neceflary coherence, or where not 
only the thought, but the words, are copied. Thus 
it can ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of the 
following paſſages Pope remembered Ovid, and 
that in the ſecond he copied Craſhaw, 


Sepe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas ? 
Maæonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes 

Sponte ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptot, 

Et quod conabar ſcribere, verſus erat. Ovis. 
Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 
Ev'n Homer left no riches when he dy'd—— 
In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native (train, 
Forc'd by no {ſweat or labour of the brain. 

5 F. LEWIS, 


T left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, nao father diſobey'd; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to tame, 

I liſp'd in numbers, tor the numbers ſame, 
: ; Pork. 
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For what light is, tis only light that ſhews. 


| —— This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can fay more 
'Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man, Poe, 


Crasnaw, 


Conce1Ts, or thoughts not immediately impreſſ. 


ed by ſenſible objects, or neceſſarily ariſing from the 
coalition or compariſon of common ſentiments, 
may be, with great juſtice, ſuſpected, whenever they 
are found a ſecond time. Thus Waller probably 
owed to Grotius an elegant compliment. 


Here lies the learned Savil's heir, 

So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 

That none, except her years they told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. 
| 2 | | WALLER, 


Unica lux ſæcli, genitoris gloria, nemo 

Duem puerum, nemo credidit eſſe ſenem. GROT. 
The age's miracle, his father's joy! 
Nor old you would pronounce him, nor a boy. 


F. LEwis 


Ap Prior was indebted for a pretty illuſtration 


to Alleyne's poctical hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh. 


For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
And only kings can write, what kings can do- 
| ALLEYNEs» 


Your muſic's power, your muſic muſt diſcloſe, 


PRIOR. 


And with yet more certainty may the ſame writer 


be cenſured, for endeavouring the clandeſtine ap- 
Propriauen of a thought which he borrowed, ſurely 
withgut 


* wo 8 "A 
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without thinking himſelf diſgraced, from an epi- 
gram of Plato. 4 


Tj Tlagiy 79 x4T9TTpov* T4 Toby ev opactat 
OUx A, 5nd nv Tapog, & CU. 

Venus, take my votive glaſs, 

Since I am not what l was; 

What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus let me never fee. R 


As not every inſtance of ſimilitude can be conſi- 
dered as a proof of imitation, ſo not every imita- 
tion ought to be ſtigmatized as plagiariſm, The | 
adoption of a noble ſentiment, or the inſertion of a 1 
borrowed ornament, may ſometimes diſplay fo much 
judgment, as will almoſt compeniate for invention; 
and an interior genius may, without any imputation | 
of ſervility, puriue the path of the ancients, provi- 9 
ded he declines to tread in their footſteps. 1 


— 
_ * 


Nou. 144 SATURDAY, Auguſt 3. 175. ; 


Daphinidis arcum 
Fregiſti ef calamns : que lu, perverſe Menalca, 
11 Et cum vidiſti puero dinata doleb as; | 
Et ji non aliqua nocuiſſes, mortuus eſſes. V1RG. 


The bow of Daphnis, and the ſhafts you broke; F/ 

Wheu the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; | 

And but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpight. 1 
DavpEx. 


F* is impoſſible to mingle in converſation, without 

obſerving the difficulty with which a new name | 

makes its way into the world. The frſt appearance 

of excellence, unites multitudes againſt it: un- 

expected oppoſition riſes up on every fide; the ce- 

lebrated and the obſcure join in the confederacy; 

ſubtlety furniſhes arms to impudence, and invention | 

Itads on credulity. | s 
| 
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T ſtrength and unanimity of this alliance is not 


eaſily conceived. It might be expected, that no man 


ſhould ſuffer his heart to be inflamed with malice 
but by injuries; that none fhould buſy himſelf in 
conteſting the pretenſions of another, but when 
ſome right of his own was involved in the queſtion ; 
that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced without cauſe, 
1hould quickly ceaſe; that the armies of malignity 
ſhould ſoon diſperſe, when no common intereſt 
could be found to hold them together; and that the 
attack upon a riſing character ſhould be left to thoſe 
who hdd ſomething to hope or fear from the event. 


Tre hazards of thoſe that aſpire to eminence 
would be much diminiſhed,” if they had none but 
aknowledged rivals to encounter. Fheir enemies 
would then be few, and, what is of yet greater 
importance, would be known. But what caution 
is ſufficient to ward off the blows of inviſible af- 
ſailants? or what force can ſtand againſt uninter- 
mitted attacks, and a continual ſucceſſion of ene- 
mies? Vet ſuch is the ſtate of the world, that no 
ſooner can any man emerge from the crowd, and 
fix the eyes of the public upon him, than he ſtands 
as a mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, and 
receives, in the tumult of hoſtility, from diſtant and 
from nameleſs hands, wounds not always eaſy to be 
cured. | 


IT is probable, that the onſet againſt the candi- 
dates for renown, is originally incited by thoſe who 
imagine themſelves in danger of ſuffering by their 
tucceſs; but when war is once declared, volunteers 
flock to the ſtandard, multitudes follow the camp 
only for want of employment, and flying ſquadrons 
are diſperſed to every part, fo pleaſed with an op- 
portunity of miſchief, that they toil without pro- 
rpect of praiſe, and pillage without hope of 88 
: HEN 
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WHEN any man has endeavoured to deſerve di- 
ſtinction, he will be ſurpriſed to hear himſelf cenſu- 
red where he could not expect to have been na- 
med; he will find the utmoſt acrimony of malice 
among thoſe whom he never could have offended. 


As there are to be found, in the ſervice of envy, 
men of every diverſity of temper, and degree of un- 
derſtanding, calumny is diffuſed by all arts and me- 
thods of propagation. Nothing is too groſs, or too 
refined, too cruel, or too trifling, to be practiſed 3 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable 
hoſtility, but every weapon is accounted lawful 


and- thoſe that cannot make a thruſt at life, are 


content to keep themſelves in play with petty male- 
volence, to teaze with feeble blows, and impotent 


diſturbance, 


Bur as the induſtry of obſervation has divided 
the moſt miſcellaneous and confuſed aſſemblages in 
to proper claſles, and ranged the inſects of the ſum- 
mer, that torment us with their drones or ſtings, 


by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of merit, 


notwithſtanding their numbers, may be likewiſe 
commodiouſly diſtinguiſhed into Roarers, Whiſper- 
ers, and Moderators. | 


Tk Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualification, for a cham- 
pion of controverſy, than a hardened front, and 
ſtrong voice. Having ſeldom ſo much defire to con- 
fute as to ſilence, he depends rather upon voci- 
feration than argument, and has very little care to 
adjuſt one part of his accuſation to another, to pre- 
ſerve decency in his language, or probability in his 
narratives. He has always a ſtore of reproachful 
epithets, and contemptuous appellations, ready to 
be produced as occaſion may require, which, by 
coaſtant uſe, he pours out with reliſtleſs volubility. 
If the wealth of a trader is mentioned, he, without 

: T = heſitation, 
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heſitation, devotes him to bankruptcy ;. if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with ruftic deformi- 
ty; if a new performance of genius happens to be 
celebrated, he pronounces the writer a hopeleſs 
ideot, without knowledge of books or life, and 
without the underſtanding by which it muſt be ac- 
quired. His exaggerations are generally without 
elfect upon thoſe whom he compels to hear them: 
and though it will ſometimes happen, that the ti- 
morous are awed by his violence, and the credulous 
miſtake his confidence for knowledge; yet the opi- 
nions, which he endeavours to fuppreſs, ſoon reco- 
ver their former ſtrength, as the trees that bend to 
the tempeſt, erect themſelves again when its force 
rs paſt, | 


Tux Whiſperer is more dangerous. He eaſily 
gains attention by a foft addreſs, and excites curio- 
tity by an air of importance. As ſecrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiſcuous publication, he calls. 
a ſelect audience about him, and gratifies their va- 
nity, with an appearance of truſt, ' by communica- 
ring his intelligence in a low voice. Of the trader 
he can tell, that though he feems to manage an ex- 
tenſive commerce, and talks, in high terms, of the 
funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his reputation; 
he has Role ſuffered much by an expenſive project, 
and had a greater ſhare than is acknowledged in 
the rich ſhip that perithed by the ſtorm. Of the 


beauty he has little to ſay, but that they, who ſee 


her in a morning, do not diſcover all theſe: graces 
which are admired in the park, Of the writer he 
affirms, with great certainty, that though the 
exccllence of the work be inconteſtable, he can 
claim but a {mall part of the reputation; that he 
owed moſt of the images and ſentiments to a ſecret 
triend; and that the accuracy and equality of the 
ftile, was produced by the ſucceſſive correction of 
che chief critics of the age. | 


1 
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As every one is pleaſed with imagining that he 
knows ſomething not yet commonly divulged, ſe- 
cret hiſtory eaſily gains credit z but it is for the moſt 
part believed only while it circulates in whiſpers, 


and when once it is openly told, is openly confuted. 


THE moſt pernicious enemy is the man of Mode- 
ration. Without intereſt in the queſtion, or any 
motive but honeſt curioſity, this impartial and zeal- 
ous enquirer after truth, is ready to hear either fide, 
and always diſpoſed to kind interpretations, and fa- 
vourable opinions. He has heard the traders affairs 
reported with great variation, and, after a diligent 
compariſon of the evidence, concludes it probable, 
that the ſplendid fuperſtructure of buſineſs, being 
originally built upon a narrow bafis, has lately been 
found to totter: but between dilatory payment and 


bankruptcy there is a great diſtance; many mer- 


chants have ſupported themſelves by expedients for 
a time, without any final injury to their creditors; 
and what is loſt by one adventure, may be recovered 
by another. He believes that a young lady, pleafed 
with admiration, and defirous to make perfect what 
is already excellent, may heighten her charms by 
artificial improvements; but ſurely moſt of her 
beauties muſt be genuine, and wha can ſay, that he is 
wholly what he endeavours to appear? The author 
he knows to be a man of diligence, who, perhaps, 
does not ſparkle with the fire of Homer, but has 
the judgment to diſcover his own deficiencies, and 
to ſupply them by the help of others; and, in his 
opinion, modeſty is a quality fo amiable and rare, 
that it ought to find a patron where-ever it appears, 
and may juſtly be preferred, by the public ſuffrage, 
to petulant wit, and oftentatious literature. 


He, who thus difeovers failings with unwilling- 


neſs, and extenuates the faults which cannot be 
denied, puts an end, at once, to doubt or vindica- 


tion; his bearers repoſe upon his canduur and vera- 


City, 
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eity, and admit the charge witkout allowing the 
excuſe. | | 


Sock are the arts by which the envious, the 
idle, the peeviſh, and thoughtleſs, obſtruct that 
worth which they cannot equal ; and by artifices, 
thus eaſy, ſordid, and deteſtable, is induſtry defeat- 
ed, beauty blafted, and genius depreſſed. 


— 
—— 


1 — — 
— 1 


Nuws. 145. Tus pA, Auguſt 6. 1751, 


Non fi priores Meonins tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Ceaque et Alcæi minaces 


Stefichorigque graves Camæ næ. Hoxacs. 


What though the muſe her Homer thrones 
Hiph *bove all th“ immortal quire ; 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Cœan Iyre + 
Alczus ſtrikes the tyrant's ſoul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Stefichorus unread, 


TT is allowed, that vocations and employments 


of leaſt dignity are of the moſt apparent uſe; 


that the meaneſt artiſan or manufacturer contributes 
more to the accommodation of life, than the pro- 
found ſcholar, and argumentative theoriſt ; and that 
the public would ſuffer leſs preſent inconvenience 
from the baniſhment of philoſophers, than from the 
extinction of any common trade. 


SOME have been ſo forcibly ſtruck with this ob- 
ſervation, that they have, in the firſt warmth. of 
their diſcovery, thought it reaſonable to alter the 
common diſtribution of dignity, and ventured to 


condemn mankind of univerſal ingratitude. For 


juſtice exacts, that thoſe, by whom we are moſt be- 


nefited, ſhould be moſt honoured. And what labour 
can 


FRANCISS 
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can be more uſeful than that which procures to fa- 
milies and communities thoſe neceſſaries which ſup- 
ply the wants of nature, or thoſe conveniencies by 
which eaſe, ſecurity, and clegance, are conferred ? 


THis is one of the innumerable theories which 
the firſt attempt to reduce them into practice cer- 
tainly deſtroys. If we eſtimate dignity by imme- 
diate uſefulneſs, agriculture is undoubtedly the firſt 
and nobleſt ſcience; yet we ſee the plow driven, the 
clod broken, the manure ſpread, the feeds ſcatters 
ed, and the harveſt reaped, by men whom thoſe 


that feed upon their induſtry will never be perſuaded 


to admit into the ſame rank with heroes, or with 
ſages; and who, after all the confeſſions which 
truth may extort in favour of their occupation, muſt 
be content to fill up the loweſt claſs of the common» 
wealth, to form. the baſe of the pyramid of ſubor- 
dination, and lie buried in obſcurity themſelves, 
while they ſupport all that is ſplendid, conſpicu- 
ous, or exalted. | 


IT will be found, upon a cloſer inſpection, that 
this part of the conduct of mankind is, by no means, 
contrary to reaſon or equity. Remuneratory ho- 
nours are proportioned at once to the uſefulneſs and 
difficulty of performances, and are properly adjuſt- 
ed by compariſon of the mental and corporeal abili- 
ties, which they appear to employ. That work, 
however neceſſary, which is carried on only by mu- 
cular ſtrength, and manual dexterity, is not of equal 
eſteem, in the conſideration of rational beings, with 
the taſks that exerciſe the intellectual powers, and 
require the active vigour of imagination, or the 
gradual and laborious inveſtigations of reaſon. 


TRE merit of all manual occupations ſeems to 
terminate in the inventor ; and ſurely the firſt ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude fince thoſe who 
civilized barbarians, and taught them how to ſe- 
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cure themſelves from cold and hunger, were num- 
bered amongſt their deities. But theſe arts once 
diſcovered by philoſophy, and facilitated by expc- 
rience, are afterwards practiſed with very little aſ- 


| fiſtance from the facultics of the ſoul ; nor is any 
thing neceflary to the regular diſcharge of theſe in- 


ferior duties, beyond that rude obſervation which 
the moſt ſluggifh intelle& may practiſe, and that in- 


duſtry which the ſtimulations of neceſſity naturally 
enforce. 


Yer, though the refuſal of ſtatues and panegy- 
Tic, to thoſe who employ only their hands and feet 
in the ſervice of mankind, may be eaſily juſtified, I 
am far from intending to incite the petulance of 
pride, to juſtify the ſuperciliouſneſs of grandeur, or 
to intercept any part of that tenderneſs and bene- 
volence which, by the privilege of their common 
nature, one man may claim from another. 


Taar it would be neither wiſe nor equitable to 
diſcourage the huſbandman, the labourer, the miner, 
or the ſmith, is generally granted; but there is an- 
other race of beings equally obſcure, and equally in- 
digent, who, becauſe their uſefulneſs is leſs obvious 
to vulgar apprehenſions, live unrewarded, and die 


unpitied, and who have been long expoſed to inſult 


without a defender, and to cenſure without an apo- 
logiſt. 


London were formerly computed 
thouſands; and there is not any 
reaſon for ſuſpeing that their number has de- 
creaſed, Of theſe only a very few can be faid to 
produce, or endeavour to produce new ideas, to ex- 
tend any principle of ſcience, or gratify the imagi- 
nation with any uncommon train of images, or con- 
texture of events; the reſt, however laborious, 
however arrogant, can only be confidered as the 
drudges of the pen, the manufacturers of A 
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who have ſet up for authors, either with or without 
a regular initiation, and, like other artificers, have 
no other care than to deliver their tale of wares at 
the ſtated time, | 


IT has been formerly imagined, that he who in- 
tends the entertainment or inſtruction of others, 
muſt feel in himſelf ſome peculiar impulſe of genius; 
that he muſt watch the happy minute in which his 
natural fire is excited, in which his mind is elevated 
with nobler ſentiments, enlightened with clearer 
views, and invigorated with ſtronger comprehen- 
ſion; that he muſt carefully ſelect his thoughts, and 

poliſh his expreſſions, and animate his efforts with 
the hope of raiting a monument ot learning, which 
neither time nor envy thall be able to deſtroy. 


Bur the authors whom I am now endeavouring 
to recommend, have been too long hackneyed in the 
ways of men, to indulge the chimerical ambition of 
immortality; they have ſeldom any claim to the 
trade of writing, but that they have tried ſome other 
without ſucceſs; they perceive no particular ſum- 
mons to compoſition, except the ſound of the clock; 
they have no other rule than the law. or the faſhion, 
for admitting their thoughts or rejecting them; and 
about the opinion of poſterity they have little ſoli- 
citude, for their productions are ſeldom intended 
to remain in the world longer than a week, 


Tr ſuch authors are not to be rewarded with 


praiſe is evident, fince nothing can be admired when 
it ceaſes to exiſt; but ſurely though they cannot 
aſpire to honour, they may be exempted from ig- 


nominy, and adopted in that order of men which de- 


ſervesour kindnels, though not our reverence. Theſe 
papers of the day, the Ephemeræ of learning, have 
uſcs more adequate to the purp les of common life, 
than more pompous and curable volumes. If it is 
neceſſary for every man to be more acquainted with 
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his contemporaries than with paſt generations, and 
rather to know the events which may immediately 
affect his fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of 
ancient kingdoms, in which he has neither poſleſ- 
ſions nor expectations; if it be pleaſing to hear of 
the preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſmen, the birth 
of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, the humble 
author of journals and gazettes, muſt be conſidered 
as a liberal diſpenſer of beneficial knowledge, 


Even the abridger, compiler, and tranſlator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with thoſe 
of the diurnal hiſtoriographer, yet muſt not be 
raſhly doomed to annihilation, Every fize of read- 
ers requires a genius of correſpondent capacity; 
ſome delight in abſtracts and epitomes, becauſe they 
want room in their memory for long details, and 
content themſelves with effects, without enquiry af- 
ter cauſes; ſome minds are overpowered by iplendor 
of ſentiment, and ſome eyes are offended by a gla- 
ring light; ſuch will gladly contemplate an author 
in an humble imitation, as we look without pain 
upon the ſun in the water. 


As every writer has his uſe, every writer ought 
to have his patrons; and fince no man, however 
high he may now ſtand, can be certain that he 
ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from his elevation 
by criticiſm or caprice, the common.,jntereſt of 
learning requires, that her ſons ſhould ceaſe from 
inteſtine hoſtilities, and inſtead of ſacrificing each 
other to malice and contempt, endeavour to avert 


perſecution from the meaneſt of their fraternity. 
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NuMB. 146. SATURDAY, Auguſt 10. 1751. 


Sunt illic duo, treſve, qui-revolvant 

Noſtrarum tineas ineptiarum : 

Sed cum ſponſio, fabuleque laſſe 

De jcorpo ſuerint et incitato. Marr, 


Tis poſſible that one or two 

Theſe fooleries of mine may view; 

But then the bettings muſt be o'er, | 

Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. F. LEWIS. 


ONE of the projects or deſigns which exer- 

ciſe the mind of man, are equally ſubje& to 
obſtructions and diſappointments with the purſuit of 
fime. Riches cannot cafily be denied to them who 
have ſomething of greater value to offer in ex- 
change; he whoſe fortune is endangered by litiga- 
tion, will not refuſe to augment the wealth of the 
lawyer; he whoſe days are darkened by languor, 
or whoſe nerves are excruciated by pain, is compel- 
led to pay tribute to the fcience of healing. But 
praiſe may be always omitted without inconvenience. 
When once a man has made celebrity neceffary to 
his happineſs, he has put it in the power of the 
weak-it and moſt timorous malignity, if not to 
take away his ſatisfaction, at leaſt to with-hold it, 
His enemies may indulge their pride by airy negli- 
gence, and gratify their malice by quiet neutrality, 
They that could never have injured a ch iracter by 
invectives, may combine to annihilate it by filence 
as the women of Rome threatened to put an end to 
conqueſt and dominion, by ſupplying no children to 
the commonwealth, 


Warn a writer has, with long toil, produced a 
Work intended to burit upen mankind with unex- 
pected luſtre, and withdraw the attention of the 
learned world from every other controverſy or en— 
quiry, he is ſeldom contented to wait long without 
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the enjoyment of his new praiſes. With an imagi- 


nation full of his own importance, he walks out, 
like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn the various OPi- 
nions of his readers, Prepared to feaſt upon admi- 
ration; compoſed to encounter cenſures without 
emotion; and determined not to ſuffer his quiet to 
be injured by a ſenſibility roo exquiſite of praiſe or 
blame, but to laugh, with equal contempt, at vain ob- 


jections and injudicious commendations ; he enters 


the places of mingled converſation, fits down to his 
tea in an obſcure corner, and while he appears to 
examine a file of antiquated journals, catches the 
converſation of the whole room. He liſtens, but 
hears no mention of his book; and therefore ſup- 
poles, that he has diſappointed his curiofity by de- 
lay; and that as men of learning would naturally 
begin their converſation with ſuch a wonderful no- 
veity, they had digreſſed to other ſubjects before his 
arrival. The company diſperſes, and their places 
are ſupplied by others equally ignorant, or equally 
careleis. The ſame expectation hurries him to an- 
other place, from which the ſame diſappointment 
drives him ſoon away. His impatience then grows 
violent and tumultuous; he ranges over the town 
with reſtleſs curioſity, and hears in one quarter of 
a cricket-match, in another of a pick pocket; is 
told by ſome of an unexpected bankruptcy, by others 
of a turtle-feaſt; is ſometimes provoked by impor- 
tunate enquiries after the white bear, and ſometimes 
with praiſes of the dancing dog; he is afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager about 
the height of the Monument; invited to ſce a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages; deſired to read a ludi- 
crous advertiſcment; or conſulted about the moſt 


effectual method of making enquiry after a favourite 


cat. The whole world is buſicd in affairs, which 
he thinks below the notice of reaſonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheleſs ſufficient to withdraw 
all regard from his labours and his merits. 
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He reſolves at laſt to violate his own modeſty, 
and to recal the talkers from their folly by an en- 
quiry after himſelf, He finds every. one provided 
with an anſwer ; one has ſeen the work advertiſed, 
but never met with any that had read it; another 
has been ſo often impoſed upon by ſpecious titles, 
that he never buys a book till its character 1s eſta- 
bliſhedz a third wonders what any man can hope to 
produce after ſo many writers of greater eminence z 
the next has enquired after the author, but can 
hear no account of him, and therefore ſuſpects the 
name to be fictitious; and another knows him to be 
a man condemned by indigence to write too fre- 
quently what he does not underſtand. 


Many are the conſolations with which the un- 
happy author endeavours to allay his vexation, and 
fortify his patience, He has written with too little 
indulgence to the underſtanding of common. read- 
ers; he has fallen upon an age in which ſolid 
knowledge, and delicate refinement, have given 
way to low merriment and idle buffoonry, and 
therefore no writer can hope for diſtinction, who 
has any higher purpoſe than to raiſe laughter. He 


finds that his enemies, ſuch as ſuperiority will al- 
ways raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his per- 


formance was in the preſs, to vilify and blaſt it; 
and that the bookſeller, whom he had reſolved to 
enrich, has rivals that obſtruct the circularion of his 


poſes upon the conſideration, 
that the nobleſt works'of learning and genius have 
always made their way flowly againſt ignorance and 
prejudice z and that reputation which is never to be 
loſt, muſt be gradually obtained, as animals of 


-longeſt life are obſerved not ſoon to attain their full 


ſtature and ſtrength, 


By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does every 
man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himſelf. It is long before we are convinced 
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of the ſmall proportion which every individual bears 
to the collective body of mankind; or learn how 
few can be intereſted in the fortune of any fingle 
man; how little vacancy is left in the world for any 
new object of attention; to how ſmall extent the 
brighteſt blaze of merit can be ſpread amidſt the 
miſts of buſineſs and of folly ; and how ſoon it is 
clouded by the intervention of other novelties. Not 
only the writer of books, but the commander of 
armies, and the deliverer of nations, will eafily out- 
live all noiſy and popular reputation: he may be 
celebrated for a time by the public voice, but his 
actions and his name will ſoon be conſidered as re- 
mote and unaffecting, and be rarely mentioned but 
by thoſe whoſe alliance gives them ſome vanity to 
gratity by frequent commemoration, 


IT ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered, how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. Man- 
kind are kept perpetually buſy by their fears or de- 
lires, and have not more leifure from their own 
affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with the acci- 
dents of the current day, Engaged in contriving 
ſome refuge from calamity, or in ſhortening the 
way to ſome new poſſeſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer their 
thoughts to wander to the paſt or future; none but 
a few ſolitary ſtudents have leiſure to enquire into 
the claims of ancient heroes or ſages, and names 


which hoped to range over kingdoms and conti- 


nents, ſhrink at laſt into cloiſters or colleges. 


Non is it certain, that even of theſe dark and 
narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the 


poſſe fion will be long kept. Of men devoted to 


literature, very few extend their views beyond ſome 


particular ſcience, and the greater part ſeldom en- 


quire, even in their own profe ſſion, for any authors 
but thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens 
to force upon their notice; they deſire not to fill 


their minds with unfaſhionable Knowledge, but 


contentedly 
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contentedly refign to oblivion thoſe books which 
they now find cenſured or neglected. 


Tux hope of fame is neceſſarily connected with 
ſuch conſiderations as muſt abate the ardour of con- 
fidence, and repreſs the vigour of purſuit. Whoever 
claims renown from any kind of excellence, expects 
to fill the place which is now poſſeſſed by another; 
for there are already names of every clats ſufficient 
to employ all that will defire to remember them; 

and ſurely he that is puſhing his predeceſſors into 
the gulph of obſcurity, cannot but ſometimes ſu- 
ſpect, that he muſt himſelf fink in like manner, and 
as he ſtands upon the ſame precipice, be {wept a» 
way with the ſame violence. | 


IT ſometimes happens, that fame begins when 
life is at an end; but far the greater number of can- 
didates for applauſe, have owed their reception, in 
the world to tome favourable caſualties, and have 
therefore immediately funk into neglect, when death 
ſtripped them of their caſual influence, and neither 
fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thoſe who have better claims to regard, the 
honour paid to their memory is commonly propor- 
tionate to the reputation which they enjoyed in their 
lives, though {till growing fainter, as it is at a great- 
er diſtance from the firſt emiſſion ; and fince it is ſo 
difficult to obtain the notice ot contemporaries, how 
little is to be hoped from future times? What can 
merit effect by its own force, when the hap of art 
or friendſhip can ſcarcely ſupport it? 
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NuMB, 147. Tu Es DAV, Auguſt 13. 1751. 


Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva. HokAcE. 


You are of too quick a fight, 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies. 
RosCcoMMoN, 


To the RAM B L E R. 


8 I Ry | 
As little things grow great by continual accu- 
mulation, I hope you will not think the dig- 
nity of your character impaired by an account of a 
ludicrous perſecution, which, though it produces no 
ſcenes of horror or of ruin, yet by inceflant impor- 
tunity of vexation, wears away my happineſs, and 


conſumes thoſe years which nature ſeems particu- 


larly to have aſſigned to cheerfulneſs, in ſilent anxi- 
ety, and helpleſs reſentment. | 


I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who, having 
inherited a large cſtate from his anceſtors, and feel- 
ing no defire either to increaſe or leflen it, has, from 


the time of his marriage, generally reſided at his 


own ſeat; where, by dividing his time among the 
dutics of a father, a maſter, and a magiſtrate, the 
ſtudy of literature, and the offices of civility, he 
finds means to rid himſelf of the day, without any 
of thoſe amuſements, which all thoſe with whom my 
reſidencę in this place has made me acquainted, 


think neceflary to lighten the burden of exiſtence. 


WHEN my age made me capable of inſtruction, 
my :ather prevailed upon a gentleman, long known 
at Oxford for the extent of his learning, and purity 
of his manners, to undertake my education. Ihe 


regard with which I law him treated, diſpoſed me 


to conſider his inſtructions as important, and I there- 
fore ſoon formed a babit of attention, by which [ 
made very quick advances in different kinds of learn- 

| ing, 
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ing, and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
compariſons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, either leſs docile by nature, or leſs happily 
forwarded, by inſtruction. I was carefled by all that 
exchanged viſits with my father; and as young men 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably 
of themſelves, began to think, that cloſe application 
was no longer neceſſary, and that the time was now 
come, when I was at liberty to read only for amuſe- 
ment, and was to receive the reward of my fatigues 
in praiſe and admiration. 


WariLE I was thus banquetting upon my own 
perfections, and longing in ſecret to eſcape from tu- 
torage, my father's brother came from London to 
paſs a ſummer at his native place. A lucrative em- 
ployment which he poſſeſſed, and a fondnels for the 
converſation and diverſions of the gay part of man- 
kind, had ſo long kept him from rural excurſions, 
that I had never ſeen him ſince my infancy. My 
curioſity was therefore itrongly excited by the hope 
of obſerving a character more nearly, which I had 
hitherto reverenced only at a diſtance. 


From all private and intimate converſation I was 
long with-held, by the perpetual confluence of viſi- 
tants, with whom the firſt news of my uncle's arri- 
val crowded the houſe; but was amply recompenſed 
by ſeeing an exact and punctilious practice of the 
arts of a courtier, in all the ſtratagems of endear- 
ment, the gradations of reſpect, and variations of 
courteſy. I remarked with what juſtice of diſtribu- 
tion he divided his talk to a wide circle; with what 
addreſs he offered to every man an occaſion of in- 
dulging ſome favourite topic, or diſplaying ſome 
particular attainment z the judgment with which he 
regulated his enquiries after the abſent; and the 
care with which he ſhewed all the companions of 
his early years how ſtrongly they were infixed in his 
memory, by the mention of paſt incidents, and oy 
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recital of puerile kindneſſes, dangers, and frolics. 
I ſoon diſcovered, that he poſſeſſed ſome ſcience of 
graciouſneſs and attraction which books had not 
taught, and of which neither I nor my father had 
any knowledge; that he had the power of obliging, 
thoſe whom he did not benefit; that he diffuſed, 
upon his curſory behaviour, and moſt trifling ac- 
tions, a gloſs of ſoftnets and.delicacy, by which 
every one was dazzled z and that by ſome occult 
method of captivation, he animated the timorous, 
ſoftened the ſupercilious, and opened the reſerved. 


I could not but repine at the inelegance of my own 


manners, which left me no hopes but not to offend ; 
and at the inefficacy of ruſtic benevolence, which 
gained no friends but by real ſeryice. | 


Mr uncle ſaw the veneration with which I caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every mo- 
tion of his hand; and'the aukward Giligence with 
which I endeavoured to imitate his embrace of fond- 
neſs, and his bow ot reipc&t. He was, like others, 
eaſily flattered by an imitator, by whom he could 
not fear ever to be rivalled, and repaid my aſſiduities 
with compliments and profeſſions. Our fondneſs 


was fo increaſed by a mutual endeavour to pleaſe - 


each other, that when he returned to London, he 
declared himſelf unable to leave a nephew ſo amiable 
and ſo accompliſhed behind him: and obtained my 
father's permiflion to enjoy my company for a few 
months, by a promite to initiate me in the arts of 


Politenels, and introduce me into public life. 


Tae courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and 
therefore, by travelling very ſlowly, afforded me time 
for more looſe and familiar converſation ; but I ſoon 
found, that by a few enquiries, which he was not 
well prepared to ſatisfy, I had made him weary of his 
young companion. His element was a mixed aſſem- 
bly, where ceremony and healths, compliments and 
common topics, kept the tongue employed with very 
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little aſſiſtance from memory or reflection; but in 
the chariot, where he was neceſſitated to ſupport 
a regular tenor of converſation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or any power of ſtarting into 
gay digreſſions, or deſtroying argument by a jeſt, 
he ſoon diſcovered that poverty of ideas which had 
been hitherto concealed under the tinſel of polite- 
neſs. The firſt day he entertained me with the no- 
velties and wonders with which I ſhould be aſtonifh- 
ed at my entrance into London; and cautioned me, 
with apparent admiration of his own wiſdom, againſt 
the arts by which ruſticity is frequently deluded. 
The ſame detail, and the ſame advice, he would have 
repeated on the ſecond day; but, as I every mo- 
ment diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of the 
towns by which we paſſed, or ſome other ſubject of 
learning or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt his vivacity, 
grew peeviſh and filent, wrapped his cloak about 
him, compoſed himſelf to ſlumber, and reſcrved 
his gaiety for fitter auditors. E 


Ar length I entered London, and my uncle was 
reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked at once to 
loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rattled on the pave- 
ment, and told me the name of every ſtreet as we 
croſſed it, and owner of every houſe as we paſſed 
by. He preſented me to my aunt, a lady ot great 
eminence for the number of her acquaintances, and 
ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and, either in kindneſs or 
revenge, conſulted with her, in my preſence, how I 
might be moſt advantageouſly dr-fled for my firſt 
appearance, and moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered 
from my villatic baſhfulneis. My indignation at 
familiarity thus contemptuous fluthed in my face 
they miſtook anger for ſhame, and alternately ex- 
erted their eloquence upon the benefits of public 
education, and the happineſs of an aſſurance early 
acquired, THEE) 
ASSURANCE 
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ASSURANCE is indeed the only qualification to 
which they ſeem to have annexed merit, and aſſu- 
rance therefore 1s perpetually recommended to me 
as the ſupply of every defect, and the ornament of 
every excellence. I never ſit ſilent in company when 
ſecrer hiſtory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of afſurance. If I fail to return the ſtated an- 
ſwer to a compliment ; if I am diſconcerted by un- 
exp-Cted raillery; if I bluſh when 1 am diſcovered 


gazing on a beauty, or heſitate when I find myſelf 


embarraſſed in an argument; if | am unwilling to 
talk ot what 1 do not underitand, or timorous in 
- undertaking offices which I cannot gracefully per- 
form; if I ſuffer a more lively tattler to recount the 
caſualties of a game, or a nimbler top to pick up a 
fan; lam cenſured between pity and contempt, as 
a wretch doomed to grovel in obſcurity for want of 
aſſurance. 


I Have found many young perſons haraſſed, in 
the ſame manner, by thoſe to whom age has given 
nothing but the aſſurance which they recommend; 


and therefore cannot but think it uſeful to inform 


them, that cowardice and delicacy are not to be 
confounded; and that he, whoſe ſtupidity has armed 
him againſt the thafts of ridicule, will always act 
and ſpeak with greater audacity than they whoſe ſen- 
fibility repreſſes their ardor, and who dare never 
let their confidence outgrow their abilities. 


Nous. 
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NuMs. 148. SATURDAY, Auguſt 17. 1751. 


Me pater ſævis oneret catenis 
Quod viro clemens miſero peperci, 
Me vel extremis Numidarum in oris 
Claſſe releget. |  Horacr, 
Me let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ; 
My crime, that Ia loyal wife, - 
In kind compaſſion ſpar'd my huſband's life. 
FRANCIS. 


OLITICIANS remark, that no oppreſſion 

is ſo heavy or laſting as that which is inflicted 
by the perverſion and exorbitance of legal authority. 
The robber may be ſcized, and the invader repel- 
led whenever they are found; they who pretend no 
right but that of force, may, by force, be punithed 
or ſuppreſſed. But when plunder bears the name 
of impoſt, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial 
ſentence, fortitude is intimidated, and wiſdom con- 
founded; reſiſtance ſhrinks from an alliance with 
rebellion, and the villain remains ſecure in the robes 
of the magiſtrate. 


EqQvarLy dangerous, and equally deteſtable, are 
the cruelties often exerciſed in private families, un- 
der the venerable ſanCtion of parental authority; the 
power which we are taught to honour from the firſt 
moments of reaſon ; which is guarded from inſult 
and violation by az! that can impreſs awe upon the 
mind of man; and which therefore may wanton in 
cruelty without controul, and trample the bounds 
of right with innumerable tranſgreſſions, before du- 
ty and piety will dare to ſeek redreſs, or think 
themſelves at liberty to recur to any other means of 
deliverance than ſupplications by which inſolence is 
_ Elated, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 


IT was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
that no ſon could be the murderer of his father, and 
| they 


- 
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they had therefore no puniſhment appropriated to 


parricide. They ſeem likewiſe to have believed, 


with equal confidence, that no father could be cruel 
to his child; and therefore they allowed every man 
the ſupreme judicature in his own houſe, and put 
the lives of his offspring into his hands. But expe- 
rience informed them, by degrees, that they had de- 
termined too haſtily in favour of human nature; they 
found that inſtinct and habit were not able to con- 
tend with avarice or malice; that the neareſt. rela- 
tion might be violated; and that power, to whom- 
ſoever entruſted, might be ill employed. They were 
therefore obliged to ſupply and to change their in- 
ſtitutions; to deter the parricide by a new law, and 
to transfer capital puniſhments from the parent to 
the magiſtrate. 


 TaurxeE are, indeed, many houſes which it is im- 
poſſivle to enter tamiliarly, without diſcovering that 


parents are by no means exempt from the intoxi- 


cations of dominion ; and that he, who is in no dan- 
ger of hearing remonſtrances but from his own 
conſcience, will ſeldom be long without the art of 
controlling his convictions, and moditying juſtice 
by his own will. 


Ir in any ſituation the heart were inacceſſible to }. 


malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently 
ſecured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any being the occaſion of its exiltence, 
produces an obligation to make that exiſtence happy. 
To ſee helpleſs infancy ſtretching out her hands, and 
pouring out her cries in teſtimony of dependence, 
without any powers to alarm jealouſy, or any guilt 
to alienate affection, muſt ſurely awaken tenderneſs 
in every human mind; and tenderneſs once excited, 
will be hourly increaſed by the natural contagion 
of felicity, by the repercuſſion of communicated 
pleaſure, by the conſcioutneſs of the dignity of be- 
netaction, I believe no generous or benevolent 

| man 
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man can ſee the vileſt animal courting his regard, 
and ſhrinking at his anger, playing his gambols of 
delight before him, calling on him in diſtreis, and 
flying to him in danger, without more kindneſs 

than he can perſuade himſelf to feel for the wild and 
unſocial inhabitants of the air and water. We na- 
turally endear to ourſelves thoſe to whom we im- 
part any kind of pleaſure, becauſe we imagine their 
affection and efteem ſecured to, us by the benefits 
which they receive. 


THERE is, indeed, another method by which the 
pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gratified. He 
that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſations of humanity, 
and has no longer any ſatisfaction in the reflection 
that he is loved as the diſtributor of happineſs, may 
pleaſe himſelf with exciting terror as the inflictcr of 
pain; he may delight his ſolitude with contempla— 
ting the extent of his power, and the force of his 
commands, in imagining the delires that flutter on 
the tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or the 
diſcontent which preys on the heart in which tear 
confincs it; he may amuſe himſelf with new con- 
trivances of detection, multiplications of prohibi- 

tion, and varieties of puniſhment z and ſwell with 
exultation when he conſiders, how little of the ho- 
mage that he receives hc owes to choice, ; 


THAT princes of this character have been known, 
the hiſtory of all ablulute kingdoms will 1arorm us; 
and fince, as Ariſtotle obtcrves, # amowyry worzpy iar 
the government of a jamily is naturally monarchical, it 
is, like other mon.irchics, too orten arbitrarily admi- 
niſtered. The regal and parental tyrant differ only 
in the extent ot their dominions, and the number of 
their ſlaves. The fame paſſions cauſe the ſame 
miſeries; except that teldom any prince, however 
deipotic, has fo tar ſhaken off all awe of the pu- 
blic eye as to venture upon thole treaks of injuſtice, 
which are ſometimes indulged under the ſecrecy of 
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a private dwelling. Capricious injunctions, partial 


deciſions, unequal allotments, diſtributions of re- 
ward not by merit but by fancy, and puniſhments 
regulated not by the degree of the offence, but by 
the humour ot the judge, are too frequent where 
no power is known but that of a father. 


THraT he delights in the miſery of others no man 
will confeſs, and yet what other motive can make a 
father cruel? The king may be inſtigated by one 
man to the deſtruction of another; he may ſome- 
times think himiclt endangered by the virtucs of a 
ſubject ; he may dread the ſucceſstul general, or the 
popular orator; his avarice may point out golden 
confiſcations; and his guilt may whiſper, that he can 
only be ſecure by cutting oft all power of revenge. 


Bor what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion 
of thoſe who were born to his protection? of thoſe 
who can diſturb him with no con;petition, who can 
enrich him with no ſpoils? Why cowards are cruel, 
may be caſily diſcovered ; but tor what reaſon, not 
more infamous than cowardice, Can that man de- 
light in oppreſſion who has nothing to fear? 


Tur unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded 
with this aggravation, that thoſe whom he injures 


are always in his fight, Ihe injuſtice of a prince 
is often exercited upon thole of whom he never had 


any per{onal or particular knowledge; and the ſen- 
tence which he pronounces, whether of baniſhment, 
impriſonment, or death, removes from his view the 
man whom he condemns. But the domeſtic oppreſ- 
ſor dooms himtclt to gaze upon thoſe faces which 
he clouds with terror and witn forrow; and beholds 
every moment the cffeéts of hi- own barbaritics, 
He that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe 
who {ſurround him, and can walk with ſatisfaction 
in the gloom of his own preicnce; he that can lee 
ſubmiſſive miſery without relenting, and meet, with- 
out 
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out emotion, the eye that implores mercy, or de- 
mands juſtice, will ſcarcely be amended by remon- 
ſtrance or admonition; he has found means of 
ſtopping the avenues of tenderneſs, and arming his 
heart againſt the force of reaſon. 


Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid ta 
the great law of tocial beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to conſult the happineſs of 
others; yet the harſh parent is leſs to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, becauſe he leſs provides 
for the happineſs of himſelf. Every man, however 
little he loves others, would willingly be loved; 
every man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes 
for that time at which he ſhall fink back to imbecil- 
lity, and muſt depend for eaſe and cheerfulneſs up- 
on the officiouſneſs of others. But how has he ob- 
viated the inconveniencies of old age, who alienates 
from him the aſſiſtance of his children, and whoſe 
bed muſt be ſurrounded in his laſt hours, in the 
hours of languor and dejection, of impatience and 
of pain, by ſtrangers to whom his life is indifferent, 
or by enemies to whom his death is deſirable? 


PiETY will indeed in good minds overcome pro- 
vocation, and thoſe who have been haraſſed by bru- 
tality, will forget the injuries which they have ſuf- 
fered, ſo far as to perform the laſt duties with ala- 
crity and zeal. But ſurely no reſentment can be 
equally painful with kindneſs thus undeſerved; nor 
can ſeverer puniſhment be imprecated upon a man 
not wholly loſt in meanneſs and ſtupidity, than, 
through the tediouſneſs of decrepitude, to be re- 
proached by the kindneſs of his own children; to 
receive, not the tribute, but the alms of attendance, 
and to owe every relief of his milerics, not to grati- 
tude, but to mercy. 
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 Nums. 149. Tuks DA, Auguſt 20. 1751, 
| Quod non fit Pylades hec tempore, non fit Oreſtes 


Miraris? Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem. 
Nec meliur panis, turduſve dabatur Oreſli : 
Sed par, atque eadem cena inybus erat. 


Te Cadmæa Tyros, me pinguis Gallia veſiit: 
Vis re purpurcum, Marce, ſagatus amem? 
Vt preftem Pylagen, aliquis mihi pr eftet Oreſſem + 


Hoc not fit verbis: Marce, ut ameris, ama. 


You wonder now that no man ſees 

Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece, 

Here lay the point Oreſtes* meat 

Was juſt the fame his friend did eat. 

Nor can it yet be found, his wine 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In home-ſpun ruflet I am dreſt, 

Your cloth is always of the beſt, 

But honeſt Marcus, if yon pleafe 

To chooſe me for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain ; | 
Love—if you wou'd be lov'd again. F. LEWIS. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


O depravity of the mind has "ou more fre- 


quently or juſtly cenſured than ingratitude, 


There is, indeed, ſufficient reaſon for looking on 


thoſe that can return evil for good, and repay kind- 


[neſs and affiſtance with hatred or neglect, as cor- 


rupted beyond the common degrees of wickedneſs ; 
nor will he, who has once been clearly detected in 


acts of injury to his benefaCtor, deſerve to be num- 


bered among ſocial beings ; he has endeavoured to 
deſtroy conlidence, to intercept ſympathy, and to 
turn every man's attention wholly on himſelf. 


THERE is always danger leſt the honeſt abhor- 
rence of a crime thould raiſe the paſſions with too 
much violence againſt the man to whom it is 3 

ted. 
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ted. In proportion as guilt is more enormous, it 
ought to be aſcertained by ſtronger evidence. The 
charge againſt ingratitude is very general; almoſt 
every man can tell what favours he has conferred 
upon inſenſibility, and how much happineſs he has 
bcſtowed without return; but perhaps if theſe pa- 
trons and protectors were confronted with any 
whom they boaſt of having befriended, it would ot- 
ten appear, that they coniulted only their pleaſure 
or vanity, and repaid themielves their petty dona- 
tives by gratitications of inſolence, and indulgence: 
of contempt. 


IT has happened that much of my time has beer 
paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſequently I have 
veceived many favours in the opinion of thoſe art: 
whoſe expence I have been maintained; yet I do- 
not feel in my heart any burning gratitude or tu- 
multuous affection; and as I would not willingly 
ſuppoſe my ſelf lets ſuſceptible of virtuous paſſions 
than the reſt of mankind, I ſhall lay the hiſtory of 
my life betore you, that you may, by your judgment. 
ot my conduct, either reform or confirm my preſent. 
ſentiments. 


Mr father was the ſecond ſon of a very ancient 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 
birth, whole fortune, joined to his own, might have 
ſupported his poſterity in honour; but being gay 
and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends to pro- 
cure him a poſt, which gave him an opportunity of 
diſplaying his elegance and politeneſs. My mother- 
was equally pleaſed with ſplendor, and equally 
careleſs of expence; they both juſtified their pro- 
fuſion to themſelves, by endeavouring to believe it. 
neceſſary to the extenſion of their acquaintance,, 
and improvement of their intereſt ;_ and whenever 
any place became vacant, they expected to be re- 
paid. In the midſt of theſe hopes, my father was- 
ſnatched away by an apoplexy; and my mother, 

X 3, who 
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who ha no pleaſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſſem- 
blies, and compliments, finding that ſhe could live 
no longer in her accuſtomed rank, ſunk into dejec- 


tion, and in two years wore out her life with envy 
and diſcontent, | 


I was ſent with a ſiſter, one year younger than 
myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. We 
we were Lot yet capable of obſerving how much for- 
tune influences affection, but flattered ourſelves on 
the road with the tenderneſs and regard with which 
we ſhould be treated by our uncle, Our reception 
was rather frigid than malignant; we were introdu- 
ced to our younger couſins, and for the firſt month 
more frequently conſoled than upbraided ; but in a 
| ſhort time we found our prattle repreſſed, our dreſs 
neglected, our endearments unregarded, and our 
requeſts referred to the houſekeeper. 


THE forms of decency were now violated, and 
every day produced new inſults. We were ſoon 
brought to the neceſſity of receding from our ima- 
gined equality with our couſins, to whom we ſunk 
into humble companions without choice or influence, 
expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate their 
dcfires, and accompany their rambles. It was un- 
{ortunate that our early introduction into polite 
company, and habitual knowledge of the arts of ci- 


vility, had given us ſuch an appearance of ſuperio- 


Tity, to the aukward baſhfulneſs of our relations, as 
naturally drew reſpect and preference from every 
ſtranger; and my aunt vas forced to aſſert the dig- 
nity of her own children, while they were ſculking 
in corners {or fear of notice, and hanging down their 
heads in filent confuſion, by relating the indiſcretion 
of our father, diſplaying her own kindneſs, lament- 
ing the miſery of birth without eſtate, and declaring 
her anxiety for our future proviſion, and the expe- 
dients which ſhe had formed to ſecure us from 
thole follics or crimes, to which the conjunction of 

| pride 
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pride and want often gives occaſion. In a ſhort 
time care was taken to prevent ſuch vexatious miſ- 
takes; we were told, that fine clothes would only 
fill our heads with falſe expectations, and our dreis 
was therefore accommodated to our fortune. 


CHilDHoOOD is not eaſily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no laſting pain from inſolence or neglect 
but finding that we were favoured and commended 
by all whoſe intereſt did not prompt them to diſ- 
countenance us, preſerved our vivacity and ſpirit to 

years of greater ſenſibility. It then became irkſome 
and diſguſting to live without any principle of ac- 
tion but the will of another, and we often met pri- 
vately in the garden to lament our condition, and 
to eaſe our hearts with mutual narratives of caprice, 
pecviſhneſs, and affront. 


THrerRE are innumerable modes of inſult, and to- 
kens of contempt, for which it is not caſy to find a 
name, which vaniſh to nothing in an attempt to de- 
ſcribe them, and yet may, by continual repetition, 
make day paſs after day in ſorrow and in terror, 

| Phraſes of curſory compliment, and eſtabliſhed ſalu- 
tation, may, by a different modulation of the voice, 
or caſt of the countenance, convey contrary mean- 
ings, and be changed from indications of reſpect 
to expreſſions of ſcorn. The dependant who culti- 
vates delicacy in himſelf, very little conſults his own 
tranquillity, My unhappy vigilance is every mo- 
ment diſcovering ſome petulance of accent, or ar- 
rogance of mein, {ome vehemence of interrogation, 
or quickneſs of reply, that recalls my poverty to 
my mind, and which J feel more acutely as I kuow 
not how to reſent it. 


You are pot however to imagine, that I think 
myſelf diſcharged from the duties of gratitude, only 
becauſe my relations do not adjuſt their looks, or 
tune their voices to my expectation, The — 
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of benefaction terminates not in negative rudeneſs, 
or obliquitics ot inſult. I am often told, in expreſs 
terms, of the miſerics from which charity has ſnatch- 

ed me, while multitudes are ſuffered, by relations 
equally near, to devolve upon the pariſh ; and have 
more than once heard it numbered among other fa- 
vours, that l am admitted to the fame table with my 
couſins. 


Thar I fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but I fit there only that 1 may feel the ſtings of in- 
feriority. My enquiries are neglected, my opinion 
is overborne, my aflertions are controverted ; and as 
inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſervants over- 
look me, in imitation of their maſter; if J call mo- 
deſtly, lam nut heard; it loudly, my uſurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown, I am of- 
ten obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and 
ſometimes deſired to riſe upon very light pretences. 


THE incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me leis pain, were they not aggravated by the 
tcars of my ſiſter, whom the young ladics are hour- 
ly tormenting with every art of feminine perſecu— 

tion. As it is ſaid of the ſupreme magittrate of 
Venice, that he is a prince in one place, and a ſlave 
in another, my ſiſter is a ſervant to her coulins in 
their apartments, anda companion only at the table, 
Her wit and beauty draw ſo much regard away from 
them, that they never ſuffer her to appear with them 
in any place where they ſolicit notice, or expect ad- 
miration, and when they are vilited by neighbour- 
ing ladies, and paſs their hours in domeſtic amule- 
ments, ſhe is ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, in- 
ſulted with contemptuous freedoms, and diſmiſſed: 
to her needle when her place is ſupplied, The heir 
has of late, by the inſtigation of his ſiſters, begun to 
haraſs her with clownith jocularity ; he ſeems in- 
clined to make his brit rude eſſays of waggery upon 
her; and by the connivance, if not encouragement 
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of his father, treats her with ſuch licentious bruta- 
lity, as I cannot bear, though I cannot puniſh it. 

I BEG to be informed, Mr Rambler, how much 
we can be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, exerted 
on terms like theſe ? to beneficence which pollutes 
its gifts with contumely, and may be truly ſaid to 
pander to pride? I would willingly be told, whe- 
ther intolence does not reward its own liberalities ? 
and whether he that exacts ſervility, can with ju - 
ſtice, at the {ame time, expect affection ? 


J am, Sir, &c, 


HYPERDULUS. 


1 
3 
— 
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O munera nondum 
Intelleta Deum  . LUCale 
Thou chiefeſt good ! | 
Beſtow'd by heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood, 

| Rowe. 


S daily experience makes it evident, that miſ- 
fortunes are unavoidably incident to human 

life; that calamity will neither be repelled by forti- 
tude, nor eſcaped by flight, neither awed by great- 
neſs, nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers have 
endeavoured to reconcile us to that condition which 
they cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading us, 
that moſt of our evils are made afflictive only by ig- 
norance or perverſeneſs; and that nature bas an- 
nexed to every viciſſitude of external circumſtances, 


ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance all its in- 
conveniencies. | 


Tars attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpeCted of 
reſemblance to the practice ot phyſicians, who, when 
| they 


— a a... hare 
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- they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy ſenſibility, . and 


endeavour to conceal, by oplates, the inefficacy of 
their other medicines. The panegyrics of calamity 


| have more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, 


than acquiejcence to their arguments; nor has it 


- appeared, that the moſt mutical oratory, or ſubtle 


ratiocination, has been able long to overpower the 


- anguiſh of oppreſſion, the tediouſneſs of languor, 


or the longings of want. 


YET it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, ſomething has been per- 


formed: though the diicoverics or acquiſitions of 


man are not always adequate to the expectations of 


his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient to animate his 
induſtry. The antidotes with which philoſophy has 


medicated the cup ot life, though they cannot give 


it ſalubrity and ſweetneſs, have at leaſt allayed its 


bitternels, and contempered its malignity : the balm 
which the drops upon the wounds of the mind, a- 


| bates their pain, though it cannot heal them. 


By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate diſquiet; 
we preſerve, for better purpoſes, that ſtrength which 
would be unprofitably waſted in wild efforts of del- 
peration, and maintain that circumſpection which 
may enable us to ſeize every ſupport, and improve 
every alleviation, This calmnets will be more cafi- 
ly obtained, as the attention is more powerfully 
withdrawn from the contemplation of unming- 
led unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe accidental 
benefits which prudence may confer on every ſtate. 


SENECA has atteinpted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repre- 
ſenting it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. 
He that never was acquainted with adverſity, ſays 
he, has ſeen the world but on one fide, and is ignorant 
ef half the ſcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to 

calamity, 
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calamity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to their 
7 coaſts, by promiling that he ſhall return awe egg 
with increaſe of knowledge, with enlarged views, 
and multiplied ideas. 


| CUR10sITY is, in great and generous minds, the 

| firſt paſſion and the laſt ; and perhaps always predo- 

minates in proportion to the ſtrength of the con- 

templative faculties, He who cafily comprehends 

all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any ſingle 

| ſubject, is always eager for new enquiries; and in 
proportion as the intellectual eye takes in a wider 
proſpect, it muſt be gratified with variety, by more 

rapid flights, and bolder excurſions; nor perhaps 

| can there be propoſed to thole who have been ac- 

| cuſtomed to the pleaſures of thought, a more power- 

| ful incitement to any undertaking, than the hope 

| of filling their fancy with new images, of clearing 

| their doubts, and enlightening their realon. 


WHEN Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the 
| firſt efJay of navigation, he diſperſes his apprehen- 
| ſions of danger, by repreſentations ot the ncw tracks 
| of earth and heaven which the expedition would 
ſpread before their eyes; and tells him with what 
| grief he will hear, at their return, of the countries 
| which they ſhall have ſeen, and the toils which they + 
| have ſurmounted. 


O quantum terre, quantum cognoſcere cœli 
| Permiſſum eſl! pelagus quantos aperimus in uſus ! * » 
| Nunc for ſan grave rents opus ? ſed lata recurret 
Crum ratis, et caram cum jam mihi reddet Tolcon ; 
= Qui pudor heu noſires tibi tunc audire labores ! 
| uam referam vijas tua per juſpiria gente, { 


Led by our (tars, what tracks immenſe we trace! 
From teas remote, what funds of ſcience raite ! 
A pain to thought ! but when th' heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 

A 
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A life domeſtic you will then deplore, 
And ligh, while I deſcribe the various ſhore, 
*. Cavs, 


AcasTvs was ſoon prevailed upon by his curio- 
fity to ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and com- 
mit his life to the winds; and tbe ſame motives have 
in all ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe whom the 
deſire of fame or wiſdom has diſtinguiſhed from the 

lower orders of mankind. 


Ir therefore it can be proved, that diſtreſs is ne- 
ceſſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy ſituation hides from us ſo large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine 
at the fight of affluence and ſplendor will be much 
dininithed 3 for fuch is the delight of mental fupe- 
riority, that none on whom nature or ſtudy have 
conterred it, would purchaſe the gifts of fortune 
by its loſs. 


IT is certain, that however the rhetoric of Sene- 
ca may have drefled ad verſity with extrinſic orna- 
ments, he has julily repreſented it as attording ſome 
opportunities of obſervation, which cannot be found 
in continual ſucceſs; he has tr uly aſſerted, that to 
eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruction, and that 
to live at calc is to live in ignorance. 


As no man can enjoy happineſs without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience ot calamity is ne- 
ceſſury to a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the 
good of our preſent ſtate is merely comparative, and 
the evil which every man feels, will be ſufficient to 
diſturb and harais him, if he does not know how 
much he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is invi- 
gorated by the interpoſition of darker bodies; the 
lights of a picture are created by the ſhades. The 
higheſt pleature which nature has indulged to ſen- 
ſitive perception, is that of reſt after fatigue; yet 

that 
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that ſtate which labour heightens into delight, is of 
itſelf only eaſe, and is incapable of fatistying the 
mind, without the ſuperaddition of diverſified a- 
muſements. | | 


* 
PROSPERITY, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 
much obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. No 
man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own powers 
unactive ſpeculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at beſt be con- 
ſidered but as gold not yet brought to the teſt, of 
which therefore the true value cannot be aſſigned. 
He that traverſes the liſts without an adverſary, may 
receive, ſays the philolopher, the reward of uictory, 
but he has no pretenſions to the honour. If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf 
with ſatisfaction, and to receive the gratulations of 
his own conſcience, he whoſe courage has made 
way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and whoſe 
vigour has broken through the ſnares. of diſtreſs, 
has many advantages over theſe that have {lept in 
the ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of 
time can entertain them with nothing but day riſing 
upon day, and year gliding atter year, 


EqQuaLLy neceflary is ſome variety of fortune to 
a nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, and 
affections of mankind. Princes, when they wou'd 
know-the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, 
find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle, on equal terms, among the 
people To him who is known to have the power 
of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its na- 
tural form. 'The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 


VoL, III. | _ + Aſuſpicion, 
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ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, is carefully ſuppreſſ- 
ed, and nothing appears but uniformity of ſenti- 
ments, and ardour of affection. It may be obſerved, 
that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies have 
the right of exacting, keeps them generally unſkil. 
led in human nature; proſperity will always enjoy 
the female prerogatives, and therefore muſt be al- 
ways in danger of female ignorance, Truth is 
ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from whom it can 
ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. 


* 


3 
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*Augi d' avbour 
Av ęptol EUTNANICOU 
avapib unto HPEMAVTEL 
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rd err dp TUXELV» PINS. 
But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind! 
Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure? 
WEsT. 


HE writers of medicine and phyſiology have 
＋ traced, with great appearance of accuracy, the 
effects of time upon the human body, by marking 
the various periods of the conſtitution, and the ſe- 
veral ſtages by which animal life makes its progres 
from infancy to decrepitude. Though their obter- 
vations have not enabled them to diſcover how man- 
hood may be accelerates, cr old age retarded ; yet 
ſurely if they be conſidered only as the amuſements 
of curioſity, they are of equal importance with 
conjectures on things more remote; with catalogues 
of the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk of 
Planets. 


Ir 
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IT had been a taſk worthy of the moral philoſo- 
phers, to have conſidered, with equal care, the cli- 
macterics of the mind; to have pointed out the 
time at which every paſſion begins and ceaſes to pre- 
dominate, and noted the regular variations of de- 
fire, and the ſucceſſion of one appetite to another. 


Tu E periods of mental change are not to be ſta- 
ted with equal certainty : our bodies grow up un- 
der the care of nature, and depend fo little on our 
own management, that ſomething more than negli- 
gence. is neceſſary to diſcompoſe their ſtructure, or 
impede their vigour. But our minds are committed, 
in a great meaſure, firſt to the direction of others, 
and afterwards of ourſelves. It would be difficult 
to protract the weakneſs of infancy beyond the 
uſual time; but the mind may be very eafily hin- 
dered from its ſhare of improvement, and the bulk 
and ſtrength of manhood muſt, without the aſſiſt · 
ance of education and inſtruction, be informed only 
with the underſtanding of a child. 


YET amidſt all the diſorder and inequality which 
variety of diſcipline, example, converſation, and“ 
employment, produce in the intellectual advances of 
ditterent men, there is {till difcovered, by a vigilant 
ſpectator, ſuch a general and remote ſimilitude as 
may be expected in the ſame common nature, affect- 
ed by external circumſtances, indefinitely varied. 
We all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the {ame objects, and have our 
firſt pains and pleaſures, our firſt hopes and fears, 
our firſt averſions and deſires, from the ſame caules : 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
proſpects to our view, and accidental impulſes de- 
termine us to different paths; yet as every mind, 
however vigorous or abſtracted, is neceſſitated, in 
its preſent ſtate of union, to receive its informations, 
and execute its purpoſes, by the intervention of the 
body, the uniformity of our corporeal nature com- 


* municates 
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municates itſelf to our intellectual operations; and 
thoſe whole abilities or knowledge incline them 
moſt to deviate from the general round of life, are 
recalled from excentricity by the laws of their ex- 
iſtence. 


Ir we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, it will 
be found, that in each part of life ſome particular 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 


treaſures of knowledge are firſt opened before us, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and 
every thing, equally unknown and unexamined, 


ſeems of equal value, the power of the ſoul is prin- 
cipally exerted in a vivacious and deſultory curioſity, 
She applies, by turns, to every object, enjoys it for 
a ſhort time, and flies, with equal ardour, to another. 


She delights to catch up looſe and unconnected 


ideas, but ſtarts away from ſyſtems and complica- 
tions, which would obſtruct the rapidity of her 
tranſitions, and detain her long in thè dame pur- 
ſuit, | | 


WHEN a number of diſtin& images are collected 
by thele erratic and baſty ſurveys, the fancy is bu- 
fied in arranging them; and combines them into 
pleaſing pictures, with more reſemblance to the 


realities of life as experience advances, and new ob- 


ſervations rectify the former. While the judgment 
is yet uninformed, and unable: to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals, we are-de- 
lighted with improbable adventures, impracticable 
virtues, and inimitable characters; but in propor- 
tion as we have more opportunities of 1 
ourſelves with living nature, we are ſooner diſ- 
guſted with copies in which there appears no reſem- 


blance. We firſt diſcard abſurdity and impoſſibi- 


lity, then exact greater and greater degrees of 
probability, but at laſt become cold and inſenſible 
to the charms of talſchood, however ſpecious, and 

from 
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from the imitations of truth, which are never per- 
fect, transfer our affection to truth itſelf, 


Now commences the reign of judgment or rea- 
ſon ; we begin ro find little pleaſure but in com- 
paring arguments, ſtating propolitions, diſentangling 
perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and deducing 
conſequences. The painted vales of imagination 
are deſerted, and our intellectual activity is exerci- 
ſed in winding through the labyrinths of fallacy, 
and toiling, with firm and cautious ſteps, up the 
narrow tracks of demonſtration. Whatever may 
lull vigilance, or miſlead attention, is contemptu- 
ouſly rejected, and every diſguiſe in which error 
may be concealed, is carefully obſerved, till by de- 
grees a certain number of inconteſtable or unſuſpect- 
ed propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, and at laſt conca- 
tenated into arguments, or compacted into ſyſtems. 


Ar length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the 
mind lies at eaſe in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any deſire of new conqueſts 
or excurſions. This is the age of recollection and 
narrative; the opinions are ſettled, and the avenues 
of apprehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; 
the days that are to follow muſt paſs in the inculca- 
tion of precepts already collected, and aſſertion of 
tenets already received; nothing is henceforward ſo 


odious as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as doubt, or ſo 
dangerous as novelty. 


Ix like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate 
command of the ſucceſſive periods of life. To the 
happineſs of our firſt years nothing more ſeems ne- 
ceſlary than freedom from reſtraint : every man 
may remember, that if he was lett to himſelf, and 
indulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was 
once content without the ſuperaddition of any ac- 
tual pleaſure, The new world is itſelf a banquet, 
and till we have exhauſted the freſhneis of life, we 


1 3 have 
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have always about us ſufficient gratifications : the 
ſunſhine quickens us to play, and the ſhade invites 
us to ſleep. | 


Bur we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative 
felicity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes and appetites 
to more powerful delights, as the taſte of him, who 
has ſatisfied his hunger, muſt be excited by artificial 
ſtimulations. The ſimplicity of natural amuſement 
is now paſt, and art and contrivance muſt improve 
our pleaſures; but in time art, like nature, is ex- 
hauſted, and the ſenſes can no longer ſupply the 
_ cravings of the intellect. 


Tux attention is then transferred from pleaſure 
to intereſt, in which pleaſure is perhaps included, 
though diffuſed to a wider extent, and protracted 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances. be- 
fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in 
the ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, 
however variouſly denominated, every man at ſome 
time or other aſpires; power, which all wiſh to ob- 
tain within their circle of action; and fame, which 
no man, however high or mean, however wiſe or 
ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now prudence 
and foreſight exert their influence: no hour is de- 
voted wholly to any preſent enjoyment, no act or 
purpoſe terminates in itſelf, but every motion is re- 
ferred to ſome diſtant end; the accompliſhment of 
one defign begins another, and the ultimate with is 
always puthed off to its former diſtance, 


Ar length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour and 
alacrity begin to forſake him, by degrees contracts 
his deſigns, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
ſuits, and extends no longer his regard to any other 
honour than the reputation of wealth, or any other 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally the 
laſt paſſion of thoſe lives of which the firit 4 has 

| | 3 cen 
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been ſquandered in pleaſure, and the ſcond devoted 
to ambition, He that finks under the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder buſi- 
neſs of ſaving it. 


I Have, in this view of life, confidered men 
as actuated only by natural defires, and yielding 
to their own inclinations, without regard to ſuperior 
principles, by which the force of external agenis may 
be counteracted, and the temporary prevalence of 
paſſions reſtrained. Nature will indecd always ope- 
rate, human defires will be always ranging; but 
theſe motions, though very powerful, are not reſiſt- 
leſs; nature may be regulated, and defires govern- 
ed; and to contend with the predominance of 
ſucceflive paſſions, to be endangered firit by one 
affection, and then by another, is the condition 
upon which we are to paſs our time, the time of our 
preparation for that ſtate which ſhall put an end to 
experiment, to diſappointment, and to change. 


36 


NUMB. 152. SATURDAY, Auguſt 31. 1751. 


Triſtia ma ſtum 


Vultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum. Hog. 


Diſaſtrous words can beſt diſaſter ſhow; 
In angry phraſe the angry paſſions glow. ELpnin. 


« T was the wiſdom,” ſays Seneca, “of ancient 
6 times, to conſider what is moſt uſeful as moſt 
66 illuſtrious.” If this rule be applied to works of 
genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies of compciition deſerves 
more to be cultivated than the epiſtolary ſtile, fince 
none is of more various or trequent uſe, through 
the whole ſubordination of human life. 


IT has yet happened that among the numerous 
Writers which our nation has produced, equal per- 


haps 
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haps always in force and genius, and of late in ele- 
gance and accuracy, to thoſe of any other country, 
very few have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the publication of letters, except ſuch as were 
written in the diſcharge of public truſts, and during 
the tranſaction of great affairs; which, though 
they afford precedents to the miniſter, and memo- 
rials to the hiſtorian, are of no ule as examples of 
the familiar ſtile, or models of private correſpond- 
ENCE, - 


Ir it be enquired by foreigners, how this defici- 
ency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themſelves, with ſo little danger, in 
ſpeaking and writing, may we not, without either 
bigotry or arrogance, inform them, that it muſt be 
imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due 
ſenſe of the dignity of the public? We do not think 
it reaſonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that the 
employments of the buſy, or the amuſements of the 
gay, ſhould give way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of abſence, expreſſions of fond- 
neſs, or declarations of fidelity. 


AsLIC ET peruſal of the innumerable letters 
by which the wits of France have ſignalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need not be 
diſcouraged from the like attempts by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of inability; for ſurely it is not very difficult 
to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to magnify fami- 
liar incidents, repeat adulatory profeſſions, accu- 
mulate ſervile hyperboles, and produce all that can 
be found in the deſpicable remains of Voiture and 
Scarron. 8 


Tur as much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs 
conſiderable only by their frequent occurrence, and 
much of the pleature which our condition allows, 
muſt be produced by giving elegance to trifles, it is 
| : neceſſary 
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neceſſary to learn how to become little without be- 
coming mean, to maintain the neceffary intercourſe 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by 
agreeable appearances, It had therefore been of 
advantage, it ſuch of our writers as have excelled in 
the art ot decorating inſignificance, had ſupplied us 
with a few fallies of innocent gaiety, effutions of 
honeſt tenderneſs, or exclamations of unimportant 
hurry. 


PRECEPT has generally been poſteriorto perform- 
ance. The art of compoling works of genius has 
never been taught but by the example of thoſe who 
performed it by natural vigour of imagination, and 
rectitude of judgment. As we have few letters, 
we have likewiſe few criticiims upon the epiſtolary 
ſtile. The obſervations with which Walſh has in- 
troduced his pages of inanity, are ſuch as give him 
little claim to the rank aſſigned him by Dryden 
among the critics. Letters, ſays he, are intended 
as reſemblances of converſation, and the chief excellen- 
cies of converſation are good humour and good breeding» 
This remark, equally valuable for its novelty and 
propriety, he dilates and enforces with an appear» 
ance of complete acquieſcence in his own diſcovery. 


No man was ever in doubt about the moral qua- 
lities of a letter. It has been always known, that 
he who endeavours to pleaſe, muſt appear pleaſed; 
and he who would not provoke rudeneſs, muſt not 
practiſe it. But the queſtion among thoſe who 
eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary performance is, how 
gaiety or civility may be properly expreſſed; as 
among the critics in hiſtory, it is not conteſted 
whether truth ought to be preſerved, but by what 
mode of diction it is beſt adorned. | 


As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all ſtates 


of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to ſettled 
rules, or deſcribed by any fingle characteriſtic; and 
| we 
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we may ſafely diſentangle our minds from critical 
embarraſſments, by determining that a letter has 
no peculiarity but its form, and that nothing is to 
be retuled admiſſion which would be proper in any 
other method of treating the fame ſubject. The 
qualities of the epiſtolary ſtile moſt frequently re- 
quired, are eaſe and ſimplicity, an even flow of un- 
laboured diction, and an artleſs arrangement of ob- 
vious ſentiments. But theſe directions are no 
ſooner applied to uſe, than their ſcantineſs and im- 
perfection become evident. Letters are written to 
the preat and to the mean, to the learned and the 
igrforant, at reſt and in diſtreſs, in {port and in 
paſſion. Nothing can be more improper than eaſe 
and laxity of expreſſion, when the importance of 
the ſubject impreſſes ſolicitude, or the dignity of the 
perſon cxacts revercnce. 


Tarar letters ſhould be written with ſtrict con- 
formity to nature, is true, becauſe nothing but con- 
formity to nature can make any compoſition beau- 
titul or juſt. But it is natural to depart from fami- 
liarity of language upon occaſions not familiar, 
Whatever elevates the ſentiments, will conſequently 
raiſe the expreſſion ; whatever fills us with hope or 
terror, will produce ſome perturbation of images, 
and ſome figurative diſtortions of phraſe, Where- 
ever we are ſtudious to pleaſe, we are afraid of 
truſting our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to recom- 
mend our opinion by ſtudied ornaments, accuracy 
of method, and elegance of ſtile, 


Ir the perſonages of the comic ſcene be allowed 
by Horace to raiſe their language in the tranſports 
of anger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the 
epiſtolary writer may likewiſe without cenſure com- 
ply with the varietics of his matter. If great events 
are to be related, he may, with all the ſolemnity 
of an hiſtorian, deduce them from their cauſes, 
connect them with their concomitants, and trace 

them 
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them to their conſequences, If a diſputed poſition 
is to be eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle to be in- 
veſtigated, he may detail his reaſonings with all the 
nicety of ſyllogiſtic method. If a menace is to be 
averted, or a benefit implored, he may, without any 
violation of the edicts of criticiſm, call every power 
of rhetoric to his affiſtance, and try every inlet at 
which love or pity enters the heart. 


LETTERS that have no other end than the enter- 
tainment of the correſpondent, are more properly re- 
ulated by critical precepts, becauſe the matter and 
ſtile are equally arbitrary, and rules are more ne- 
ceſſary, as there is a larger power of choice, In let- 
ters of this kind, ſome conceive art graceful, and 
others think negligence amiable; ſome model them 
by the ſonnet, and will allow them no means ot de- 
lighting but the ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluence; o- 
thers adjuſt them by the epigram, and expect 
pointed ſentences, and forcible periods. The one 
party conſiders exemption from faults as the height 
of excellence, the other looks upon neglect of ex- 
cellence as the moſt diſguſting fault; one avoids 
cenſure, the other aſpires to praiſe; one is always 
in danger of inſipidity, the other continually on the 
brink of affectation. 


WurN the ſubject has no intrinſic dignity, it muſt 
neceſſarily owe its attractions to artificial embelliſh- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the 
art of writing can ſupply. He that, like Pliny, 
ſends his friend a portion for his daughter, will, 
without Pliny's eloquence or addreſs, find means of 
exciting gratitude, and ſecuring acceptance; but 
he that has no preſent to make but a garland, a rib- 
bon, or tom- petty curioſity, muſt endeavour to re- 
commend u by his manner of giving it. 


Tae purpoſe for which letters are written, when 
no intelligence is communicated, or bufincts tranſ- 
acted, 
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acted, is to preſerve in the minds of the abſent e.. 
ther love or eſteem : to excite love, we muſt impart 
pleaſure; and to raiſe eſteem, we muſt diſcover abili. 
ties. Pleaſure will generally be given, as abilities 
are diſplayed by ſcenes of imagery, points of con- 
ceit, unexpected ſallies, and artful compliments, 
Trifles always require exuberance of ornament); 
the building which has no ſtrength can be valued 
only for the grace of its decorations. 'The pebble 
muſt be poliſhed with care, which hopes to be 
valued as a diamond; and words ought ſurely t9 
be laboured when they are intended to ſtand for 
things. 
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Nous. 153. TuEsDaY, September 3. 1751. 


Turba Remi ſequitur ſortunam, ut ſemper, et odit 
Damnatos. JUvENAL, 


The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
Wealth itill finds followers, and misfortune foes. 


To the R AMBLER. 


8IR, | 
A” HERE are occaſions on which all apology 
is rudeneſs. He that has an unwelcome meſ- 
ſage to deliver, may give ſome proof of tenderneſs 
and delicacy, by a ceremonial introduction and gra- 
dual diſcovery, becauſe the mind upon which the 
weight of ſorrow is to fall, gains time for the col- 
lection of its powers; but nothing is more abſurd 
than to delay the communication of pleaſure, to 
torment curioſity by impatience, and to delude hope 
by anticipation. 


I sHALL therefore forbear the arts by which cor- 


reſpondents generally ſecure admiſſian; for I have 


too long remarked the power of vanity, to doubt 
that 
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that I ſhall be read by you with a diſpoſition to ap- 


prove, when I declare that my narrative has no 
other tendency than to illuſtrate and corroborate 
your own obſervations. 


I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, whoſe pa- 
trimony had been waſted by a long ſucceſſion of 
ſquanderers, till he was unable to ſupport any of his 
children, except his heir, in the hereditary dignity 
of idlenefs. Being therefore obliged to employ that 
pert of life in ſtudy, which my progenitors had de- 
voted to the hawk and hound, I was, in my eigh- 
teenth year diſpatched to the univerſity, without 
any rural honours. I had never killed a ſingle 
woodcock, nor partaken one triumph over a con- 
quered fox. 


AT the univerſity I continued to enlarge my ac- 
quititions with little envy of the noiſy happineſs 
which my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy; 
and having obtained my degree, retired to conſider 
at leiſure, to what profeſſion I ſhould confine that 
application which had hitherto been diflipated in 
general knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice 
which cuſtom and honour forbid to be retracted, is 
certainly reaſonable z yet to let looſe the attention 
equally to the advantages and inconveniencies of 
every employment, is not without danger; new mo- 
tives are every moment operating on every fide z 
and mechanics have long ago diſcovered, that con- 
trariety of equal attractions is equivalent to reſt. 


WHILE I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate friend 
of my father, arrived from the Indies with a large 
fortune, . which he had ſo much haraſſed himſelf in 
obtaining, that ſickneſs and infirmity left him no 
other detire than to die in his native country, His 
wealth cafily procured him an invitation to paſs his 
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life with us; and being incapable of any amuſement 
but converſation, he neceflarily became familiarized 
to me, whom he. found ſtudious and domeſtic, 
Pleaſed with an opportunity of imparting my know- 
ledge, and cager of any intelligence that might in- 
creaſe it, I delighted his curioſity with hiſtorical 
narratives, and explications of nature, and gratified 
his vanity by enquirics after the products of diſtant 
countries, and the cuſtoms of their inhabitants. 


My brother ſaw how much I advancedinthefavour 
of our gueſt, who being without heirs, was natural! 
expected to enrich the family of his friend, but nei- 


ther attempted to alienate me, nor to ingratiate him 


ſelf. He was indeed little qualified to ſolicit the af. 


fection of a traveller; for the remiſſneſs of his edu- 


cation had left him without any rule of action but 
his preſent humour. Hs often forſook the old gen- 


tleman, in the midſt ot an adventure, becauſe the 


horn founded in the court- yard; aud would have loſt 

an opportunity, not only of Knowing the hiſtory, 
but ſharing the wealth ot the Mogul, for the trial 
of a new — or the fight of a horſe- race. 


IT was therefore not long before our new friend 
declared his intention of bequeathing to me the pro- 
fits of his commerce, as the only man in the fami- 


ly by whom he could expect them to be rationally en- 
joyed. This diſtinction drew upon me the envy, not 


only of my br. ther, but my father. As no man is 


willing to bclicve that he ſuflers by his own fault, 


they imputed the preference which I had obtained 
to adulatory compliances or malignant calumnies. 


Jo no pur pole did 1 call upon my patron to atteſt + 
my innocence, for who will believe what he wiſhes 
to be falſe? In the heat of dilappointment, they 


forced their inmate, by repeated intults, to depart 
from the houſe; and 1 was ſoon, by the lame treat- 
ment, obliged to follow him. 


He 
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He choſe his reſidence in the confines of London, 
where reſt, tranquillity, and medicine, reſtored him 
to part of the health which he had loſt. I pleaſed 
myſelf with perceiving that I was not likely to ob- 
tain an immediate poſſeſſion of wealth which no la- 
bour of mine had contributed to acquire; and that 
he who had thus diſtinguiſhed me, might hope to 
end his life without a total fruſtration of thoſe bleſſ- 
ings, which, whatever be their real value, he had 
ſought with ſo much diligence, and purchaſed with 
ſo many viciſſitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reaſon to repine at his re- 
covery ; for he was willing to accuſtom me early to 
the uſe of money, and ſet apart for my expences 
ſuch a revenue as I had ſcarcely dared to image. L 
can yet congratulate myſelf, that fortune has ſeen 
her golden cup once taſted without inebriation. 
Neither my modeſty nor prudence were overwhelm- 
ed by affluence ; my elevation was without inſo- 
lence, and my expence without profuſion. Em- 
ploying the influence which money always confers, 
to the improvement of my underſtanding, I mingled 
in parties of gaiety, and in conferences of learning; 
appeared in every place where inſtruction was to be 
found; and imagined, that by ranging through all 
the diverſities of life, I had acquainted myſelf fully 
with human nature, and learned all that was to be 
known of the ways of men. 


IT happened, however, that I ſoon diſcovered 
how much was wanting to the completion of my 
knowledge, and found that, according to Seneca's 
remark, I had hitherto ſeen the world but on one 
ſide. My patron's confidence in his increaſe of 
{trength tempted him to careleſſneſs and irregularity; 
he caught a fever by riding in the rain, of which he 
died delirious on the third day. I buried him with- 
out any of the heir's affected grief, or ſecret exulta- 
tion; then preparing to take a legal poſſcſſion of 
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his fortune, opened his cloſet, where I found a will, 
made at his firſt arrival, by which my father was 
appointed the chief inheritor, and nothing was left 
me but a legacy ſufficient to ſupport me in the pro- 
ſecution of my ſtudies. | 


I 14D not yet found ſuch charms in proſperity as 
to continue it by any acts of forgery or injuſtice, and 
made haſte to inform my father of the riches which 
had been given him, not by the preference of kind- 
neſs, but by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. Ihe hungry family flew like vultures on 
their prey, and ſoon made my diſappointment pu- 
blic by the tumult of their claims, and the ſplendor 
of their ſorrow. 


IT was now my part to conſider how I ſhould re- 
pair the diſappointment. I could not but triumph 
in my long liſt of friends, which compriſed almoſt 
every name that power or knowledge entitled to 
eminence, and in the proſpect of the innumerable 
roads to honour and preferment, which J had laid 
open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riches. 
I believed nothing neceſſary but that I ſhould con- 
tinue that acquaintance to which I had been fo rea- 
dily admitted, and which had hitherto been culti- 
vated on both ſides with equal ardour. 


Ful of theſe expectations, I one morning or- 
dered a chair, with an intention to make my uſual 
circle of morning- viſits. Where I firſt ſtopped, I 


law two footmen lolling at the door, who told me, 


w*.thout any change of poſture, or collection of coun- 
tenance, that their maſter was at home, and ſuffered 
me to open the inner door without aſſiſtance. 1 
found my friend ſtanding, and as I was tattling with 
my former freedom, was formally intreated to fit 
cown, but did not ſtay to be favoured with any 
further condeſcenſions. 


Mr 
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My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
ſtateſman, who reccived me with an embrace of ten- 
derneſs, that he might, with more decency, publiſh 
my change of fortune, to the ſycophants about him, 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, 
he turned to a wealthy ſtockjobber, and left me ex- 
poſed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had lately courted 
my notice, and ſolicited my intereſt. 


I As then fet down at the door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, adviſed me, with great ſolemni- 
ty, to think of ſome ſettled proviſion for life. I left 
him, and hurried away to an old friend, who pro- 
felled himſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſſions from 
proſperity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
lee me when he was more at leiſure. 


Ar fixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in the 
firſt week after my appearance in a mourning dreſs, 
1 was denied admiſſion at forty- ſix; was ſuffered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer room till butineſs was 
diſpatched; at four was entertained with a few que- 
ſtions about the weather; at one heard the footmen 
rated for bringing my name; and at two was in- 
formed, in the flow of caſual converlation, how 
much a man of rank degrades himſelf by mean 
company. | 


My curioſity now led me to try what reception I 
ſhould find among the ladies; but I found that my 
patron had carried all my powers of pleaſing to the 
grave, I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, 
and not perceiving any languor in my imagination, 
I cilayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto 
broken out involuntarily, before my ſentences were 
finiſhed, My remarks were now heard with a ſteady 
countenance, and if a girl happened to give way to 
habitual merriment, her forwardneſs was repreſſed 
with a frown by her mother or her aunt. 
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WHERE-EVER I come, I ſcatter infirmity and dif. 
eaſe; every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too 
weary to walk; all whom] intreat to ſing, are trou- 
bled with colds ; if I propoſe cards, they are aflict. 
ed with the head-ach; if I invite them to the gar- 
dens, they cannot bear a crowd. | 


ALL this might be endured; but there is a claſs 
of mortals who think my underſtanding impaired 
with my fortune, exalt themſelves to the dignity of 
advice, and whenever we happen to meet, preſume 
to preſcribe my conduct, regulate my economy, 
and direct my purſuits. Another race, equally im- 
pertinent, and equally deſpicable, are every mo- 
ment recommending to me an attention to my in- 
tereſt, and think themfelves intitled, by their ſupe- 


rior prudence, to reproach me, if I ſpeak. or move 


without regard to profit. 


Such, Mr Rambler, is the power of wealth, that 
it commands the car of greatneſs, and the eye of 
beauty ; gives ſpirit to the dull, and authority to the 
timorous; and leaves him from whom it departs, 
without virtue, and without underſtanding, the 


ſport of caprice, the ſcoff of inſolence, the flave of 


meanneſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 
| T am, &c. 
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ibi res antigue laudis et artis | 
Aggredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fonter. VIRGIL. 
For thee my tuneful accents will 1 raiſe, 

And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring. 

| Fr | DRYDEN» 


HE direction of Ariſtotle to thoſe that ſtudy 

politics, is, firſt to examine and underſtand 
what has been written by the ancients upon govern- 
| | ment; 
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ment; then to caſt their eyes round upon the world, 
and conſider by what cauſes the proſperity of com- 
munities is viſibly influenced, and why ſome are 
worſe, and others better adminiſtered. 


Tre fame method muſt be purſued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The firſt taſk is to {earch books, the next 
to contemplate nature. He muſt firſt poſſeſs him- 
felf of the intellectual treaſures which the diligence 
of former ages has accumulated, and then endea» 
vour to increaſe them by his own collections. 

Tax mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, is 
impatience of ſtudy, contempt of the great maſters 
of ancient wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to rely wholly 
upon unafliſted genius, and natural ſagacity. The 
wits of theſe happy days have diſcovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborivus an- 
ceſtors durſt never attempt; they cut the knots of 
ſophiſtry, which it was formerly the bufineis of years 
to untie, ſolve difficulties by ſudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long procefles of ar- 
gument by immediate intuition. 


Men who have flattered themſelves into: this opi- 
nion of their own abilitics, look down on all who 
waſte their lives over books, as a race of inferior 
beings, condemned by nature to perpetual pupillage, 
and fruitleſsly endeavouring tc remedy their barren- 
neſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuccour their feeble- 
neſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. They preſume, that 
none would be more induſtrious than they, if they 
were not more ſenſible of deficiencies; and readily 
conclude, that he who places no confidence in his 
own powers, owes his modeſty only to his weakneſs, 


IT is however certain, . that no eſtimate is more 
in danger of erroneous calculations than thoſe by 
which 
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which a man computes the force of his own genius, 
It generally happens at our entrance into the world, 
that by the natural attraction of fimilitude, we aſſo- 
ciate with men like ourſelves young, ſprightly, and 
ignorant, and rate our accompliſhments by compa- 


riſon with theirs; when we have once obtained an 


acknowledged ſuperiority over our acquaintances, 
imagination and deſire eaſily extend it over the reſt 
of mankind, and if no accident forces us into new 
emulations, we grow old, and die in admiration of 
ourſelves, 


VaniTyY, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily 
liſtens to the voice of idleneſs, and ſooths the flum- 
ber of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
greatneſs, A man elated by confidence in his na- 
tural vigour of fancy, and ſagacity of conjecture, 
foon concludes, that he already poſſeſſes whatever 
toil and enquiry can confer. He then liſtens with 
eagerneſs to the wild objections which folly has rai- 
ſed againſt the common means of improvement; 
talks of the dark chaos of indigeſted knowledge; 
deſcribes the miſchicvous effects of heterogeneous 
ſciences fermenting in the mind; relates the blun- 
ders of lettered ignorance; expatiates on the heroic 
merit of thoſe who deviate from preſcription, or 
ſhake off authority; and gives vent te the infla- 
tions of his heart, by declaring, that he owes nothing 
to pedants and univerſities. 


ALL theſe pretenfions, however confident, are 
very often vain. The laurels which ſuperficial acute- 
neſs gains in triumphs over ignorance, untupported 
by vivacity, are obſerved by Locke to be loſt when- 
ever real learning and rational diligence appear a-— 
gainſt her; the ſallies of gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by 
calm confidence, and the artifices ot tubtlety are rea- 
dily detected by thoſe who having carefully ſtudied 
the queſtion, are not eaſily contounded or ſurpriſed. 

BUT 
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Bur though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor himſelf, and was really 
born with a genius ſurpaſſing the ordinary abilities 
of mankind; yet ſurely ſuch gifts of providence 
may be more properly urged as incitements to la- 
bour, than encouragements to negligence. He that 
neglects the culture of ground naturally fertile, is 
more ſhamefully culpable than he whoſe field would 
ſcarcely recompente his huſbandry. | 


Cickko remarks, that not to know what has 
been tranſacted in former times, is to continue al- 
ways a child. If no uſe is made of the labours of 
paſt ages, the world muſt remain always in the in- 
fancy of knowledge. The diſcoveries of every man 
muſt terminate in his own advantage, and the ſtu- 
dies of every age be employed on queſtions which 
the paſt generation had diſcuffed and determined. 
We may, with as little reproach, borrow ſcience 
as manufactures from our anceſtors; and it is as 
rational to live in caves till our own hands have 
erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of archt- 
tecture, which our underſtandings will not ſupply. 


To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind, it is far eaſier 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arithme- 
tic and geometry may be comprehended by a clofe 
attention in a few days; yet who can flatter him- 
ſelf that the ſtudy of a long life, would have enabled 
him to diſcover them, when he ſees them yet un- 
known to fo many nations, whom he cannot ſup- 
pole leſs liberally endowed with natural reaſon, than 
the Grecians or Egyptians ? 


Every ſciencewas thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
ſtudents, and the gradual diſcoveries of one age im- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected tlaſhes 
of inſtruction were ſtruck out by the tortuitous colli- 
lion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concurs 
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rence of ideas, in which the philoſopher, to whom 
they happened, had no other merit than that of 
knowing their value, and tranſmitting unclouded to 
poſterity that light which had been kindled by cauſes 
out of his power. 'The happineſs of theſe caſual il. 
luminations no man can promiſe to himſelf, becauſe 
no endeavours can procure them; and therefore, 


whatever be our abilities or application, we muſt ſub- 


mit to learn from others what perhaps would have 
lain hid for ever from human penetration, had not 
ſome remote enquiry brought it to view; as trea- 
ſures are thrown up by the plowman and the digger, 
in the rude exerciſe of their common occupations. 


THE man whoſe genius qualifies him for great 
undertakings, muſt at leaſt be content to learn from 
books the preſent ſtate of human knowledge; that 
he may not aſcribe to himſelf the invention of arts 
generally known; weary his attention with experi- 
ments of which the event has been long regiſtered; 
and waſte, in attempts which have already ſucceeded 
or miſcarried, that time which might have been 
ſpent with uſefulneſs and honour upon new 
undertakings. | 


Bor though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, it is 
not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence. He 
that wiſhes to be counted among the benefactors of 
poſterity, muſt add, by his own toil, to the acquiſitions 
of his anceſtors, and ſecure his memory from ne- 
glect by ſome valuable improvement. This can only 
be effected by looking out upon the waſtes of the in- 
tellectual world, and extending the power of learn- 
ing over regions yet undiſciplined and barbarous z 
or by ſurveying more exactly her ancient dominions, 
and driving ignorance from the fortreſſes and retreats 
where ſhe ſculks undetected and undiſturbed. Every 
ſcience has its difficulties, which yet call for ſolution, 
before we attempt new ſyſtems of knowledge; as 
every country has its foreſts and marſhes, which it 
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would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, before diſtant 


colonies are projected as a neceſſary diſcharge of 
the exuberance of inhabitants. 


No man ever yet became great by imitation, 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind, muſt 
have invention in the deſign or the execution; either 
the effect muſt itſelf be new, or the means'by which 
it is produced; either truths hitherto unknown muſt 
be diſcovered, or thoſe which are already known en- 
forced by ſtronger evidence, facilitated by clearer 
method, or clucidated by brighter illuſtrations. 


Fa u cannot ſpread wide, or endure long, that 
is not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
which hopes to reſiſt the blaſt of malignity, and 
ſtand firm againſt the attacks of time, muſt contain 
in itſelf ſome original principle of growth. The re- 
putation which ariſes from the detail or tranſpoſi- 
tion of borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread for a 
while, like ivy on the rind of antiquity, but will be 
torn away by accident or contempt, and ſuffered to 
rot unheeded on the ground. 


— — 
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— Steriles tranſmiſimus annos, 
Hæc evi mihi prima dies, hac limina vite, STATIVS. 


— Our barren years are palt ; | 
Be this of lite the firſt, of ſlotli the laſt, EIPHIX. 


O weakneſs of the human mind has more fre. 

. quently incurred animadverſion, than the ne- 
gligence with which men overlook their own faults, 
however flagrant, and the caſineſs with which they 
pardon them, however frequently repeated, 
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Ir ſeems generally believed, that, as the eye can- 
not ſce itſelf, the mind has no faculties by which it 
can contemplate its own ſtate, and that therefore 
we have not means of becoming acquainted with our 
real characters; an opinion which, like innume- 
rable other poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf in- 
clined to admit upon very little evidence, becauſe it 
affords a ready ſolution of many difficulties. It will 
explain why the greateſt abilities frequently fail to 
promote the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs them; 
why thoſe who can diſtinguiſh, with the utmoſt nice- 
ty, the boundaries of vice and virtue, ſuffer them to 
be confounded in their own conduct; why the active 
and vigilant reſign their affairs implicitly to the ma- 
nagement of others; and why the cautious and fear- 
ful make hourly approaches towards ruin, without 
one ſigh of ſolicitude, or ſtruggle for eſcape. 


WHEN a poſition teems thus with commodious 
conſcquences, who can, without regret, confeſs it to be 
falſe? Met it is certain that declaimers have indulged 
a diſpoſition to deſcribe the dominion of the paſſions, 
as extended beyond the limits that nature aſſigned. 
Self. love is often rather arrogant than blind; it does 
not hide our faults from ourſelves, but perſuades us 
that they eſcape the notice of others, and diſpoſes 
us to reſent cenſures, leſt we ſhould confeſs them to 
be juſt. We are ſecretly conſcious of defects and 
vices which we hope to conceal from the public 
eye, and pleaſe ourſelves with innumerable impo- 
ſtures, by which, in reality, no body is deceived. 


Ix proof of the dimneſs of our internal fight, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly con- 
cerning his own character, it is common to urge the 
ſucceis of the moſt abſurd and incredible flattery, and 
the eſentment always raiſed by advice, however 
ſoft, benevolent, and reaſonable. But flattery, if its 
operation be nearly examined, will be found to owe 
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its acceptance, not to our ignorance, but knowledge 
of our failures; and to delight us, rather as it conſoles 
our wants, than diſplays our pofi-flions. He that 
{hall ſolicit the favour of his patron, by praiſing him 
for qualities which he can find in himſelf, will be 
defeated by the more daring panegyriſt, who en- 
riches him with adſcititious excellence. Juſt praiſe 
is only a debt, but flattery is a preſent. The ac» 
knowledgment of thoſe virtues on which conſcience 
congratulates us, is a tribute that we can at any 
time exact with confidence, but the celebration of 
thoſe which we only feign, or deſire without any 
vigorous endeavours to attain them, is received as a 
confeflion of ſovereignty over regions never con- 
quered, as a favourable deciſion of diſputable 
claims, and is more welcome as it is more gratuitous. 


Apvick is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which hid eſcaped our notice, but becauſe j ſhows 
us, that we are known to others as well as to our- 
ſclves ; and the officious monitor is periecuted with 
hitred, not becauſe his acculition is falſe, but 
becauſe he aſſumes that ſuperiority which we are 
not willing to grant him, and has dared to detect 
what we deſired to conceal. 


Fon this reaſon advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If thoſe who follow the call of their deſires, without 
enquiry whither they are going, had deviated igno- 
rantly from the paths of wiſdom, and were ruſhing 
upon dangers unforeſeen, they would readily liſten 
to information that recals them from their errors, 
and catch the firſt alarm by which deſtruction or 
infamy is denounced. Few that wander in the wrong 
way miſtake it for the right; they only find it more 
{mooth and flowery, and indulge their own choice 
rather than approve it: therefore f-w are perſuaded 
to quit it by admonition or reproof, ſince it impreſſes 
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no new conviction, nor confers any powers of ac- 
tion or reſiſtance. He that is gravely informed how 
ſoon profuſion will annihilate his fortune, hears 
with little advantage what he knew before, and 
catches at the next occaſion of expence, becauſe 
advice has no force to ſuppreſs his vanity. He that 
is told how certainly intemperance will hurry him 
to the grave, runs with his uſual ſpeed to a new 
courſe of luxury, becauſe his reaſon is not invigo- 
rated, nor his appetite weakened. 


Tux miſchief of flattery is, not that it perſuades 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it ſup- 
preſſes the influence of honeſt ambition, by raiſing 
an opinion that honour may be gained without the 
toil of merit; and the benefit of advice ariſes com- 
monly, not from any new light imparted to the 
mind, but from the diſcovery which it affords of 
the public ſuffrages. He that could withſtand con- 
ſcience, is trighted at infamy, and ſhame prevails 
when reaſon was defeated. 


As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
perſpicacity cannot diſcover, there is, perhaps, no 
man, however hardened by impudence, or diffipa- 
ted by levity, theltered by hypocrity, or blaſted by 
diſgrace, who does not intend ſometime to review 
his conduct, and to regulate the. remainder of 
his life by the laws of virtue. New temptations 
indeed attack him, new invitations are offered by 

leaſure and intereit, and the hour of reformation 


is always delayed; every delay gives vice another 


opportunity of fortifying itſelf by habit; and the 
change of manners, though ſincerely intended, and 
rationally planned, is reterred to the time when 
ſome craving paſſion ſhall be fully gratificd, or tome 
powerful alluremeat ceaſe its importunity. 
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Tr vs procraſtination is accumulated on procra- 
ſtination, and one impediment ſucceeds another, 
till age ſhatters our reſolution, or death intercepts 
the project of amendment. Such is often the end 
of ſalutary purpoſes, after they have long delighted 
the imagination, and appeaſed that diſquiet which 
every mind feels from known miſconduct, when the 
attention is not diverted by buſineſs or by pleaſure. 


NoTHING ſurely can be more unworthy of a rea- 
ſonable nature, than to continue in a ſtate fo op- 
polite to real happineſs, as that all the peace of 
ſolitude, and felicity of meditation, muſt ariſe from 
reſolutions of forſaking it. Yet the world will of- 
ten afford examples of men, who paſs months and 
years in a continual war with their own convictions, 
and are daily dragged by habit, or betrayed by paſ-_ 
fion, into practices, which they cloſed and opened. 
their eyes with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes which, 
though ſettled on conviction, the- firſt impulſe of 
momentary deſire totally overthrows, | 


Tre influence of cuſtom is indeed ſuch, that to 
conquer it will require the utmoſt efforts of fortitude * 
and virtue; nor can I think any man more worthy 
of veneration and renown, than thoſe who have 
burſt the ſhackles of habitual vice. This victory 
however has different degrees of glory as of difficul- 
ty; it is more heroic as the objects of guilty gratifi- 
cation are more familiar, and the recurrence of ſo- 
licitation more frequent. He that, from experience 
of the folly of ambition, reſigns his offices, may ſet 
himſelf free at once from temptation to ſquander his 
life in courts, becauſe he cannot regain his former 
ſtation. He who is enſlaved by an amorous paſſion, 
may quit his tyrant in diſguſt; and abſence will, 
without the help of reaſon, overcome by degrees the 
defire of returning. But thoſe appetites, to which 
every place affords their proper object, and which 
require no preparatory meaſures, or gradual advan- 
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ces, are more tenaciouſly adheſive; the wiſh is ſo 
near the enjoyment, that compliance often precedes 
conſideration, and before the powers of reaſon can 
be ſummoned, the time for employing them is paſt. 


INDOLENCE is therefore one of the vices from 
which thoſe whom it once intects are ſeldom re- 
formed. Every other ſpecics of luxury operates 
upon {ome appetite that is quickly ſatiated, and re- 
quires ſome concurrence ot art or accident which 
every place will not ſupply ; but the deſire of caſe 
acts equally at ail hours; and the longer it is indul- 
ged, is the more increaſcd. To do nothing is in 
every man's power; We Can never want an oppor- 
tunity of omitting duties. Ihe lapſe to indolence 
is loft and imperceptible, becauſe it is only a mere 
ceffation of activity; but the return to diligence is 
difficult, becauſe it implies a change trom reſt to 
n from privation to reality. 


Dell deſcenſus avernt : 
N: @es atque dies patet atris janua ditis : 
Sed revocare gradum, ſupera/que evadere ad aurar, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. 
The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way; 
But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, 
In this, the tatk and mighty labour lies. DRVYD. 


Ox this vice, as of all others, every man who in- 
dulges it is conſcious; we all know our own ſtate, 
if we could be induced to confider it; and it might 
perhaps be uſeful to the conqueſt of all theſe en- 


{narers of the mind, if at certain ſtated days life 


was reviewed. Many things neccflary are omitted, 
becauſe we vainly imagine that they may be always 
performed ; and what cannot be done without pain, 
will for ever be delayed, it the time of doing it be 
left unſettled. No corruption is great but by long 
negligence, which can ſcarcely prevail in a mind 
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regularly and frequently awakened by periodical re- 
morſe. He that thus breaks his life into parts, will 
find in himſelf a deſire to diſtinguiſh every ſtage of 
his exiſtence by ſome improvement, and delight 
himſelf with the approach of the day of recollection, 
as of the time which is to begin a new ſeries of vir- 
tue and felicity. 


— 


NuMs. 156. SATURDAY, September 14. 1751. 


Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. Juv. 


For wiſdom ever echoes nature's voice. 


E ERY government, ſay the politicians, is 
perpetually degenerating towards corruption, 
from which it muſt be reſcued at certain periods by 
the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, and the re- 
eſtabliſhment of its original conſtitution. Ever 
animal body, according to the methodic phyſicians, 
is, by the predominance of ſome exuberant quality, 
continually declining towards diſeaſe and death, 
which muſt be obviated by a ſeaſonable reduction 
of the peccant humour to the juſt equipoiſe which 
health requires. 


Ix the ſame manner, the ſtudies of mankind, all, 
at leaſt, which, not being ſubject to rigorous demon- 
ſtration, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, 
are perpetually tending to error and confuſion. Of 
the great principles of truth which the firſt ſpecula- 
tiſts diſcovered, the ſimplicity is embarraſſed by am- 
bitious additions, or the evidence obſcured by inac- 
curate argumentation z and as they deſcend from 
oe ſucceſſion of writers to another, like light tranf- 
mitted from room to room, they loſe their ſtrength 
and ſplendor, and fade at laſt in total evaneſcence. 
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THe ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be ſome- 
times reviewed, complications analyſed into prin- 


ciples, and knowledge diſentangled from opinion. 
It is not always poſſible, without a cloſe inſpection, 
to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots of conſequential rea- 
ſoning, which grow out of ſome radical poſtulate, 
from the branches which art has engrafted on it. 
The accidental preſcriptions of authority, when 
time has procured them veneration, are often con- 


founded with the laws of nature, and thoſe rules 


are ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, of which the firſt 
riſe cannot be diſcovered. 


CRITICIsu has ſometimes permitted fancy to 
dictate the laws by which fancy ought to be reſtrain- 
ed, and fallacy to perplex the principles by which 
fallacy is to be detected; her ſuperintendance of 
others has betrayed her to negligence of herſelf; 
and, like the ancient Scythians, by extending her 
conqueſts over diſtant regions, ſhe has left her 
throne vacant to her flaves. 


AMONG the laws of which, the deſire of extend- 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledge, 
has prompted the preſcription, all which writers 
Have received, had not the fame original right to 

our regard. Some are to be conſidered as funda- 


mental and indiſpenſable, others only as uſeful and 


convenient; ſome as dictated by reaſon and neceſ- 
ſity, others as enacted by deſpotic antiquity; ſome 
as inv incibly ſupported by their conformity to the 
order of nature, and operations of the intellect; 
others as formed by accident, or inſtituted by ex- 
ample, and therefore always liable to diſpute and 
alteration. 


Thar many rules have been advanced without 
conſulting nature or reaſon, we cannot but ſuſpect, 
when we find it peremptorily decrecd by the ancient 
maſters, that cnly three PAGES perſonages ſhould ap- 
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pear at once upon the ſtage; a law which, as the va- , 
riety and intricacy of modern plays has made it 
impoſlible to be obſerved, we now violate without 
ſcruple, and, as experience proves, Without incon- 
venience. 


THe original of this precept was merely acciden- 
tal. Tragedy was a monody, or ſolitary ſong, in 
honour of Bacchus, improved afterwards into a dia- 
logue by the addition of another ſpeaker; but the 
ancients, remembering that the tragedy was at firſt 
pronounced only by one, durſt not, for ſome time, 
venture beyond two; at laſt, when cuſtom and im- 
punity had made them daring, they extended their 
liberty to the admiſſion of three, but reſtrained 
themſelves, by a critical edict, from further exorbi- 
tance. 


3 

By what accident the number of acts was limited 
to five, I know not that any author has informed 
us; but certainly it is not determined by any ne- 
ceſſity ariſing either from the nature of action, or 
propriety of exhibition. An act is only the repre- 
ſentation of ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the play 
as proceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any 
intermediate pauſe. Nothing is more evident than 
that of every real, and, by conſequence, of every 
dramatic action, the intervals may be more or fewer 
than five; and indeed the rule is upon the Engliſh 
ſtage every day broken in effect, without any other 
miſchief than that which ariſes from an abſurd en- 
deavour to obſerve it in appearance, Whenever 
the ſcene is ſhifted, the act ceales ; ſince ſome time is 
neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe, while the perſonages 
of the drama change their place. | 


W1TH no greater right to our obedience have the 
critics confined the dramatic action to a certain 
number of hours. Probability requires, that the 
time of action ſhould approach ſumewhat —_— to 
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that of exhibition; and thoſe plays will always be 
thought moſt happily conducted which crowd the 
greateſt variety into the leaſt ſpace. But ſince it 
will frequently happen that ſome deluſion muſt be 
admitted, I know not where the limits of imagina- 
tion can be fixed. It is rarely obſerved, that minds 
not prepoſſefſed by mechanical criticiſm feel an 
offence trom the extention of the intcrvals between 
the acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd or impoffible, 
that he who can multiply three hours into twelve or 
twenty-four, might image with equal caſe a greater 
number. 


I xNow not whether he that profeſſes to regard 
no other laws than thoſe of nature, will not be in- 
clined to receive tragi-comedy to his protection, 
whom, however generally condemned, her own 
laurels have hitherto ſhaded from the fulminations 
of criticiſm, For what is there in the mingled dra- 
ma which impartial reaſon can condemn ? The con- 
nection of important with trivial incidents, ſince it 
is not only common, but perpetual in the world, may 
ſurely be allowed upon the itage, which pretends 
only to be the mirrour of life. The impropriety of 
ſuppreſſing paſſions, before we have raifed them to 
the intended agitation, and of diverting the expecta- 
tion from an event which we keep ſuſpended only 
to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſly urged. But will not 
experience thew this objection to be rather ſubtle 
than juſt ? Is it not certain that the tragic and comic 


force; and that no plays have oftener filled the eye 
with tears, and the breaſt with palpitation, than thoſe 
which are variegated with interludes of mirth ? 


I Do not however think it fafe to judge of works 
of genius mercly by the event. The reſiſtleſs vi- 
ciſſitudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of 
merriment and ſolemnity, may ſometimes be more 
properly aſcribed to the vigour of the writer, than 
the 


affections have been moved alternately with equal 
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the juſtneſs of the deſign : and inſtead of vindicating 
tragi-comedy by the ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare, we ought 
perhaps to pay new honours to that tranſcendent 
and unbounded genius, that could pretide over the 
paſſions in ſport; who, to actuate the affections, need - 
ed not the ſlow gradation of common means, but 
could fill the heart with inſtantaneous jollity or ſor- 
row, and vary our diſpoſition as he changed his ſcenes. 
Perhaps the effects even of Shakeſpeare's poetry 
might have been yet greater, had he not counter- 
acted himſelf; and we might have been more intereſt- 
ed in the diſtreſſes of his heroes, had we not been ſo 
frequently diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. 


THERE are other rules more fixed and obligatory, 
It is neceſſiry, that of cvery play the chief action 
ſhould be ſingle; for ſince a play repreſents ſome 
tranſaction, through its regular maturation to its 
final event, two actions equally important, muſt 
evidently conſtitute two plays. | 


As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtru by moving 
the paſſions, it muſt always have a hero, a perſon- 
age apparently and inconteſtably tuperior to the reft, 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, and the 
anxiety ſuſpended. For though of two perſons op- 
poling each other with equal abilities, and equal vir- 
tue, the auditor will incvitably in time chooſe his 
favourite; yet as that choice mult be without any 
cogency of conviction, the hopes or fears which it 
raiſes will be faint and languid. Of two heroes act- 
ing in confederacy againſt a common enemy, the 
virtues or dangers will give little emotion, becauſe 
each claims our concern with the ſame right, and 
the heart lies at reſt between equal motives. 


IT ought to be the firſt endeavour of a writer to 
diſtinguith nature from cuſtom, or that whieh is 
eſtabliſhed becaule it is right, from that which is 
right only becauſe it is eſtabliſhed; that he may _ 

| | er 
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ther violate eſſential principles by a deſire of novel- 
ty, nor debar himſelt from the attainment of beau- 
tics within his view, by a needleſs tear of breaking 


rules which no literary dictator had authority to en- 


wn 


— 


— 


NuMs. 157. Tos DAT, September 17. 1751. 


Ol aidus 
Fiyverati, 1 avipas meya owirai hd" d ve. Hom, 
Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind, 


ELPHINSTON.. 


| To the RAM B L E R. 
9 I Ry 
T = one of your correſpondents has 
| preſumed to mention, with ſome contempt, 
that preſence of attention, and eaſineſs of addrets, 
which the polite have long agreed to celebrate and 
eſteem ; yet I cannot be perſuaded to think them un- 
worthy of regard or cultivation; but am inclined 
to believe, that, as we ſeldom value rightly what we 
have never known the miſery of wanting, his judg- 
ment has been vitiated by his happineſs; and that a 
natural exuberance of aflurance has hindered him 
from diſcovering its excellence and ule. 


Tris felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can ſcarcely con- 
template without envy. 1 was bred under a man 
of learning in the country, who inculcated nothing 
but the dignity of knowledge, and the happineſs of 


virtue. By frequency of admonition, and confi- 


dence of aſſertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, 


that the ſplendor of literature would always attract 
reverence, if not darkened by corruption. I there- 
fore purſued my ſtudies with inceſſant induſtry, and 
avoided every thing which I had been taught to 


conſider 


2 c 
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conſider either as vicious, or tending to vice, becauſe 

I regarded guilt and reproach as inſeparably united, 

and thought a tainted reputation the greateſt cala- 
mity. 


Ar the univerſity, I found no reaſon for chan- 
ging my opinion; for though many among my fel- 
low-ſtudents took the opportunity of a more remiſs 
_ diſcipline to gratify their paſſions ; yet virtue pre- 
ſerved her natural ſuperiority, and thoſe who ven- 
tured to neglect, were not ſuffered to inſult her. 
The ambition of petty accompliſhments found its 
way into the receptacles of learning, but was obſer- 
ved to ſeize commonly on thoſe who either neglect- 
ed the ſciences, or could not attain them; and I was 
therefore confirmed in the doctrines of my old ma- 
ſter, and thought nothing worthy of my care, but 
the means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 


TH1s purity of manners, and intenſeneſs of ap- 
plication, ſoon extended my renown, and |1 was ap- 
plauded by thoſe, whoſe opinion I then thought 
unlikely to deceive me, as a young man that gave 
uncommon hopes of future eminence, My per- 
formances in time reached my native province, and 
my relations congratulated themſelves upon the new 
honours that were added to their family. 


I RETURNED home covered with academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticiſm and philoſophy. The 
wit and the ſcholar excited curioſity, and my ac- 
quaintance was ſolicited by innumerable invitations. 
To pleaſe will always be the wiſh of benevolence ; 
to be admired muſt be the conſtant aim of ambi- 
tion; and I therefore conſidered myſelf as about to 
receive the reward of my honeſt labours, and to find 
the efficacy of learning and of virtue. 


THE third day after my arrival, I dined at the 
houſe of a gentleman who had ſummoned a multi- 
rude 
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tude of his friends to the annual celebration of his 
wedding-day. I ſet forward with great exultation, 
and thought myſelf happy that I had an opportuni- 
ty of diſplaying my knowledge to fo numerous an 
aſſembly. l felt no ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, 
till going up ſtairs to the dining room, I heard the 
mingled roar of obſtreperous merriment. I was how- 
ever diſguſted rather than terrified, and went for- 
ward without d<j<ftion. The whole company roſe 
at my entrance; but when I taw ſo many eyes fixed 
at once upon me, I was blaſted with a ſudden imbe- 
cillity ; 1 was quelled by tome nameleſs power which 
I found impoſſible to be reſiſted. My fight was 
dazzled, my cheeks plowed, my perceptions were 
_ confounded ; I was haraſſed by the multitude of 
-eager falutations, and returned the common civili- 
tics with heſitation and impropriety; the ſenſe of 
my own blunders increaſed my contuſion, and be- 
fore the exchange of ceremonies allowed me to fit 
down, | was ready to fink under the oppreſſion of 
ſurprize; my voice grew weak, and my knees trem- 
bled. | | | 


Tre aſſembly then reſumed their places, and I 
ſat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the 
queſtions of curioſity, or the appeals of complai- 
ſance, 1 could ſeldom anſwer, but with negative 
monoſyllables, or profeſſions of ignorance ; for the 
ſubjects on which they converſed, were ſuch as are 
ſeldom diſcuſſed in books, and were therefore out of 
my range ot knowledge. At length an old clergy» 
man, who rightly conjectured the reaſon of my 
conciſencls, relieved me by ſome queſtions about 
the preſent ſtate of natural knowledge, and engaged 
me, by an appearance of doubt and oppoſition, 
in the explicatiun and defence of the Newtonjan 
philoſophy. _ , 


Tax conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rouſed me 
from depreſſion, and long familiarity with my ſub- 
| ject 


ject enabled me to diſcourſe with eaſe and volubi- 
lityz but however I might pleaſe myſelf, I found 
very little added, by my demonſtrations, to the 
ſatis faction of the company; and my antagoniſt, who 
knew the laws of converſation too well to detain 
their attention long upon an unpleaſing topic, after 
he had commended my acuteneſs and comprehen- 
fion, diſmiſſed the controverſy, and reſigned me to 
my former inſignificance and perplexity. 


AFTER dinner, I received from the ladies, who 
bad heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea - 
table. I congratulated myſelf upon an opportunity 
to eſcape from the company, whoſe gaiety began to 
be tumultuous, and among whom ſeveral hints had 
been dropped of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the 
folly of book-learning, and the aukwardneſs of 
ſcholars. To the ladies therefore I flew, as to a 
refuge from clamour, inſult, and ruſticity; but 
found my heart fink as Iapproached their apartment, 
and was again diſconcerted by the ceremonies of 
entrance, and confounded by the neceſſity of en- 
countering ſo many eyes at once. 


WEN I fat down, I conſidered that ſomething 
pretty was always faid to ladies, and reſolved to 
recover my credit, by ſome elegant obſervation, or 
graceful compliment. I applied myſelf to the re- 
collection of all that I had read or heard in praiſe 


of beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate tome 


claſſical compliment to the preſent occaſion. I ſunk 
into profound meditation, revolved the characters 
of the heroines of old, conſidered whatever the 
poets have ſung in their praitez and after having 
borrowed and invented, choſen and rejected a thou- 


{and ſentiments, which, it I had uttered them, would 


not have been underſtood, I was awakened trom 


my dream of learned gallantry, by the tervant who 
diſtributed the tea. 
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THERE are not many ſituations more inceſſantly 
uneaſy, than that in which the man is placed who is 
watching an opportunity to ſpeak, without courage 
to take it when it is offered, and who, though he 
reſolves to give a ſpecimen of his abilities, always 
finds ſome reaſon or other for delaying it to the next 
minute. 1 was aſhamed of filence, yet could find 
nothing to ſay, of elegance or importance equal to 
my wiſhes. The ladies, afraid of my learning, 
thought themſelves not qualified to propoſe any 
ſubject of prattle to a man ſo famous for diſpute, 


.and there was nothing on either fide but impatience 
and vexation. c 


In this conflict of ſhame, as I was reaſſembling 
my ſcattered ſentiments, and reſolving to force my 
imagination to ſome ſprightly ſally, had juſt found 


a very happy compliment, by too much attention to 


my own meditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer to dro 

from my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog 
was ſcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ſtained, and 
the whole aſſembly was thrown into diſorder. I 
now conſidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, 
and while they. were conſoling and aſſiſting one an- 
other, ſtole away in ſilence. | 


Tu miſadventures of this unhappy day are not 
yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting the meaneſt 
of them that triumphed over me in this ſtate of ſtu- 
pidity and contempt, and feel the ſame terrors en- 
croaching upon my heart at the ſight of thole who 
have once impreſſed them. Shame, above any other 
paſſion, propagates itſelf. Before thoſe who have 
teen me confuſed, I can never appear without new 
confuſion ; and the remembrance of the weakneſs 
which 1 formerly diſcovered, hinders me from act- 
ing or ſpeaking with my natural force. 


Bur is this milerg, Mr Rambler, never to ceaſe ? 
bave I ſpent my lite in ſtudy only to become the 
| Iport 
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ſport of the ignorant, and debarred myſelf from all 
the common enjoyments of youth, to collect ideas 
which muſt ſleep in filence, and form opinions which 
I muſt not divulge? Inform me, dear Sir, by what 
means, I may reſcue my faculties from thete ſhackles 
of cowardice, how I may rite to a level with my 
fcllow-beings, recal myſelf from this languor of 
involuntary tubjcction to the tree exertion of my 
intellects, and add to the youns of reaſoning the 
liberty of ſpeech. 


J am, Sir, &c. 
VERECUNDULUS. 


— 


NuMB. 158. SATURDAY, September 21. 1751. 


mm certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. Hox. 


Critics yet contend, 
And of their yain diſputi gs find no end. Fran. 


RITICIS M, though dignified from the ear - 
lieſt ages by the labours of men eminent for 
knowledge and ſagacity, and, ſince the revival of 
polite literature, the favourite ſtudy of European 
{cholars, has not yet attained the certainty and ſta- 
bilny of ſcience. The rules hitherto received, are 
ſeldom drawn from any ſettled principle or ſelf-evi- 
dent poſtulate, or adapted to the natural and inva- 
riable conſtitution of things; but will be found, up- 
on examination, the arbitrary edicts of legiſlators, 
authoriſed only by themiclves, who, out of various 
means by which the {ame end may be attained, ſe- 
lected ſuch as happened to occur to their own re- 
flection, and then, by a law which idleneſs and timi- 
dity were too willing to obey, prohibited new ex- 
periments of wit, reſtrained fancy from the indul- 
gence of her innate inclination to hazard and ad- 
| B b 2 venture, 


| 
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venture, and condemned all future flights of genius 
to purſue the path of the Meonian eagle. 


TEis authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as 
it is apparently derived from them whom they en- 
deavour to controul ; for we owe few of the rules 
of writing to the acuteneſs of critics who have 
generally no other merit, than that having read the 
works of great authors with attention, they have 
obſerved the arrangement of their matter, or the 
graces of their expreſſion, and then expected ho- 
nour and reverence for precepts which they never 
could have invented : ſo that practice has introdu- 
ced rules, rather than rules have directed practice. 


Fon this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies of wri- 
ting have been ſettled by the ideas of him who firſt 
raiſed it to reputation, without enquiry whether his 
performances were not yet ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment. 'The exccllencies and faults of celebrated 
writers have been equally recommended to poſteri- 
ty; and ſo far has blind reverence prevailed, that 
even the number of their books has been thought 
worthy of imitation. 


Tu imagination of the firft authors of lyric 
poetry was vehement and rapid, and their knowledge 
various and extenſive. Living in an age when 
ſcience had been little cultivated, and when the minds 
of their auditors, not being accuſtomed to accurate 
inſpection, were eaſily dazzled by glaring ideas, they 
applied themſclves to inſtruct, rather by ſhort ſen- 
tences, and firiking thoughts, than by regular argu- 
mentation; and Gnding attention more ſucceſsfully 
excited by ſudden {allies, and unexpected exclama- 
tions, than by the more artful and placid beauties 
of methodical deduction, they looſed their genius to 
its own courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to an- 
other, without dl eſſing the intermediate ideas, . 

| rove 
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roved at large over the ideal world with ſuch light- 
neſs and agility, that their footſteps are ſcarcely to 
be traced, 


FRoM this accidental peculiarity of the ancient 
writers, the critics deduce the rulcs of lyric poetry, 
which they have ſet free from all the laws by which 
other compolitioas are conlined, and allow to. ne- 
glect the niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote 
digreſſions, and to wander without reſtraint from 
one ſcene of imagery to another. | 


A WRITER of later times has, by the vivacity of 
his eſſuys, reconciled mankind to the fame licen- 
tiouſnets in ſhort diſſertations; and he therefore 
who wants ſkill to form a plan, or diligence to pur- 
ſue it, needs only entitle his performance an eflay, 
to acquire the right of heaping together the collec- 
tions of half his life, without order, coherence, or 


propricty. - 


Ix writing, as in life, faults are endured without 
diſguſt, when they arc aflociated with tranſcendent 
merit, and may be ſometimes recommended to weak 
judgments by the luſtre which they obtain from 
their union with excellence; but it is the buſineſs 
of thoſe who preſume to ſuperintend the taſte or 
morals of mankind, to ſeparate deluſive combina- 
tions, and diſtinguiih that which may be praiſed 
from that which can only be exculed. As vices ne- 
ver promote happineſs, though when overpowered 
by more active and more numerous virtues, they 
cannot totally deſtroy it; ſo confuſion and irregu- 
larity produce no beauty, though they cannot al- 
ways obſtruct the brightneſs of genius and learning. 
To proceed from one truth to another, and connect 
diſtant propoſitions by regular conſequences, is the 
great prerogative of man. Independent and uncon- 
"nected ſentiments flaſhing upon the mind in quick 
ſucceſſion, may, for a time, delight by their novelty, 

BIS = ©: but 
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but they differ from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as ſingle 


notes from harmony, as glances of lightning from 
the radiance of the ſun. 


When rules are thus drawn, rather from prece- 
dents than reaſon, there is danger not only from the 
faults of an author, but from the errors of thoſe 
who criticiſe his works; fince they may often miſ- 
lead their pupils by falſe repreſentations, as the Ci- 
ceronians of the ſixteenth century were betrayed into 
barbariſms by corrupt copies of their darling writer. 


Ir is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the proemial 
lines of a poem, in which the general ſubject is pro- 
poſed, muſt be void of glitter and embelliſhment. 
„(The firſt lines of Paradiſe Loft,” ſays Addiſon, 
e are perhaps as plain, ſimple, and unadorned, as 
< any of the whole poem; in which particular the 
« author has conformed himſelf to the example of 
«« Homer, and the precept of Horace.” 


. Tas obſervation ſeems to have been made by an 


implicit adoption of the common opinion, without 


conſideration either of the precept or example. 
Had Horace been conſulted, he would have been 
found to direct only what ſhould be com- 
priſed in the propoſition, not how it thould be ex- 
preſſed, and to have commended Homer, in oppo- 
tion to a meaner poet, not for the gradualelevation. 
of his diction, but the judicious expanſion of his. 
plan; for diſplaying unpromiſed events, not for 
producing unexpected elegancics. 


Spec ioſa dehinc miracula promit, 

Antiphaten Scyllamgue, et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to fight ; 
Antiphates his hideous feaſt devours, 

Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. Fran. 


Ir the exordial verſes of Homer be compared with 
| the reſt of the poem, they will not appear remark- 


able 


2 
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able for plainneſs or ſimplicity, but rather eminent- 
ly adorned and illuminated. 
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The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O muſe! reſound. 

Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and 1raz'd her heav'n-built wall, 
Wand'ring from clime to clime, obſervant ftray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey' d. 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber's toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore : 
Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day; 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more- 
(Ah men unbleſs'd) to torch that natal thore. 

O ſnatch ſome — of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe ! and to our world relate. Pork. 


TRE firſt verſes of the Iliad are, in like manner, 
particularly ſplendid, and the propoſition of the 
Encid cloſes with dignity and magnificence not of- 
ten to be found even in the poetry of Virgil. 


Taz intent of the introduction is to raiſe expec- 
tation, and ſuſpend it; ſomething therefore mult be 
diſcovered, and ſomething concealed. and the poet, 
while the fertility of his invention is yet unknown, 
may properly recommend himſelf by the grace of 
his language. 


He that reveals too much, or promiſes too little; 


ke that never irritates the intellectual appetite, or 
that 
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that immediately ſatiates it, equally defeats his own 
purpoſe. It is neceſſary to the pleaſure of the read- 
er, that the events ſhould not be anticipated; and 
how then can his attention be invited, but by gran- 
deur of expreſſion? 


— 


Nums. 159. TuEspAx, September 24. 1751. 


Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, et magnam morbi depenere partem. HORACE. 


The power of words, and ſoothing ſounds, appeaſe 
The raging pain, and leflen the diſeaſe. Francis. 


HE imbecillity with which Verecundulus com- 
plains, that the preſence of a numerous aflem- 

bly freezes his facultics, is particularly incident to 
the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe education ne- 
ceſſarily ſecludes them, in their earlier years, from 
mingled converſe, till, at their diſmiſſion from ſchools 
and academics, they plunge at once into the tumult 
of the warld, and coming forth from the gloom of 
ſolitude. re overpowered by the blaze of public life. 


Ir is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, as 
the feathers and ſtrength of a bird grow together, 
and her wings are not completed till ſhe is able to 
fly, ſo ſome proportion ſhould be preſerved in the 
human kind between judgment and courage; the 
precipitation of inexperience is therefore reſtrained 
by ſhame, and we remain ſhackled by timidity, till 
we have learned to ſpeak and act with propriety. 


I BELIEVE few can review the days of their youth, 
without recollecting temptations, which ſhame, ra- 
ther than virtue, enabled them to reſiſt; and opi- 
nions which, however erroneous in their principles, 
and dangerous in their conſequences, they have 
panted to advance at the hazard of contempt and 


hatred, when they ſound themiclves irreſiſtibly de- 
h | preſſed 
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preſſed by a languid anxiety, which ſeized them at 
the moment of utterance, and ſtill gathered ſtrength 
from their endeavours to reſiſt it. 


Ir generally happens, that aſſurance keeps an even 
pace with ability; and the fear of miſcarriage, which 
hinders our firſt attempts, is gradually diffipated as 
our ſkill advances towards certainty of ſucceſs. 
That baſhfulnets therefore which prevents diſgrace, 
that ſhort and temporary ſhame which ſecures us 
from the danger of laſting reproach, cannot be pro- 
perly counted among our misfortunes. 


BAsHFULNEss, however it may incommode for 
a moment, ſcarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance; it may fluſh the cheek, flutter in the 
heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but 
its milchicts ſoon paſs off without remembrance. 
It may ſometimes exclude pleafure, but ſeldom opens 
any avenue to ſorrow or remorſe, It is obſerved 
ſomewhere ; that few have repented of having for- 
borne to ſpeak, 


To excite oppoſition, and inflame malevolence, is 
the unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant by 
conſciouſneſs of ſtrength. No man finds in himſelf 
any inclination to attack or oppoſe him who con- 
feſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing in his preſence. 
Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulneſs, receive 
applauſe from every voice, and ſupport trom every 
hand. Diftidence may check refolution, and ob- 
ſtruct performance, but compenſates its embarraſſ- 
ments by more important advantages; it conciliates 
the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy from 
excellence, and cenſure from miſcarriage. 


IT may indeed happen, that knowledge and vir- 
tue remain too long congealed, by this frigorific 
power, as the principles of vegetation are ſometimes 
obſtructed by lingering froſts. He that enters late 
into 


-_ 
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into a public ſtation, though with all the abilities 
requiſite to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his 
powers at firſt impeded by a timidity which he him- 
{elf knows to be vicious, and muſt ſtruggle long a- 
gainſt dejection and reluctance, before he obtains 
the full command of his own attention, and adds 
the gracefulneſs of caſe to the dignity of merit. 


For this diſeaſe of the mind, I know not whe- 
ther any remedies of much efficacy can be found. 
To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to the eyes of mul- 
titudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation z 
to tell him whoſe life has paſſed in the ſhades of 
contemplation, that he muſt not be diſconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and returning the compli- 
ments of a ſplendid aſſembly, is to adviſe an inhabi- 
tant of Braſil or Sumatra, not to ſhiver at an Eng- 
liſh winter, or him who has always lived upon a 
plain to look from a precipice without emotion. It 
is to ſuppoſe cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controulable 
by reaſon, and to endeavour to communicate by pre- 
cept that which only time and habit can beſtow. 


He that hopes, by philoſophy and contemplation, 
alone to fortify bimſelf againſt that awe which all, 
at their firſt appearance on the {tage of lite, muſt 
feel from the ſpectators, will, at the hour of need, 
be mocked by his reſolution ; and I doubt whether 
the preſervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to 
have received from Socrates, when he was about to 
ſpeak in public, proved ſufficient to ſecure him 
from the powertul faſcination, 


YET as the effects of time may, by art and indu- 
ftry, be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be impro- 
per to conſider how this troubleſome inſtinct may be 
oppoſed when it exceeds its juſt proportion, and in- 
ſtead of repreſſing petulance and temerity, Giences 
eloquence, and debilitates force; ſince, *though it 
cannot be hopcd, that anxiety thould be immediately 

diſſipated. 
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diſſipated, it may be at leaſt ſomewhat abated ; and 
the paſſions will operate with leſs violence, when 
reaſon. riſes againſt them, than while ſhe either 
ſlumbers in neutrality, or, miſtaking her intereſt, 
lends them her aſſiſtance. 


No cauſe more frequently produces baſhfulneſs 
than too high an opinion of our own importance, 
He that imagines an aſſembly filled with his merit, 
panting with expectation, and huſhed with atten- 
tion, eaſily terrifies himſelf with the dread of diſ- 
appointing them, and ſtrains his imagination in pure 
ſuit of ſomething that may vindicate the veracity of 
fame, and ſhew that his reputation was not gained 
by chance. He conſiders, that what he ſhall ſay or 
do, will never be forgotten; that renown or infamy 
are ſuſpended upon every ſyllable and that nothing 
ought to fall from him which will not bear the teſt 
of time. Under ſuch ſolicitude, who can wonder 
that the mind is overwhelmed, and by ſtruggling 
with attempts above her ſtrength, quickly ſinks in- 
to languiſhment and deſpondency ? 


Tar moſt uſeful medicines are often unpleaſing 
to the taſte, 'Thoſe who are oppreſſed by their own 
reputation, will perhaps not be comforted by hear» 
ing that their cares are unneceflary. But the truth 
is, that no man is much regarded by the reſt of the 
world. He that conſiders how little he dwells upon 
the condition of others, will learn how little the 
attention of others is attracted by himſelf. While 
we ſce multitudes paſſing before us, of whom per- 
haps not one app-ars to deſerve our notice, or ex- 
cites our ſympathy, we ſhould remember, that we 
likewite are loft in the fame throng ; that the eye 
which happens to glance upon us, is turned in a 
moment on him that follows us; and that the utmoſt 
which we can reaſonably hope or fear, is to fill a 
vacant hour with prattle, and be forgotten. 


END of the THIRD VOLUME, 
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